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n most English minds, episcopal succession from the apostles is associ- 

ated with the unbroken series of impositions of episcopal hands, 

stretching right back to certain layings-on of hands by apostles whereby 
the first bishops were set apart for an office that perpetuated something of 
apostolic authority. That this notion is thus prevalent is due to the Trac- 
tarians. Characteristic is their emphasis upon a particular action, the im- 
position of episcopal hands. Professor Einar Molland doubtless had this 
in his thought when, in the first issue of this JouRNAL,! he showed that 
Irenaeus, when upholding the importance of a regular and continuous 
succession from the apostles, laid no such emphasis on the imposition of 
episcopal hands. Professor Molland went on to indicate that Irenaeus him- 
self cannot have received episcopal consecration at the hands of bishops. 
Only his fellow-presbyters of the Rhéne valley can have solemnized his 
succession to the office of the martyred Pothinus. Professor Molland says,? 
‘Irenaeus may have been consecrated in the same way as the bishops of 
Alexandria’. It is probable that a majority of scholars hold the opinion 
that the early bishops of Alexandria received their episcopal office at the 
hands of their fellow-presbyters. Nevertheless Bishop Gore claimed that 
the opinion had not become a certainty,* even after the discovery of the 
support it receives from Severus of Antioch.* Gore saw clearly what were 
the consequences as touching the nature of valid episcopal succession, and 
endeavoured to maintain doubt concerning the fact of presbyteral ‘con- 
secration’ at Alexandria. If these doubts do not impose themselves, it is 
time they were dissipated. The best way to effect that is to concentrate the 
strongest beams of evidence we can upon the origins of the episcopal 
succession in Egypt. 

Christianity took root in Alexandria very early; perhaps, even, by the 
mid-first-century. But Alexandrine church history begins with Demetrius. 
At the beginning of the fourth century, Eusebius sought the past history 
of the church of Alexandria in Alexandria, yet, down to Demetrius, 

14, (1950), 12-28. 

* Ibid., 28. 

* “On the ordination of the early bishops of Alexandria’, Journal of Theological Studies, 
iii (1902), 278-282. Gore thinks that while, originally, there had been no distinction 
between the orders of bishop and presbyter in Alexandria, that stage did not last till the 
lifetime of Origen. He endeavours to prove Jerome mistaken in thinking that it lasted 
as late as the time of Heraclas. 


‘ First published by E. W. Brooks as a Note in 7.T.S., ii (1901), 612-3, entitled 
‘The ordination of the early bishops of Alexandria’, 
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could gather nothing but a bare list of bishops’ names. Of this surprising 
fact the most probable explanation is that Demetrius was a reformer in the 
same sense as Rabbila of Edessa; that is to say, he abolished many pro- 
vincialisms that had been characteristic of local Christianity to bring it 
into line with the ‘catholicism’ now established in other lands surrounding 
the Mediterranean. Such reforms may deliberately consign to oblivion 
the memories of former times because they are bound up with the memories 
of discarded ways. Demetrius did not purge Alexandrine Christianity of 
all its idiosyncrasies, but he seems to have begun a new age for it, so as 
rightly to be called Second Founder of the church of Alexandria. He may 
claim the title, also, of Founder of the church of Egypt. When he became 
bishop, his nearest neighbours knew of no Egyptian church beyond the 
city. For, in the Paschal controversy that arose in the days of pope Victor, 
the bishops of Palestine claimed! that ‘they of Alexandria hold the Pascha 
on the same day as we do’. They must have claimed the agreement of the 
churches of Egypt, had they known of a plurality of churches there. 
Egyptian Christianity in A.D. 190 was thus confined to the city and its 
environs.? 

That a very different state of things prevailed in a.p. 232 is testified by 
Photius,? who had read Pamphilus’ Apology for Origen, now lost. Photius 
summarises what he read thus: ‘An episcopal synod gathered about the 
question of Origen, and certain presbyters were joined with it. This 
gathering voted against allowing Origen to stay and teach any more in 
Alexandria, but said no word of his losing the presbyteral dignity. But 
presently Demetrius and certain Egyptian bishops joined in denouncing 
Origen’s priesthood. Thereupon, those whose former vote had recognized 
his priesthood now put their hands to the denunciation.’ Some caution is 
needed in using Photius as a witness, as he sometimes misunderstands 
what he has read. For example, he evidently supposed* (what was not the 
case) that Origen had returned to Alexandria in A.D. 232. And he would 
assume a synod mentioned by Pamphilus to be an episcopal synod. But 
what he says about these synods makes good sense, and gives no ground for 
supposing that he has misrepresented Pamphilus. We have to consider 
that when Theoctistus laid his hands on Origen a double question was 
posed for the church of Alexandria. Was it valid ordination? And, if so, 
what was the status of Origen relative to the church in Alexandria? The 
second part touched the interests of the clergy of the city, for which 


'‘ Eusebius, H. E., v. 25 (P.G. xx. 508). Both Demetrius and Victor succeeded in A.p. 
189 and controversy followed immediately. See H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, 
Eusebius (1928), ii. 185. 

2 The clergy of the city and the clergy of the Mareotis are the recipients of separate 
letters from Alexander, Athanasius, and the Synod of Sardica. Perhaps the first expan- 
sion of Christianity beyond the city limits was provided for by the creation of a second 
presbyteral chapter, but equally under the pope of Alexandria. 

8 Bibliotheca, 118 (P.G. ciii. 397 BC). 

‘See Lawlor and Oulton, op. cit., 218-220. Though Photius says that Origen 
was ‘ordered to depart from Alexandria’, he had not returned thither. Only news had 
reached Alexandria of what had been done at Caesarea. 
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reasons Photius’s ‘certain presbyters’ may be identified as the city presbyters 
of Alexandria. The first part, on the other hand, might exceed the com- 
petence of the city synod, for which reason Demetrius, especially if in- 
clining to the harsher view, might well call some neighbour bishops to sit 
with him as assessors in the city synod, so that the double issue might be 
brought to decision. The decision was doubtless communicated to the 
churches of Egypt. But now some bishops saw, in Origen’s ordination, an 
outrage on their church, and Demetrius was of their mind. He summoned 
what may have been the first episcopal synod of Egypt. In it sat, of course, 
those bishops who had previously voted favourably to Origen’s priesthood. 
But now the whole synod was brought to agreement upon a harsher 
verdict, namely that his ordination was null and void. Pamphilus does not 
seem to have given their argument. It was enough for him to labour the 
inconsistency of the second verdict with the first. But he tells a story, as 
reported by Photius, which fits well with what Jerome says,} that Demetrius 
sent an encyclical denouncing the ordination of Origen, which Rome 
received, while the churches of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia and Achaia 
rejected it. A numerous episcopate of Egypt in A.D. 232 is no invention of 
Photius, and we must credit Demetrius with having brought new vigour 
and unity to Alexandrine Christianity, and made it missionary. 

With such a history, it is not surprising if the episcopate of Egypt felt 
its dependence upon the metropolitan see to an extent unequalled in 
other lands. The confessor-bishops of A.D. 306 reproach Meletius ? in the 
words: Tu autem nihil horum considerans . . . neque magni episcopi ac patris nostri 
Petri honorem, ex quo cuncti per spem, quam habemus in Domino Jesu Christo, 
pendemus. The Egyptian bishops at Chalcedon, when Dioscorus had been 
deposed and they were asked to accept the Tome of Leo,? ‘dixerunt illi hoc 
non se facere posse, donec ordinaretur Alexandrinus episcopus’. In these and many 
other such passages from Egyptian church history we may see evidence 
that the church of Egypt grew up wholly out of the church of 
Alexandria.‘ 

It follows that the successors of St. Mark were, directly or at one re- 
move, the source of all ministry in the Egyptian church. They made all 
bishops. It is related of the martyr-pope of Alexandria,® Peter, that in 
twelve years of office almost entirely spent as a fugitive from persecution, 
ordinavit interea quinquaginta et quinque episcopos. We have letters of Athanasius 
written at the end of his first, and again at the end of his second exile, 
when, in each case, there had, for some while, been no possibility of per- 
sonal contact between him and candidates for consecration, in which he 

1 Ep. 33, ad Paulam, sect. 4. (P.L. xxii. 447). 

2M. J. Routh, Reliquiae Sacrae, iv. 92. 

’ Liberatus Diaconus, Breviarium. (P.L. xviii. 1012 BC). 

4 Chaeremon of Nilopolis and Colon of Hermopolis (Eusebius, H.E., vi. 42 and 46) in 
the time of Dionysius the Great are the earliest named Egyptian bishops and sees. 
Hermopolis became El Eschmounein, and Severus calls this bishop Conon. (Patrologia 
Orientalis, i. 185). 


5 See W. Telfer, ‘St. Peter of Alexandria and Arius’, Analecta Bollandiana, 67 (1949), 
128, 
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publishes his recognition of the successions that have taken place in his 
absence.! In the first exile, Serapion of Thmuis was, for some purposes, 
his vicar, but evidently not for the making of bishops, for it is in a letter 
addressed to Serapion that Athanasius announces the authorized succes- 
sions. This suggests that no Egyptian consecration could take place in the 
absence of the Alexandrine pope except upon the delivery of his mandate. 
And when all the clergy of Egypt were thus related to the person of their 
pope, any anomaly affecting his status must also affect theirs. The pope’s 
creation by presbyters is therefore of fundamental importance, and the 
evidence calls for fresh review. First there is the well-known passage of 
Jerome:? Nam et Alexandriae a Marco evangelista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium 
episcopos, presbyteri semper unum ex se electum, in excelsiori gradu collocatum, 
episcopum nominabant. Gore takes this to mean that the procedure continued 
till Heraclas had succeeded in this way, and that Heraclas arranged for 
Dionysius to be episcopally consecrated.* He thinks Jerome was mistaken. 
The natural sense of Jerome’s words is that the procedure continued so as 
to cover both Heraclas and Dionysius, though Jerome apparently does not 
know when it came to an end. Now Heraclas and Dionysius were the last 
two popes of Alexandria known to Origen. There is reason, therefore, to 
conjecture that Jerome’s information was derived from one of the later 
works of Origen. For obvious reasons, the lost commentary on Titus 
suggests itself. When Jerome comments on Titus i. 5 he draws the inference, 
idem est presbyter qui et episcopus.* If Origen made this comment and illus- 
trated it by the manner of making a bishop of Alexandria, the illustration 
would be appropriate. It would not be so in Jerome’s very brief manual 
for Western readers, which, nevertheless, is likely to have been based on 
Origen’s commentary. 

Returning to our passage from Jerome’s polemical letter attacking the 
arrogance of the Roman deacons, we note that presbytert is the subject of 
the verb nominabant. There are two participle clauses for which a different 
subject might be implied. But there is nothing to suggest such a thing. 
We must therefore suppose that the presbyters elect one from their 
number and join in doing whatever effects his elevation to the higher 
grade of bishop of Alexandria. What is left, then, to be added by episcopum 
nominabant? The phrase can only sum up what has been said in the parti- 
ciple clauses. When Jerome compares troops acclaiming an emperor or 
deacons making an archdeacon he must intend to say that the Alexandrine 
presbyters were competent, of themselves, to effect the making of a new 
pope. His nominare may very well render yewporovetv, also a word capable 
of inclusive meaning. In short, it may well be Origen whom we hear 


1 The Letter to Serapion, in the collection of Festal Letters of Athanasius, and Festal 
Letter xix. (P.G. xxvi. 1412-1414 and 1423-1430). For the argument by which E. 
Schwartz fixes the dates of these letters as A.D. 337 and A.D. 346 (for Easter 34.7) see ‘Zur 
Kirchengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts’, Sect. I. (Zeitschrift fiir d. NT. Wissenschaft 
u. Kunde d. dlteren Kirche, xxxiv [1935] 129-137). 

* Ep. 146, ad Evangelum. (P.L. xxii. 1194 A). 

> Loc. cit., 280. 

4 Ipsum dicit episcopum, quem superius presbyterum nominavit. (P.L. xxx. 896 D). 
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telling us, through Jerome, what was the manner of making an Alexandrine 
pope in his days. 

The testimony of Epiphanius! is earlier than that of Jerome, but its 
significance is seen when it is compared with Jerome’s. Epiphanius knows, 
also, that the manner of episcopal succession at Alexandria differs from 
that of other cities. ‘It is the custom in Alexandria’, he says, ‘that when a 
bishop dies, there is no delay in appointing his successor, but it takes place 
at once, for the sake of peace in the church, and so that disturbances may 
not arise among the people, some wanting this man for bishop, and some 
that’. So he finds the custom of immediate succession explained by the 
turbulence of the Christian plebs of Alexandria, of which we have only too 
much evidence. But the explanation itself implies that surrounding the 
Alexandrine pope are agents capable, upon his demise, of giving him a 
successor before the plebs are aware of the need. The undesirability of 
episcopal succession being settled by the plebs is clear to Origen. This he 
shows in a passage of the 22nd Homily on Numbers ? which Gore, strangely, 
found favourable to his thesis.* Origen bids us note that Moses left it to 
God to designate his successor. Would that the same rule prevailed in 
episcopal successions! But here we find a bishop arranging that one of his 
kin shall succeed him, and there a man presuming to accept the episcopal 
office ex plebe, quae saepe clamoribus ad gratiam, aut pretio, fortassis, excitata 
moveri solet. Vox populi, vox Dei carries no conviction with Origen. Such 
matters are the province of the sacerdotes. Even so, in this responsibility 
de constituendo successore, ex ipsis etiam sacerdotibus quis erit, qui se idoneum ad 
hoc judicet, nisi st cui oranti, et petenti a Domino reveletur? When Gore says that 
Origen ‘speaks of . . . nomination by “‘one of the priests”: but he does not 
contemplate election by the body of presbyters’, he appears to have mis- 
translated. Characteristically, Origen is entirely concerned with the 
principes ecclesiarum being the men of God’s choice. He would appear, 
certainly, to ‘contemplate election by the body of presbyters’ of a princeps 
ecclestae, if it took place in the devout and spiritual manner that he de- 
scribes. 

The next witness is the mysterious person known as Ambrosiaster, and 
contemporary with Jerome. He is the author of Quaestiones that pass under 
the name of Augustine.‘ One of these is a Quaestio de jactantia Romanorum 
levitarum.’ Ambrosiaster is disturbed by the same arrogance of the Roman 
deacons that angered Jerome, and takes the same line, in rebuking them, 
namely to exalt the dignity of the presbyter. Quid est enim episcopus, he asks,*® 
nisi primus presbyter? He, too, turns to Egypt for a case in point. It is not 

1 Panarion, haer. lxix, 11. (P.G. xlii. 220 B). 

® Sect. 4. (P.G. xii. 744 D). 3 Loc. cit., 281. 

*P. L. xxxv. 2213-2416. For Ambrosiaster, see O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte d. altkirch- 
licher. Litteratur, ili. 520-525. 

5 Lc. 2301-2303. 

* L.c., 2302 B. The assumption of episcopal powers by Colluthus in A.D. 324. illustrates 
the saying of Ambrosiaster. The support given to Ischyras shows that the validity of 


Colluthian ordinations was widely accepted in Egypt. Athanasius’ argument is all from a 
post-Nicene standpoint. 
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Jerome’s particular instance that he fixes upon, but a more general ob- 
servation. In Egypt, any presbyter is expected, at need, to discharge the 
duties of a bishop: Nam in Alexandria et per totum Aegyptum, si desit episcopus, 
consecrat presbyter. Ambrosiaster is the author, also, of a Commentary on 
Ephesians that goes under the name of Ambrose.1 Commenting on Chap- 
ter 4, verses 11 and 12, he repeats the same observation,’ but goes on to 
say that the situation has been the subject of recent reform, due to the fact 
that the standards of the presbyterate were proving uncertain: sed quia 
coeperunt sequentes presbyteri indigni invenirt ad primatus tenendos, immutata est 
ratio, prospiciente concilio, ut non ordo sed meritum crearet episcopum, multorum 
sacerdotum judicio constitutum, ne indignus temere usurpet et esset multis scandalum. 
The old assumption had the effect of restricting episcopal succession to 
those who were already presbyters. The unnamed council swept away 
this restriction and introduced to Egypt the conditions prevailing else- 
where, under which a deacon or a layman with the right qualities could 
be raised to the episcopate. The reasons for the reform, as Ambrosiaster 
indicates, were not doctrinal but moral and practical. Thus, while Am- 
brosiaster does not directly support Jerome, he provides a background 
into which Jerome’s picture naturally fits. On the other hand, Severus 
of Antioch directly supports what Jerome says, though there is no 
reason to think that Jerome’s words were known to him. In a.p. 518 
he wrote a letter from Alexandria to the Monophysite congregation 
at Emesa,? in which he has to deal with the canonical irregularity of 
a single bishop consecrating another to be his successor. He has to 
invalidate the plea that such things were done in times past. Ancient 
anomalies, he argues, are rendered obsolete by the establishment of 
ecclesiastical custom. He can find no better authenticated example than 
that of the Alexandrine popes: ‘the bishop also of the city renowned for 
its orthodox faith, the city of the Alexandrines, used in former days to be 
appointed by presbyters, but in later times in accordance with the canon.’ 

In further confirmation of Jerome, it is usual to cite a passage from the 
Annals of Eutychius, Sa’id Ibn Batrik, Melchite patriarch of Alexandria in 
the mid-tenth century. Gore rightly objects, however, that Eutychius is so 
reckless and ignorant a writer that nothing can be taken for history 
because Eutychius says it. Before the tenth century was out, Eutychius 
was answered from the Monophysite side by Severus, Jbn el Moquaffa, 
bishop of El Eschmounein in Upper Egypt, who wrote a History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria.t Both men wrote in Arabic for a Christian 

1 P.L. xvii. 45-508. 

* Denique apud Aegyptum presbyteri consignant, si praesens non sit episcopus. Ibid., 388 CD. 

8 The text is given in vol. i of The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, (Text and 
Translation Society Publications, 1902), edited by E. W. Brooks. An English translation 
is in vol. ii, Part I. The passage cited is p. 213. A footnote on p. 207 indicates a marginal 
entry, to the effect that this letter was written very soon after Severus was banished to 
—* thus fixing the date. By ‘orthodox faith’ Severus means, of course, Mono- 
. "Edited by B. Evetts, with English translation, in Patrologia Orientalis, i. 103-211 and 
383-518. 
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public that spoke that tongue. As a historical writer, Severus had 
the better qualities. His documentation was the historical works to be 
found in the monastic libraries of Upper Egypt. Severus enlisted the aid 
of clerks learned in Greek and Coptic, who made translations for him to 
which he seems to have been faithful. Eutychius, at Alexandria, probably 
had a richer documentation within his reach, but seems to have been 
equally ignorant of Greek. As to the story told by Eutychius of twelve 
presbyters in whose hands the episcopal succession lay, in olden times, 
Severus, Gore claims, knew nothing of it. On the contrary, he supposes 
St. Mark to have constituted an episcopate for Egypt, and all subsequent 
episcopal succession to have taken place by imposition of episcopal hands. 
On the other hand, he lays the greatest stress on the immediacy and con- 
tinuity of successions in the chair of St. Mark! in a way that recalls the 
words of Epiphanius. For this very reason, the expressions which he uses to 
describe the succession of Peter after Theonas, and nowhere else in his 
record of successions, challenge attention. He says,? ‘When Abba Theonas 
went to his rest, the clergy of Alexandria assembled, with the people, and 
laid their hands on the presbyter Peter, his son and disciple, and seated 
him upon the episcopal throne of Alexandria, as Theonas, the holy Father, 
bade them.’ Severus must owe to one of his sources a description so out of 
harmony with his own views. Two of his main sources for the history of 
Peter are known to us. One of these is a Vita Petri, ostensibly a panegyric 
for Peter’s yearly commemoration, pronounced by Alexander, his suc- 
cessor next but one. It survives only in Coptic,* but was original in Greek 
before the Saracen conquest of Egypt. In the Coptic, Peter’s succession is 
described thus:‘ ‘after these events, St. Peter, by the choice of Almighty 
God, was established on the throne of the archpriesthood’. This might be 
the Coptic versionist’s evasion of something less conventional in his Greek 
original. At least it does not describe a different kind of succession from 
that Severus describes. And if the latter description reproduces the passage 
as it stood in the Greek Vita Petri, then Severus of El] Eschmounein has 
passed on, albeit without meaning to, another sixth century testimony 
to the same effect as that of Severus of Antioch. So [bn el Moquaffa, instead 
of being a witness on Gore’s side, is against him. And, after that, there is 
no longer room for doubt that early popes of Alexandria took office without 
the intervention of bishops of other sees. 

That major point determined, we may ask: ‘With what ceremony did 
those early Alexandrine popes enter upon their office?’ A direct answer 
is afforded by the Carthaginian deacon Liberatus, who, in A.D. 553, 
essayed to tell the story, down to his own time, of the struggle between the 
Monophysites and Nestorians. His book is called a Breviarium.' In writing 
it he had the advantage of knowing Alexandria, where he had gleaned 


1 See the First and Third Prefaces. 

2 Op. cit., 383. The history of Peter occupies pp. 383-401. 

3 Edited, with French translation, by H. Hyvernat, in Actes des Martyrs de Egypt 
(1886), 247-262. 

4 Op. cit., 257. 5 The text is in P.L. lxviii. 969-1050. 
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local history in part from written Greek records. He used this book learn- 
ing to interpret what he picked up orally about more recent events in 
Alexandria. In February, a.p. 536, there died the Monophysite patriarch 
Timothy III. There were rival candidates for the succession, Theodosius 
and Gaianus. The story which Liberatus tells is obviously Gaianite, 
though it was Theodosius who made good his claim. This story? is that 
Theodosius was present in the patriarchal house when Timothy died, and 
was forthwith made pope with the time-honoured ceremonies. But before 
Theodosius could complete the obsequies, he and his supporters were 
driven from the house by Gaianite monks with secular help. The Gaianites 
then did, for their candidate, what the others had done for Theodosius. 
The significance of this battle for the patriarchal house Liberatus explains 
as follows: Consuetudo quidem est Alexandriae illum, qui defuncto succedit, 
excubias super defuncti corpus agere, manumque dextram eius capiti suo imponere, 
et sepulto manibus suis, accipere collo suo beati Marci pallium, et tunc legitime 
sedere. So, Liberatus concludes, Haec Theodosius nocte pertentat. On the mor- 
row Gaianus did the like, using, no doubt, a second omophorion from the 
wardrobe of the deceased Timothy; while we may suppose that both men 
received imposition of hands from a number of Monophysite bishops. 
Nothing, however, appeared so decisive to either party as the touch of the 
dead man’s hand and the transfer of the omophorion. Gaianus might 
seem to win the advantage because he completed the obsequies. But 
Severus of El Eschmounein attributes the eventual recognition of Theo- 
dosius to the fact that he was consecrated before his rival.? Extreme con- 
servatism with regard to local custom on the part of the Monophysites is to 
be understood, because they were the native party, and it suited their 
sentiment of opposition to everything Byzantine. And if this ceremony 
involving the corpse of the dead pope was something conserved through 
the centuries, we have a second reason, besides the turbulence of the 
Christian plebs, why there was such emphasis at Alexandria on immediacy 
of succession. The assertions of Liberatus are not wholly unsupported. 
There survives a sixth century Passio Petri Alexandriae* containing a nucleus 
that goes back to the fourth century and giving an account of Peter’s 
obsequies.5 This was original in Greek. There survives, also, a Greek 
paraphrase of this Passio,® dating from about A.D. 600, whose author has 


1In his preface (P.L. lxviii. 969C) he claims to relate illa quae in Graeco Alexandriae 
scripto accepi, vel gravissimorum hominum didici narratione fideli. 

2 P.L. Ixviii. 1036-1037A. Theodosius was patriarch, A.D. 536-576, and a friend of 
Severus of Antioch. 

3 Patrologia Orientalis, i. 456-461. 

4 Edited by J. Viteau, in Passions des saints Ecaterina et Pierre d’Alexandrie, Barbara et 
Anysia (1897). 

5 Op. cit., 83. For the nature of this and the paraphrase described below, see 
W. Telfer, Analecta Bollandiana, 67 (1949), 118-122. 

¢ Published in Illustrium Christi martyrum lecti triumphi (1660), by F. Combefis, O.P. The 
passage in question is on p. 220. This paraphrase was one of the sources of Severus Jbn 
el Moquaffa. Where it says, of Peter’s corpse, 7 dpxvepatix® ovvOpdvy évidpvoav, Severus’ 
translator was puzzled by the Byzantine ecclesiological term 76 ovv@povoev, meaning the 
bench round the apse behind the altar, flanking on either side the bishop’s throne. The 
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added, at this point, a description of the making of Achillas pope in Peter’s 
place. He was certainly not dependent on Liberatus. Rather, we may see 
in him just one of those people with whom Liberatus may have talked in 
Alexandria. As he grafted his picture of the ceremonies for making 
Achillas pope on to the basic narrative of Peter’s burial in the first Passio, 
that must be considered first. It tells how the head was bound on to the 
martyr’s trunk, after decapitation, how the corpse was then vested and 
enthroned, and how, finally, it was placed enthroned in the tomb. The 
hagiographer represents this as a novelty at the funeral of Peter. He thus 
excites the interest of his readers, enhances the glory of his hero, and opens 
the way for an explanation which will enhance it still more. Peter, he says, 
would never, in his lifetime, sit in the episcopal throne, but only on its 
footstool. This was because, whenever he approached the throne, he 
beheld a glory filling the throne itself.! So, whén he had achieved martyr- 
dom, the people insisted that his holy remains should sit in the throne. 

If we did not know that the custom of burying bishops vested and 
enthroned is ancient and widespread and continues to this day, we might 
be less sceptical of the suggestion that it all began with Peter.? But taking 
Liberatus and this paraphrase Passio together, it is apparent that Alexan- 
drine popes had been buried enthroned for three centuries, on the 
hagiographer’s own showing. Is it likely that he knew that no pope before 
Peter had been so buried? Or is it not more likely that, faced with the 
question, Could the decapitated Peter have been buried in the traditional 
way? he improved upon a simple affirmative by claiming for Peter the 
honour of being the fountain head of the tradition? It may be fact that the 
gruesome ceremonies were not omitted at Peter’s obsequies, but they may 
have been begun long before. If Christian sentiment was to evolve such 
things in any time and place, there is no point of origin so likely as Egypt 
in the early centuries of our era.® 

The paraphrase Passio tells the story thus: ‘the people would not 
suffer Peter’s holy body to be consigned to the tomb until they had borne 
it into the sanctuary and seated it upon the sacred bench, even upon his 
proper throne. And when they beheld him sitting, as though alive and 
presiding over the holy mysteries, they left their grieving’. Then comes the 
digression about the vision of the glory enthroned, and then the paraphrase 
continues, ‘then all the godly bishops gathered together to this business. 
They led Achillas up to the throne, they took the omophorion from the 
shoulders of the blessed dead and placed it on those of Achillas, and 


term was often used, as here, as a synonym for the episcopal throne itself. (Cf. our use of 
‘the Bench’ in a court of law.) The translator mistook the dative for masculine, trans- 
literated into Arabic characters, and rendered, “They took Peter to the church and placed 
him on the synthronus, until the celebration of the liturgy’. (Patrologia Orientalis, i. 400). 

1 Have we here a mystic presence of St. Mark at Alexandria, corresponding to that of 
St. Peter at Rome, proclaimed by the Roman see since the days of Siricius? 

2 See the Appendix to this article. 

8 Christian sentiment would not permit the removal of organs, or drawing off of the 
brain, usual in preparation of bodies for mummification. Such of the funeral technique 
of Egypt as was inoffensive passed into Christian use. 
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thereafter completed everything belonging to his consecration, as required 
by ecclesiastical canon. Then Achillas blessed the people from beside the 
throne, pronounced a fitting funeral panegyric on the martyr, and 
buried him with every circumstance of reverence and honour’. We see 
here just such a mixture of normal episcopal consecration with the strange 
old ritual of making an Alexandrine pope as we have inferred from the 
story of Theodosius and Gaianus in Liberatus. Of the gesture with the 
dead hand the paraphrase Passio does not speak. But just as Liberatus 
uses the words accipere pallium, so the hagiographer makes Achillas receive 
the omophorion from the hands of the bishops. At the elevation of Theo- 
dosius we can be sure that bishops were present. But at that of Achillas 
their presence is mysterious. Peter had been beheaded in the night, and 
now at dawn there is an assembly of bishops. Such marvels cause no 
discomfort to hagiographers. But to the literary critic the arrival of these 
bishops is a clear intrusion into a framework to which they do not belong. 
And if these ceremonies go back to days when there were no bishops in 
Egypt to assemble, we have to ask ourselves what part was then played by 
the city presbyters. Did they lay their hands on the new pope? We recall 
the phrase of Severus of El Eschmounein, ‘the clergy of Alexandria . . . 
laid their hands on the presbyter Peter’. But ‘laid their hands on’ may 
simply render éye.pordvnoev, and mean nothing different from Jerome’s 
nominabant. We cannot be sure of any imposition of hands. Perhaps our 
best way of reconstructing, conjecturally, the ancient ceremonial is as 
follows: the dead pope’s body is washed, vested, and carried into church 
to be seated in the chair of St. Mark; the city presbyters elect his successor 
and bring him to the throne, where he kneels and lifts the dead man’s 
right hand to lay it on his head (thus taking the authority of his office 
directly from his predecessor) ; the presbyters now transfer the omophorion 
to the new pope’s shoulders and take their seats on the bench; the living 
pope, standing beside the dead, now presides over the liturgy and finally 
completes the obsequies. Assuming that episcopal succession in Alexandria 
once had the peculiar character described, we come to a final question: 
‘How long did the succession continue to take place without the inter- 
vention of bishops?’ It had been left behind when Athanasius, deacon to 
Alexander, succeeded him in the throne. An encyclical of the bishops of 
Egypt testifies to that.1 An Arian slander, repeated by Philostorgius, 
represented the consecration of Athanasius as performed by two bishops 
only, and those under duress.? The very form of the slander implies an 
allusion to the Fourth Canon of Nicaea,’ as now the standard for regular 
succession. And in fact no successor of Alexander in perpetuity could set 
aside the requirements of that canon. 

The probability is that the old custom was undisturbed until Nicaea, 

1 Ap. c. Arianos, 6. (P.G. xxv. 258). * H.E,, ii. 11. (P.G. lxv. 473 A). 

’‘A bishop should be made by all the bishops of the province. If time presses, or 
distance is an obstacle, there must, at the least, three bishops assemble for the consecra- 


tion, and they must have the written consent of all the absent. In each province con- 
firmation lies, by absolute right, with the metropolitan.’ 
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that Alexander was the last Alexandrine pope to take office without the 
imposition of living episcopal hands, and that a new order came in with 
Athanasius. If we take Ambrosiaster’s reforming council to be Nicaea, 
then the rest of his words are fulfilled by the succession of a man held 
worthy by the people, but only a deacon. In one particular, the succession 
of Athanasius is marked by a novelty. It did not follow immediately upon 
Alexander’s death, but only after a three month interregnum. Epiphanius 
tries to save the principle of immediate succession by transferring the 
three-month episcopate of Achillas to fill this gap.t The blunder is eloquent. 
Severus of El Eschmounein, emphatic that the successors of St. Mark?* 
‘sat upon his episcopal throne one after other, each succeeding his pre- 
decessor’, breaks the rule at the accession of Athanasius. He says,* ‘When 
the blessed Father, Alexander, went to his rest, the church was widowed 
for a few days’. It is the sole occasion on which such a hiatus is recorded. 

There is a puzzling passage in the Apophthegmata Patrum,* where some 
‘heretics’ (Arians) blackguard Athanasius in the presence of the hermit 
Poemen, ws dre mapa mpecBurépwr exer Tv xeipordviay. Poemen, for sole 
reply, orders food to be set before them. When Athanasius was made pope 
there were no Arians in Egypt to witness how it was done. What these 
Arians say is mere malicious slander. But it would have been ridiculous, 
and not wounding as the anecdote implies, ifeveryone knew that Alexander 
had been consecrated by bishops. So this passage, also, argues that 
Athanasius was the first man to be made pope of Alexandria with the 
imposition of episcopal hands. 

It will be found that the testimony of Eutychius Sa’id Ibn Batrik agrees 
with the conclusions that have been reached without him, and that 
justifies the conjecture that the passage' is not of his own composition, but 
the reproduction of what was present in one of his sources. It thus gives a 
measure of confirmation to what has been said in this article. The relevant 
passage runs thus: “The evangelist Mark appointed, with the patriarch 
Ananias, twelve presbyters, to be with the patriarch, so that at a vacancy 
they might choose one out of the twelve, on whom they might lay their 
hands in blessing’ (again we recall the ambiguity of xetporoveiv) ‘and 
make him patriarch. They must then choose some eminent man and make 
him presbyter, in the room of the new patriarch, so that there are still 
twelve presbyters. This institution for creating a patriarch from out of the 
twelve presbyters was kept up till the time of Alexander, the Alexandrine 
patriarch present at Nicaea. He forbade the creation of the patriarch by 
presbyters any more, and decreed that, when a patriarch died, bishops 
should assemble and consecrate his successor. He decreed, moreover, that, 
at a vacancy, they should elect some outstanding and upright man, from 
any part of the land, whether he were one of the twelve city presbyters 
or not, and make him patriarch. So the ancient institution whereby the 

1 Panarion, haer. Ixix. 11. (P.G. xlii. 220 B). * Patrologia Orientalis, i. 106. 

3 Op. cit., i. 403. « Poemen, Apophthegm 78. (P.G. lxv. 341 B). 
5 The Annals (also called Contextio Gemmarum) are printed, after Selden’s version and 
another Latin version in P.G. cxi. g0.3—1156. Our passage is at 982 BC. 
II 
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patriarch was wont to be created by presbyters passed away, and its 
place was taken by Alexander’s decree that the patriarch should be 
created by bishops’. 

The chief interest of this study is not antiquarian, but arises from its 
bearing upon ecclesiastical principle. Once the peculiarities of early 
Egyptian church history have been established, it is the relations of 
Alexander and his colleagues with the catholic episcopate gathered at 
Nicaea that call for attention. The right of the Egyptian pope and bishops 
to sit in the ecumenical synod was unchallenged. Alexander, whose 
qualification included no imposition of living episcopal hands, took a 
leading part in the council. But the Fourth Canon was passed, and the 
Egyptians set their hands to it. If it gave a twinge to their pride, they no 
doubt found an adequate solace in the Sixth Canon,! which placed the 
churches of Libya and Pentapolis, with hierarchies that did not stem 
wholly from the chair of St. Mark, under the metropolitanate of the pope 
of Alexandria. The Egyptians now accommodated their received traditions 
to the new obligation. The immediate effect of applying the provisions of 
the Fourth Canon was without change, so far as concerns the status of the 
Egyptian ministry, since, if three or more consecrators all suffered from a 
defect in their own succession, the subject of their consecration must suffer 
from it as well. Yet at the time of Nicaea, no one seems to have thought of 
such a defect as having any substance. The emphasis laid by the Fourth 
Canon on numerous episcopal consecrators, and so upon the imposition 
of episcopal hands, appears as something new, aimed at the removal of 
abuses rather than the suppression of other regular procedure. No one 
required what is now called ‘interconsecration’ to regularize the position 
of the Egyptians. In the days of Nicaea, the keystone of apostolic ministry 
was not held to be a particular rite for the making of a bishop. There was 
no general belief that valid episcopal succession was inseparable from an 
unbroken chain of consecrations by laying on of hands. The tradition of a 
faith and life was the end upon which ecclesiastical rule was bent. And so, 
almost a century after Nicaea, Augustine could ask,? Manus autem impositio 
. - . guid est enim aliud nisi oratio super hominem? The tyranny of legalism was 
still at bay. And in view of such a history, the Tractarian emphasis upon 
the continuous imposition of episcopal hands will not endure the test of the 
Vincentian Canon. 


1‘*Let the ancient custom be maintained that the bishop of Alexandria has juris- 
diction over all Egypt, including Libya and Pentapolis, on the same lines as hold for the 
bishop of Rome’. 

* De Baptismo, iii. 16. (P.L. xliii. 149 B). 


APPENDIX 
The subject of the burial of bishops vested and enthroned, and of the rites that have 
grown up around this custom, awaits an adequate monograph. Meanwhile, a haphazard 
collection of evidence may serve to illustrate the theme of the article. The Rev. L. W. 
Brown, Principal of Kannanmoola Seminary, South India, thus describes the obsequies 
of his friend the Metran Abraham, of the Mar Thoma Church. When Mar Abraham 
died, Mar Philoxenus, the Jacobite bishop, was present. He bound the dead prelate’s 
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body in a chair and tied his cross in one hand and his pastoral staff in the other. The 
corpse was vested in chasuble, with mitre set above the monk’s cowl. There was a night 
vigil in the bishop’s house. Thousands filed past the seated corpse, kneeling and touching 
with their foreheads the cross in the dead man’s right hand. The vigil ended with two 
early morning services in the house. A third then began, in which Mar Abraham was 
carried in procession to the church. At the end of the liturgy, the clergy lifted the body 
in its chair, and turned it east, west, north and south, that the people might take their 
leave of their Metran. Then followed the fourth, or funeral, service, at the end of which 
the seated body was carried down a ramp into the grave. The precious ornaments were 
then replaced by formal substitutes and the grave filled in. 

Nothing in this description involved a successor’s consecration. But succession by 
contact must apparently take place, as Mr. Brown refers to a scandal touching the 
Jacobites, that one of their bishops had succeeded a prelate who died with suspicious 
suddenness. The Syrian Nestorians, Mr. Brown learned, heap incense on the seated body 
in the grave before they fill it in. 

In some places Greek Orthodox bishops are buried in this way. A canonized Catalan 
bishop is entombed behind glass, vested and enthroned, above the altar of a church in 
Barcelona. Mr. F. M. Edwards, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, saw a body vested and 
enthroned in the pilgrim charnel-house of St. Catherine’s monastery on Mount Sinai. 
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p till now the Egyptian government has not succeeded in 

arranging the purchase of the manuscripts forming the library of 

a Gnostic community living in the fourth century A.D. near the 
old site of Khenoboskion in Upper Egypt.! But thanks to some preliminary 
studies? we know the titles of the works copied in those manuscripts. 
When once these most important texts have been published we shall know 
much more about what the Egyptian Gnostics thought and taught in the 
fourth century in Upper Egypt. 

One of the Gnostic works forming the library of Khenoboskion, the 
Apocryphon of John, occurs in three copies in different manuscripts of that 
library, each copy being of a different recension. Moreover the same work 
forms part of the Gnostic manuscript 8502 of Berlin.* Thus, when all these 
MSS. are published we shall have four copies of this important text. There 
is no other Gnostic text of which we have more than two copies. That 
shows clearly that the Apocryphon of John was very highly esteemed among 


1 To-day el-Qasr wes-SayyAd at the foot of the Gebel et-T4rif on the East bank of the 
Nile opposite Nag‘ Hammadi. r 

* H.-Ch. Puech et J. Doresse, ‘Nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Egypte’ 
Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1948, 87-95. L. Th. Lefort, 
‘Note’ Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales et 
politiques, 5& série, t. xxxIv (1948) 100-102. Togo Mina, ‘Le papyrus gnostique du 
Musée Copte’ Vigiliae Christianae ii, (1948) 129-136. J. Doresse, “Trois livres gnostiques 
inédits’ Vigiliae Christianae ii (1948) 137-60. H.-Ch. Puech, ‘Nouveaux écrits gnostiques 
découverts 4 Nag-Hammadi’ Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, cxxxtv (1947-1948) 
244—8. J. Doresse et Togo Mina, ‘Nouveaux textes gnostiques coptes découverts en 
Haute Egypte. La bibliothéque de Chénoboskion’ Vigiliae Christianae iii. (1949) 129-41. 
J. Doresse, ‘Une bibliothéque gnostique copte découverte en Haute-Egypte’ Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques, 5€ série, 
t. xxxv. (1949) 435-449. J. Doresse, ‘Une bibliothéque gnostique copte’ La nouvelle Clio i. 
(1949) 59-70. H.-Ch. Puech, ‘Les nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute- 
Egypte’ Coptic studies in honor of Walter Ewing Crum, Boston 1950, 91-154. J. Doresse, 
“Les apocalypses de Zoroastre, de Zostien, de Nicothée, . . .’, ibid., 255-63. 

°C. Schmidt, ‘Ein vorirendisches gnostisches Originalwerk in koptischer Sprache’ 
Sitzungsberichte der kgl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1896), 839-47. C. Schmidt, 
‘Irenaeus und seine Quelle in Adv. Haer. i, 29’, Philotesia: Paul Kleinert zum 70. Geburtstag 
dargebracht, Berlin 1907, 317-36. W. Till, ‘Die Berliner gnostische Handschrift’, 
Europdischer Wissenschaftsdienst iv, Nr. 5 (Stuttgart 1941) 19-21. W. Till and G. Pugliese 
Carratelli, ‘Evayyédov xara Mapidy’ La parola del passato i. (Naples 1946) 260-7. W. Till, 
‘Die Gnosis in Agypten’, ibid. xii. (1949) 232-50. 
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THE GNOSTIG APOCRYPHON OF JOHN 


the Egyptian Gnostics;! and indeed if we compare its contents with those 
of other Gnostic works, we see that it is of high importance, giving as it 
does a full account of the whole system in an early stage of development. 

The texts of the Berlin manuscript? have not yet been published, 
although the manuscript was acquired in 1896. It is said that it was found 
in or near Akhmim in Upper Egypt. After many vicissitudes it was 
entrusted to me during the last war by the German Academy to prepare 
an edition. When everything was ready for print we learned that there were 
parallel texts in the manuscripts of the Khenoboskion library. So we must 
now wait till the Khenoboskion texts are available. 

As the Apocryphon of John is so very important for our knowledge of 
early Egyptian Gnosticism, I gladly accept the kind invitation of the 
editor of this review to discuss its contents here. 

Carl Schmidt has shown® that the Apocryphon of John was used, about 
180, by Irenaeus for Chapter 29 of the first book of his Adversus Haereses. 
Therefore the Apocryphon must have been compiled before a.p. 180. 
Some features of the Coptic text make it quite certain that it was translated 
from a Greek text which was probably the original (cf. p. 17, note 1 below). 

The Apocryphon of John is the only Gnostic work in the Coptic language 
—as far as we know them till now—which has its roots in philosophy. It 
tries to offer a solution of the old problems: How came evil into the world 
where it plays such a prevailing part? And how can man get rid of it? 
These queries, of course, are not expressed. 

Before I deal with the contents of the Apocryphon of John I shall try to 
express its thoughts in our way of thinking as I interpret them. 

The world we are living in, mankind included, was felt by the Gnostics 
to be in a high degree imperfect and evil. Therefore it seemed obvious 
that God, who is goodness in perfection, cannot have created this world. 
It has its origin in the fact that a divine being had done something wrong, 
something not in accordance with the divine law. By that act ‘matter’, 
the incorporation of all evil, came into existence. So we have the anti- 
thesis: spirit, light, perfection, goodness on the one side; the material 
kosmos, darkness, imperfection, evil on the other side. 

Man is a mixture of both principles: he has a material body and in this 
there is a soul with a spark of the divine spirit. Belonging to both worlds, 
the divine world of light and the material kosmos, he is both good and bad. 
The powers of both these worlds try to win man entirely and for ever. The 


1A few centuries later it seems to have been still known among the Audians. Cf. 
H.-Ch. Puech, ‘Les nouveaux écrits gnostiques’ Coptic studies in honor of Walter Ewing Crum 
113: ‘Il est A peu prés sar que, sous le nom de Révélation de Fean (gelyiind dab*Sem Fohannan), 
on le (=the Apocryphon of John) retrouve en Babylonie, au début du VIIEé siécle ou 
vers la fin du siécle suivant, entre les mains des ‘Odayé ou Audiens combattus par Théo- 
dore bar Kénai au XIeé livre de ses Scolies. Cf. mon article ‘Fragments retrouvés de 
PApocalypse d’Allogéne’ dans Annuaire de I’ Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et 
Slaves de ? Université de Bruxelles, t. iv= Mélanges Franz Cumont, Bruxelles 1936, pp. 935-62. 
La citation de l’ Apocalypse de Fean est traduite pp. 938-9.’ 

* They are written in the Coptic language as well as those of Khenoboskion. 

’ C. Schmidt, ‘Irenaeus und seine Quelle in Adv. Haer. i, 29.’ Cf. p. 14, note 3. 
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struggle is fought inside every man. If he is not too much entangled in 
purely material interests his divine part endeavours to return into the 
divine world of light. 

But without help he cannot get rid of the material fetters. Even death 
gives no release, for he always comes back again into a material body. 
Therefore Christ was sent out of the divine world of light into this material 
kosmos to fulfil the work of redemption. He taught man the right know- 
ledge (called Gnosis) and showed him how to escape from the material 
powers. 

The knowledge which makes man free from all material fetters is not 
taught in the Gospels but was given by Christ after his resurrection as a 
secret esoteric doctrine. The Saviour gave the Gnostic doctrine only to his 
disciples—in the book of the Apocryphon of John to John alone—and forbade 
them to speak of it to anybody but to those who were able to understand 
it and whose way of living made them worthy of it. 

Now I shall show in detail how the text of the Apocryphon of John itself 
expresses these thoughts. 

The framework into which the doctrine is put is nearly the same in 
most of the Coptic Gnostic writings. In the Apocryphon of Fohn the Saviour 
appears to his disciple John on the Mount of Olives, tells him all the doc- 
trine, bids him to write it down carefully, to deposit it safely’ and to hand 
it over to those only whose spirit is able to understand it, and whose way of 
living is irreproachable and makes them worthy to receive the true 
Gnostic doctrine. Before the Saviour disappears he lays a curse upon any- 
one who should ever give this esoteric doctrine to any unworthy person 
for a material advantage (pp. 19-22 and 76).? 

The Saviour’s speech first deals with God. God, the highest being in 
the world of light, has nothing in common with the material world in 
which we live. Our intelligence, our thinking, our imagination and, 
therefore, also our way of speaking are entirely bound to this material 
world. Thus the human spirit is quite unable to understand God. So it is 
obvious that God cannot be described or imagined or even spoken of, for 
he is quite different from anything of which we can think, imagine, or 
speak. The negative statements are raised to the assertion that God is not 
identical with any existing thing, but is far above them all (pp. 22-26). 

Christ ends his instruction about God by the resigned question: ‘What 
shall I tell thee about the Inconceivable one that thou art able to under- 
stand? Who might ever apprehend him by means of spoken words?’ (p. 26). 

After that Christ tells John how the other divine beings came into 
existence. 

God looked at his image reflected in pure water of light® and so the 
Barbel6 came into existence as the image of the Invisible one (p. 27). The 
Barbel6 is a female being; perhaps she was considered the female aspect 


1 That no non-Gnostic may have access to it. 

* Here and in what follows I give the references to the pages of the Berlin Gnostic 
papyrus MS. 8502. 

® T.e. not material, earthly water but water belonging to the spiritual world of light. 
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of the deity. Asked by Barbel6 God created four divine beings: “Evvoa, 
IIpéyvwars, ’ ApPapaia, and ‘Eternal Life’ (pp. 28-29). 

Intensely contemplating God the Barbelé brought forth a divine 
spark. God was much pleased about this new light, the first son.1 He 
anointed the new being with His kindness (mnt-ypyords) and so it became 
Xpwords (pp. 29-30). This passage seems to me to try to explain the name 
Xpiords in a double way: by ‘anointing’ and by xpyords. Christ, with 
God’s permission, brought into existence: the Nods, the Will (correspond- 
ing to @éAnpa) and the Adyos. The eight divine beings which were created 
after the Barbeldé formed four couples (p. 31). 

God made Christ the god of all the universe and gave him all power. 
Then God created the ‘Four Great Lights’ whose names are: ‘ApyolnA, 
*QpovanA, Aaverbe and ’HAndAyO. Each of the four Great Lights has three 
aeons. The first: xdpis, dAjfea (translated),-wopdy; the second: mpdvoa, 
ata@nois, pvjun (translated); the third: ovveots, aydzn, [i5éa?]; the fourth: 
teAevorns (half translated), eipyvn, copia (pp. 33-34). 

Later on the first Great Light is the residence of Adam, the first man. 
The second Light is the residence of Adam’s first son Seth; the third Light 
is for Seth’s offspring, these are the Gnostics who have obtained perfec- 
tion;? the fourth Light is the dwelling of all souls which followed the 
Gnostic path after some hesitation only (pp. 35-36). 

Sophia the third aeon of the fourth Light is the last divine being which 
came into existence in the world of light. She seems to have been con- 
sidered the divine being farthest from God and, therefore, the more 
capable of doing something against the divine law. Without God’s agree- 
ment she brought forth a son who in consequence of his illegal birth was 
imperfect and ugly, stupid and arrogant, ignorant and of a bad character. 
His mother called him Yaldabaéth (pp. 37-39). Sometimes he is also called 
Saklas or ‘the first dpywy ’. 

Sophia was ashamed of this misshapen offspring. She brought him out 
of the divine world of light and hid him by a cloud of light from the other 
divine beings that none might see him (p. 38). 

Yaldabaéth had inherited from his mother the divine power of 
creating. So he created, in his lonely place outside the divine world of 
light, his own world, in fact this material world in which we are living. 

At first he created the firmament for his own residence and then 360 
angels for his retinue (p. 39). The first twelve angels correspond to the 
twelve zodiacal signs. Their names are: Yadth, Hermas, Galila, Ydobél, 
Adonaios, Sabaéth, Kainan or Kaé, Abirassine, Yébél (sic), Harmupiaél, 
Adénin, Belias. It is said that they have also other names which correspond 
to ‘their true nature’. I think these other names may be the normal names 


1 The expression ‘the first son’ clearly proves that the original text was written in 
Greek. The names of all the divine beings which were created before are of feminine 
gender in Greek (BapfnAd, ’’Evvowa, IIpéyvwais, Aiwvia wy) but not in Coptic, where “The 
First Knowledge’ and “The Eternal Life’ are masculine. 

2 This seems to show that the Gnostics to which the Apocryphon of John belonged were 
Sethians. 
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of the zodiacal signs which are not mentioned because they were con- 
sidered to be generally known (p. 40). 

Yaldabaéth installed seven kings of the sky. These are the planets who 
rule over the seven days of the week. Further he set five kings over the 
‘chaos of the underworld’ (p. 41). 

The seven planet-kings are enumerated with their names and ‘faces’"— 
i.e. what they are like. Each has a special power. Later on they make the 
first man and each gives him the ‘soul’ (vy7) which corresponds to his 
power and is associated with a special part of the human body. So we can 
formulate the following list (pp. 41-44): 


name of the his ‘face’: his power: corresponding 
planet-king: part of the 
human body: 

Ya6oth lion mpovova marrow 
Eldaios donkey divinity bones 
Astaphaios hyena kindness sinews 
Yad snake with fire flesh 

seven heads 
Adénaios or dragon kingdom [blood] 
Sabaéth 
Adéni ‘capei? ovveots skin 
Sabbataios shining flame copia hair 


Yaldabaoth did not give to any of his creatures anything of the divine 
power inherited from his mother Sophia. Therefore he was superior to his 
creatures and could rule over them (p. 42). 

He does not know anything about the other divine beings except his 
mother. Therefore he considers himself the only god (p. 45). He declared 
to his creatures: ‘I am a jealous god’ and ‘there is no other god beside me’ 
(Deut. v, 9; Ex. xx, 3). By that he proved his identity with the god of the 
Old Testament. The Gnostics argue: By saying that he is a jealous god it 
is clear that there are other gods of which he is jealous (p. 44). This is 
characteristic for the standpoint of our Gnostics towards the Old Testa- 
ment. The statements of the Old Testament are true but they are given in 
the sense of Yaldabaéth and are to be corrected or interpreted in the 
Gnostic way. 

From this point onwards Christ’s teaching is interrupted every now 
and then by a question of John. 

Yaldabasth’s mother Sophia acknowledged her fault that she had 
brought forth a son without God’s permission. By that she had lost her 
divine perfectness and was overwhelmed with shame. Therefore she did 
‘ émpépeoOa ’. John asks what that means and Christ tells him that this 
word has not the meaning which it may seem to have in the Old Testa- 
ment (Gen. i, 2) but means that Sophia, who was tortured by shame and 
remorse, went to and fro. She could not return into the divine world of 
light as long as her fault was not extinguished (pp. 44-47). 

1 Meaning unknown; perhaps ape? 
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THE GNOSTIC APOCRYPHON OF JOHN 


This was the moment for an activity of the world of light. The divine 
power which, by Sophia’s fault had gone out of the world of light into the 
monster Yaldabaéth, who did not belong to the divine world, must be 
brought back again. 

God showed to Yaldabaéth’s seven planet-kings his image reflected in 
water. The angels were so much impressed by the beauty of this picture 
that they took the resolution: ‘Let us make a man according to the image 
of God’ (Gen. i, 26). They immediately set to work. Each gave his best to 
make the new being as beautiful as possible. The result was according to 
these endeavours: the new being which they called Adam was extremely 
beautiful. But although he seemed quite perfect he could not move (pp. 
48-50). 

God sent Christ and the Four Great Lights into Yaldabaéth’s world. 
They came in the guise of Yaldabadth’s angels to Yaldabaéth and gave 
him the advice to blow the divine power which he had inherited from his 
mother into the new creature’s face and immediately Adam would be able 
to move. Yaldabaéth followed this advice and in this way transferred his 
divine power to Adam. By that Adam became superior to his creators and 
to Yaldabaéth himself (pp. 51-52). 

Yaldabaéth and his angels at once were aware of what had happened. 
But now it was too late. Since then they do their best to fetter Adam and 
his offspring to their sphere of power, the material world, and to hinder 
the divine spark in men from returning into the world of light. 

For that purpose the material powers at first made a material body for 
Adam from the four elements: earth, water, fire, air. This body fetters him 
to the material; it is the grave of the divine light in him (pp. 54-55). 

Then Yaldabaéth created Paradise and put Adam into it. Everything 
seemed to be quite splendid there. Adam should find it all very pleasing: 
he should like this world and not dream of leaving it for the world of light 
(pp. 55-56). 

In order to hinder Adam from perceiving the truth Yaldabaéth 
brought a sort of dullness over him. It is called in Coptic ibse, derived from 
the verb 6b§ ‘to sleep, to forget’. It is explained by the Greek avaro@ynaia 
‘lack of sense-perception’. It makes Adam unable to see that there is a 
divine world of light above this material world and that his best part 
belongs to that world of light whither it is to return (pp. 58-59). 

Meanwhile Yaldabaéth created a new human being in the form of a 
woman. When Adam awoke from his dullness, the intoxication of ob- 
scurity, and saw the woman, his fellow creature, he said: “This one is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh’ (Gen. ii, 23) and called her ‘mother of 
all living’ (Gen. iii, 20). The name ‘Eve’ never occurs. 

In Paradise stood the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. This tree 
was in truth a divine entity sent by God to support the man in his struggle 
against Yaldabaéth and his powers. This divine entity is called ‘the 
*Exivova of the Light’. It taught men what they really are, that there is in 
them a divine spark which must be freed from the fetters of the material 
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world and return into the world of light whence it came. In order to pre- 
vent this knowledge and the escape of the divine spark out of the sphere 
of the material powers Yaldabaéth forbade man to eat the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. It was Christ himself—not the snake, as John thinks accord- 
ing to the Old Testament—who encouraged man to eat from the tree of 
knowledge. The snake, in Yaldaba6th’s service, implanted sexual desire in 
men. As by begetting children the number of men increases and by that 
the number of the divine sparks which come into Yaldabaéth’s sphere of 
power, sexual desire is in Yaldabaéth’s interest. He likes men to beget as 
many children as possible (pp. 57-58). 

Encouraged by the Epinoza of the Light and Christ the men ate, despite 
Yaldabaéth’s interdiction, from the tree of knowledge and so learned to 
understand that their better part does not belong to the material world 
but must be freed from all material fetters and return into the divine 
world of light. Now Yaldabaéth saw that his Paradise had missed its 
purpose and was useless. He cursed man and expelled him from Paradise 
(pp. 60-61). 

When Yaldabaéth saw Adam’s virginal wife passion overcame him 
and he had the desire to have offspring by her. He begot two sons: the just 
Eloim and the unjust Yavé, who are called by men Cain and Abel. 
Yaldaba6th installed them as the rulers over the four material elements. 
Eloim with the ‘face’ of a cat is the master of fire and air, while Yavé with 
the ‘face’ of a bear rules over water and earth (p. 62). 

Yaldabaéth kindled sexual passion in Adam too. Adam’s first son was 
Seth (p. 63). 

When Yaldabaéth realised the uselessness of his efforts to get back the 
divine breath he had blown into Adam’s face he was overcome by repen- 
tance and wished to destroy all his creation, or at least mankind, by a great 
flood. The Epinoza of the Light informed Noah of this intention. Noah told 
it to the other men but they did not believe him and paid no heed. Noah 
and a few elect companions covered themselves with a cloud of light— 
that is the Gnostic explanation of the Biblical ark. So Noah and his friends 
were protected from the general darkness—the Biblical deluge—which 
Yaldaba6th poured all over the earth (pp. 71-73). 

As Noah and his friends escaped, Yaldabaoth’s intention to destroy all 
mankind failed. Later on Yaldabaéth sent some of his angels on the earth. 
They took human wives and had children by them. In order to counter- 
balance the spirit of life, that is the divine spark of light in men, the angels 
created the dvriyipov mvedya and put it into all their children. By the plea- 
sure of earthly enjoyments the dvrijupov mvedua binds men to the material 
world, to Yaldabaéth’s sphere of power, and leads them away from the 
road back into the divine world of light. The angel-husbands of the human 
wives intensified the effect of the dvrijpov mvedpa by presents, especially 
jewels of all sorts which they used to give to their wives. Their offspring 
were children of darkness, in whom the avtipipov mvedua was very strong 
and effective so that it made them unable to learn the truth (pp. 74-75). 
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THE GNOSTIC APOCRYPHON OF JOHN 


Yaldabaéth’s struggle for the divine sparks in men has not yet come to 
an end. So the question is to be answered how man can free himself or be 
freed from Yaldabaéth’s powers and the imperfect, evil, material world. 
First of all, knowledge of the truth is indispensable. It can be given to him 
by the Gnostic doctrine. As soon as a man has really understood this truth, 
he will behave according to the general laws of morality as a matter 
of course. Moral rules become quite unnecessary for him. If he sincerely 
longs for the pure divine world of eternal light, human imperfection and 
insufficiency fall from him. Only he is still bound for a while to the flesh, 
the material body, till he is found worthy to be taken into the eternal world 
of light. Everything that he must suffer till then is unimportant and cannot 
do him real harm (pp. 65-66). 

The divine power, the spirit of life, is in every man. Therefore it is 
impossible for everybody to be redeemed from Yaldabaéth’s power, from 
the material world, and to return into the eternal world of light. The 
divine spirit supports men in their struggle against the dvripipov mvedpa 
which always tries to draw them down to the sphere of the material world 
(p. 66). 

If the dvriwpov mvedua is stronger in a man than the divine spirit of 
life this man will be unable to win the knowledge of truth. He is entirely 
in Yaldabaéth’s power. After his death his soul must again come back 
into a new human body. But eventually he, too, will obtain the knowledge 
of the truth and be redeemed. Only the souls of those who, though they 
have obtained the right knowledge, have turned away from it and 
abandoned it and so have sinned against the Holy Ghost will be liable to 
an eternal penalty (pp. 66-70). 

The knowledge of the truth was brought to men by Christ who is 
called the Redeemer or Saviour. But everybody is not yet ripe for this 
doctrine, for the Gnostic way of redemption. Indiscriminate teaching of 
this doctrine would lead to its corruption. Christ gave the Gnostic doctrine 
only to his disciple John and he warned against passing it on to unworthy 
men. John is to deliver it only to congenial men who are worthy of it by 
their intelligence and conduct in life. So we must understand the title of 
the work ‘Apocryphon’ as meaning secret, esoteric doctrine. 

The Gnostic doctrine as we can gather it from the Apocryphon of John is 
on a high intellectual and moral level. If we compare it with what we find 
in the Gnostic works of the Codex Askewianus! and the Codex Brucianus,? 


1C. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache: Texte und Untersuchungen 8, 
Leipzig 1892 (text and German translation). C. Schmidt, Pistis Sophia: Coptica 1, 
Copenhagen 1925 (text only). E. Amélineau, Pistis Sophia, Paris 1895 (French transla- 
tion). G. R. S. Mead, Pistis Sophia: a gnostic gospel, London 1896 (English translation). 
C. Schmidt, Koptisch-gnostische Schriften'i. Leipzig 1905 (German translation). G. Horner, 
Pistis Sophia, literally translated from the Coptic, London 1924. C. Schmidt, Pistis Sophia, 
Leipzig 1925 (German translation). 

2 C. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache: Texte und Untersuchungen 8, 
Leipzig 1892 (text and translation). C. Schmidt, Koptisch-gnostische Schriften i. Leipzig 
1905 (German translation). C. Baynes, A Coptic Gnostic Treatise, Oxford 1933 (text and 
English translation with commentary on the ‘titleless work’ only). 
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especially in the Pistis Sophia and the two Books of Yet, which are later 
than the Apocryphon of John by a hundred years or rather more, we find 
something entirely different. Of all the well-articulated system of the 
Apocryphon of John with its fullness of meaning, we find only sparse and 
scattered fragments which have lost all sense, just as single little stones out 
of a beautiful mosaic lose all their meaning apart from their connection 
with the whole. Nothing of philosophical thought is left; the exuberantly 
growing excrescences of oriental fantasy have suffocated everything else. 
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t has long been a commonplace of Scottish ecclesiastical history that the 

culdees at St. Andrews, who held a place in the cathedral church in the 

earlier part of the twelfth century, survived for a further two hundred 
years. The most authoritative statement of this belief is still to be found in 
the work of Dr. William Reeves (later Bishop of Down), whose paper on 
‘The Culdees of the British Islands’ was read to the Royal Irish Academy 
at Dublin in 1860, and published there as a book in 1864.2 Reeves’s paper 
discussed very fully the origins and later history of the culdees in the British 
Isles, especially in Ireland and Scotland; and it is of some interest to recall 
that since the author was a vicar-choral of Armagh cathedral he belonged 
to a corporation which could claim to have directly represented, since the 
seventeenth century, the older body of culdees attached to the mother 
church of St. Patrick.* 

Reeves’s account of the St. Andrews culdees may conveniently be 
prefaced by a brief notice of the establishment of the cathedral chapter 
there in the twelfth century. An Augustinian bishop, Robert, had been 
consecrated, probably in 1127;4 and the Augustinian priory was founded 
at St. Andrews in 1144, its canons forming from the outset the chapter of 
the cathedral. At this period, as, indeed, for some centuries before,® there 
was a body of culdees attached to the church of St. Andrew. When the 
bishop, assisted by king David I, instituted his chapter of regulars, it was 
intended that the culdee community should be absorbed by them. The 

1 With some reluctance, I have used this historically and linguistically indefensible 
spelling, rather than the more correct célidé, because of its much greater familiarity. In 
Scottish medieval records the usual form is kel(/)edeus, and its cases. 

2 In 1863, a paper by David Laing was published in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland (76-86), entitled ‘Historical Notices of the Provostry of Kirk- 
heugh’, covering, with regard to St. Andrews, some of the same ground as Reeves, and 
reaching some of the same conclusions. Laing noted, correctly, that the culdee community 
had become a collegiate church by the reign of Alexander II (1214-1249); ibid., 79. 

5’ Reeves, op. cit., 12-19. 

4 J. Dowden, The Bishops of Scotland, 5; cf. The Chronicle of Holyrood, ed. M. O. and A. O. 
Anderson (Scottish History Society), 132-3, n. 7. 

5 The St. Andrews culdees are first mentioned in records relating to the year 943; 


A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, i. 447; W. F. Skene, Chronicles of the Picts 
and Scots, 151. 
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existing culdees had the option of becoming regular canons themselves or 
of keeping their prebends for life. Ultimately, however, each place in the 
church formerly held by a culdee was to be filled by a regular canon, the 
purpose being, as king David’s writ put it, ‘that all the estates and all the 
lands and alms which the culdees have shall be converted to the use of the 
canons’.! 

Here we may take up Reeves’s account of the situation at St. Andrews 
in 1144.2 

‘There were now two rival ecclesiastical bodies in existence at St. 
Andrews—one the old corporation of secular priests, who were completely 
thrown into the shade, and shorn of many of their privileges and posses- 
sions; and the other, that of the regular canons, who virtually represented 
the secularized portion® of the old institution, and entered into the enjoy- 
ment of their estates’. 

Reeves then describes king David’s provision, backed by a similar one 
from the pope, that regular canons should eventually replace the culdees, 
and continues: 

‘But the Keledei were able to withstand the combined efforts of king, 
pope, and bishop; for we meet with a recurrence of this provision under 
successive pontiffs until 1248; and yet we find the Keledei holding their 
ground. Nay, in 1160, King Malcolm actually confirmed them in a portion 
of their estates. In 1199 we find them engaged in a controversy with the 
prior of the other society, which terminated in a compromise by which the 
tithes of their own lands were secured to them, they at the same time quit- 
ting claim to all parochial fees and oblations. . . And it was not until 1273 
that they were debarred from the prescriptive right to take part in the 
election of a bishop. They met with like treatment in 1279, and again in 
1297, when William Comyn, provost of the Keledei, went to Rome and 
lodged a protest against the election then made, on the ground of their 
exclusion; but Boniface VIII decided against him. In 1309 the Keledei 
were still in possession of their lands in the Cursus Apri. In 1332, when 
William Bell was chosen bishop, they were absolutely excluded from 
taking any part in the election, and the claim does not appear to have 
been ever after revived. Nor does the name Keledei occur again in existing 
records, although the corporation still continued in the enjoyment of their 
privileges and possessions’. 

In the same year as Reeves’s work was published there appeared 
Father Augustin Theiner’s great collection of papal letters and other 
documents relating to Ireland and Scotland, taken from the Vatican 
archives.* Among these were several documents which threw a good deal 
of light on the continued existence of the culdees at St. Andrews throughout 
the thirteenth century. The work of Reeves and Theiner has formed the 


1 Sir A. C. Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, p. 188, No. 233. 2 Reeves, op. cit., 39-41. 

3 T.e., the personae of the church who had become secularised. They were distinct 
from the culdees. 

4 Vetera monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum historiam illustrantia, etc., Rome 1864, re- 
ferred to henceforth as “Theiner’. 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHAPTER OF ST. ANDREWS 


essential basis of all subsequent discussion of the subject. William Skene, 
for example, drew largely on both works for his account of St. Andrews in 
his Celtic Scotland, first published in 1877. After summarizing some of the 
relevant documents in Theiner, he wrote,! ‘It is evident from these deeds 
that the Keledei asserted their claim to be considered as canons, and did 
not submit without a struggle to be deprived of the right of participating 
in the election of a bishop, from which they were finally excluded in the 
year 1273’. 

A similar belief in this culdean struggle for survival was expressed by 
bishop Dowden, in his introduction to the Inchaffray Charters,? where he 
says: 

‘The stronger Celtic communities, as, for example, the Keledei of St. 
Andrews, continued, though with ever diminishing power, to survive for 
many years side by side with the newly established communities destined 
eventually to absorb them . . . The claim of the Keledei to have a voice 
in the election of the Bishops of St. Andrews, which continued to be made 
for over a century, is another piece of evidence contributing to the con- 
viction that the Keledei of St. Andrews formed a community of con- 
siderable vigour and purpose.’ 

The late Dr. Hay Fleming, whose sympathies scarcely lay with the 
medieval Church, found his imagination captured by the notion of a 
handful of conservative Celts, obstinately and successfully resisting an 
ecclesiastical revolution. In his excellent Handbook to St. Andrews* we have 
this account of the culdees: 

‘For nearly a century [i.e., from circa 1150], however, the representatives 
of the Celtic clergy continued to take part in the election of the Bishop; and 
for nearly another century declined to give up this prescriptive right at the 
bidding of Bishop, Pope or King. By the middle of the thirteenth century 
this Culdean establishment was presided over by a Provost, and so may be 
regarded as one of the earliest Provostries, or Collegiate churches, in the 
kingdom, and before the end of that century it was a Chapel Royal’. 

The conclusion to which these passages all point seems broadly to have 
been accepted by modern scholars.* And, indeed, it is undeniable that we 
continue to hear of culdees at St. Andrews in records until 1332. Yet, in 
the light of what can be learned of the origins and policy of the bishops of 
St. Andrews in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, it would be 
remarkable if the Celtic clergy should have endured at St. Andrews, the 


1 Op. cit., ii. 387. 

2 Charters, etc., of Inchaffray, ed. W. A. Lindsay, J. Dowden, and J. M. Thomson 
(Scottish History Society), xxv and liii—liv. 

3 [ have used the edition of 1927, in which the passage quoted appears on p. 87. 

4 See, e.g., D. E. Easson, ‘Foundation Charter of the Collegiate Church of Dunbar 
A.D. 1342’, in Miscellany of the Scottish History Society vi (1939), 81, and n. 1. ‘In 1342, 
at least one collegiate church—St. Mary’s-on-the-Rock, St. Andrews—was already in 
being; the ‘“‘Culdee” community, in self-defence, had adopted the form of a secular 
college c. 1250’. Cf. J. A. Duke, History of the Church of Scotland (1937), 87; W. D. Simpson, 
The Celtic Church in Scotland (1935), 116; and the Ordnance Survey Map of Monastic Britain 
(1950; North Sheet, Introduction, p. 5). 
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ecclesiastical centre of the Scottish kingdom, even as late as the early 
thirteenth century, and still more remarkable that they should have clung 
to their position until 1332 or later in defiance of ‘bishop, pope, and king’. 
Moreover, apart from the intrinsic improbability of such a survival, several 
pieces of documentary evidence from the thirteenth century should, I 
think, lead us seriously to question the accepted view, and should stimu- 
late a careful re-examination of all the available evidence in order to get 
at the truth of what happened to the St. Andrews culdees during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

In the first place, we learn from a papal letter of 27 April 1217,' that 
on some occasion between 1202 and 1216 the bishop of St. Andrews, 
William Malvoisin, absolved the culdees of St. Andrews from the sentence 
of excommunication passed against them, at the instance of the prior and 
chapter of the cathedral, by papal judges-delegate. Then again, on 7 
August 1220,? Honorius III commissioned his legate in Scotland, Master 
James,’ to settle the case between the prior and convent of St. Andrews on 
the one side, and, on the other, bishop Malvoisin; ‘certain clergy of St. 
Andrews commonly called culdees’;* Master H[ugh] of Melbourne, 
Master Adam Ovidius, Master Adam of Scone; and the clerks Henry of 
Weles and Roger of Huntingfield; together with certain others.’ The 
dispute concerned a wide variety of matters in which the prior and canons 
complained that they had suffered injuries at the hands of their opponents. 
Chief among these disputed matters they listed churches, possessions, 
pensions and other rents, liberties, estates, and prebendal lands. 

Thus in the second decade of the thirteenth century, we find that 
the culdees, instead of defying their bishop, were first protected by him, 
and then closely associated with him and two of the most prominent 
members of his familia.* Moreover, far from defying the pope, the culdees 


1 Theiner, No. 6. 

* Ibid., No. 37. Evidently the case had, at least in part, been committed previously to 
the abbot of Melrose. The bishop, his clerks, and the steward, of St. Andrews had been 
freed from his jurisdiction in the matter by a letter dated Viterbo, 4 March 1220 (Nat. 
Library of Scotland MS. Adv. 15.1.19, No. vi; Registrum Prioratus Sancti Andree (Banna- 
tyne Club), xlii-xliii. This work is henceforth abbreviated to RPSA.). 

* For the legation of Master James, a canon of St. Victor, see Theiner, No. 35 and 
Chronicle of Melrose (Facsimile Edition, 1936), 72, 75. 

* Quosdam clericos de S. Andrea, qui Keledei vulgariter appellantur. 

5 These included the bishop and archdeacon of Dunblane, and Hugh of Nydie, who 
may have been the bishop of St. Andrews’s steward. 

6 Master Hugh of Melbourne, with whom I think we may safely identify the Master 
H. de Meleburne of Theiner, No. 37, appears often as a member of the episcopal familia 
in the time of bishop Malvoisin and his successor David Bernham. See, e.g., RPSA. 156-7, 
160-1, 163-8, 281, 306; Registrum de Dunfermelyn (Bannatyne Club), No. 119. 

Master Adam Ovidius was likewise a prominent clerk of bishop Malvoisin (Registrum 
Vetus de Aberbrothoc (Bannatyne Club), Nos. 153-9, 161-7; RPSA., 266, 316). He had some 
interest in Hobkirk church, in the diocese of Glasgow (Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis 
(Bannatyne Club), No. 114), of which see Malvoisin had been bishop from 1200 to 1202. 

Master Adam of Scone was a royal chaplain (Reg. Vetus de Aberbrothoc, No. 136) and 
possibly a canon of Dunkeld (RPSA., 296). 

Roger of Huntingfield, probably a member of the English baronial family of that 
name, was incumbent of Lathrisk, Fife, to which he had possibly been presented by the 
family of de Quinci (RPSA., 156, 336; Rot. Litt. Claus. (Record Com.), i, 110b). 
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obtained a confirmation of their possessions from Innocent IV, who, in 
August 1249,! placed under papal protection the ‘provost and chapter of 
St. Mary of St. Andrews’. It will be seen shortly that it was the culdees 
who were described by this new corporate designation. As to their acting 
in defiance of the king, the thirteenth-century evidence points to exactly 
the opposite being the case. On 20 July 1255,? Pope Alexander IV sent a 
letter to the prior and chapter of St. Andrews, in which he declared that 
no prejudice should arise to them or their church in their right, on account 
of the fact that [in 1239] at the election of David [Bernham, the king’s 
chamberlain], and again [in 1255] at the postulation of Master Gamelin 
[the king’s chancellor], as bishops of St. Andrews, two of the culdees of the 
church of St. Mary of Kilrymont® of the city of St. Andrews, ‘who call 
themselves canons’,* were admitted to the proceedings at the instance of, 
respectively, king Alexander II and king Alexander III. On two occasions, 
that is to say, during the century, it was the king who compelled the re- 
luctant and, indeed, protesting canons to admit certain culdees to cere- 
monies at which what was doubtless the king’s choice of prominent civil 
servants for the St. Andrews see was formally approved. 

So far the evidence does not readily fit in with any notion of the Celtic 
culdean community ‘surviving’ at St. Andrews in opposition to any 
authority except the prior and canons of the cathedral. There is at least 
one further document which seems to make such a notion altogether 
untenable. We have the record, luckily preserved among Sir James 
Balfour of Denmylne’s collections in the National Library of Scotland, of a 
formal monition and appointing by papal judges-delegate of a day for 
hearing the case brought by the prior and convent of St. Andrews against 
the culdees, dated 7 November 1250.° In this are given the names of seven 
culdees of the church of St. Mary of the city of St. Andrews who, it is said 
in the document, were ‘acting as canons’. These seven evidently did not 
comprise the entire community, since the dispute was also concerned with 
‘every other culdee acting as a canon’ and included the vicars who, it 
seems, performed the opus dei for the culdees in their church of 
St. Mary. 

We have some evidence for the status and careers of five of the culdees 


' Papal registers are missing for 1249; but this privilege is contained in a declaration 
by an auditor at the curia, a copy of which is Nat. Library of Scotland MS. Adv. 15.1.18, 
No. 32, printed by Reeves, op. cit., Appendix M 16. The privilege was dated Lyons, 
21 August, seventh pontifical year of Innocent IV (i.e., 1249). 

* Theiner, No. 177. 

3 In Theiner’s text, as also in La Ronciére, Les Régistres d’ Alexandre IV, i. 185, No. 
608, the name is spelt Kiltemont. Kilrymont (Kilrimund, Kilrimuned, etc.), was the old name 
of the site of the church dedicated to St. Andrew. It is interesting to find it used as late 
as 1255 in connexion with the culdees, whose church of St. Mary may have stood nearer 
the site of the older, pre-twelfth-century church than did either of those built for the 
Austin canons. 

4 Qui se canonicos nominant. 

5 Nat. Library MS. Adv. 15.1.18, No. 30. The best and most accessible printed text 
is in Reeves, op. cit., Appendix M 15, which, however, is not entirely free from errors. 

* The morrow of St. Leonard. 
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whose names are given. The first, Master Adam Makerston,? ‘acting as 
provost’, was one of the most prominent thirteenth-century Scottish 
clergymen not to hold episcopal office. A graduate either of Paris or 
Oxford,” he was associated with bishop Bernham in 1240 and at various 
later dates,* evidently as a member of his familia. In 1253 we find him 
exercising a kind of ‘voluntary jurisdiction’ on behalf of a well-known Fife 
laird, and in 1259 he appears as the bishop of St. Andrews’s Official.* In 
the previous year he had been one of the two envoys sent by king Alex- 
ander to negotiate with the king of England.® In 1263 he was appointed a 
papal chaplain,* and at the time of the collection of the papal tenth in 
1275-6 we hear of his paying a certain sum ‘for all his churches’.’ 

Richard Weyrement,® the next culdee to be named, was also a fairly 
prominent figure in his day. When David Bernham was elected bishop of 
St. Andrews in 1239 at a ceremony at which, as we have seen, two of the 
culdees participated, the news of the election was sent to the pope by three 
proctors of the cathedral chapter. Two of these, who were canons-regular 
of the priory, failed to reach Rome, one dying on the journey, the other 
falling seriously ill. The third proctor, who reached the curia successfully, 
was Master Richard Vairement, described at the time as a ‘secular 
canon’.® Six years later (13 September 1245), at the request of the Queen 
of Scots, Master Richard Veirement, her chancellor, and rector of 
Tannadyce,!° was dispensed to hold an additional benefice with cure of 
souls.4! In May 1251, as we learn from a papal letter dated 7 June of that 
year, Master Richard Verment, a culdee, was the defendant in a case 
heard at the papal curia.1* The appellants were the prior and chapter of 
St. Andrews. They claimed that a vacant culdee prebend ought, in ac- 
cordance with privileges issued by eight popes, from Lucius II'* to 
Honorius III, to have passed to them; instead, it had been wrongfully 


1 Magister Adam de Malkarwistun. The name appears variously as Malcarueston, 
Malcaruistun, etc., and represents the village in the Merse now called Makerston. 

* See the ‘Letters of a Scottish Student at Paris and Oxford, c. 1250’, ed. N. R. Ker 
and W. A. Pantin, in Oxford Formularies, ii. (ed. H. E. Salter, W. A. Pantin, and H. G. 
Richardson, Oxford Historical Society 1942), 485, No. 9. Adam Makerston (here Malcal- 
strain’) may have been at both Paris and Oxford. 

3 RPSA, 168, 169, 281. 

4 Cartulary of Lindores, ed. J. Dowden (Scottish History Society), Nos. 64 and 110 
respectively. 

5 Bain, Calendar of Scottish Documents, i. Nos. 2126, 2127. 

* W. Bliss, Calendar of Papal Letters, i. 391. 

7 A. I. Dunlop, ‘Bagimond’s Roll: A Statement of the Tenths of the Kingdom of 
Scotland’, in Miscellany of the Scottish History Society, vi (1939), 36, 65. 

® In Reeves’s text the name is given as Weytement. I have verified the correct reading 
as given above from the original MS. 

® Theiner, No. 100. 

10 This church had been given to the canons of St. Andrews priory by Richard de 
Malluvel before 1187 (RPSA. 64, 152, 231). 

11 Bliss, op. cit., 220. 

12 Theiner, No. 145. The identity of Richard Weyrement in the list of culdees with 
Master Richard Verment is made clear from ibid., p. 54, col. 2. 

13 Although the priory had received privileges from all the popes named, there is no 
extant bull of Lucius that mentions the culdees. The earliest to do so was one of Eugenius 
ITI, of 1147. 
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obtained by Master Richard. The defendant did not wish to contest the 
case against the canons, from whom, he said, he had received many 
favours. He resigned the prebend into the hands of the judge,? who 
awarded it to the canons. This is not the last occasion on which we hear of 
Richard Vairement in record, for there are references to him in the diocese 
of St. Andrews in 1265 and in 1267.3 

William Wishart, whose name appears after Vairement’s, had a 
rather more amply documented career. Like Makerston, Master William 
Wishart was probably a graduate of Paris or Oxford or both.‘ From 1254 
to 1271 he was archdeacon of St. Andrews,® and chancellor of the kingdom 
for very nearly the same period. In 1273 he became bishop of St. Andrews, 
and died in 1279.8 

The other two culdees of 1250 about whom we have any knowledge 
were Robert de Insula and Patrick Muckhart (Patricius de Muchard). 
The former we find associated with bishop Malvoisin, probably as one of 
his clerks, circa 1230, and also, as a clerk of bishop Bernham, in 1246.’ 
Patrick of Muckhart seems also to have been an episcopal clerk; at least, a 
person called ‘Sir P. de Mukard’ witnessed as a clerk of bishop Bernham 
two strictly contemporary documents of circa 1245.8 And although there 
does not appear to be any further evidence regarding the other two culdees 
whose names are given, Michael Black (Niger) and Michael Ruffus, it is 
probable that their status was similar to that of their fellows. 

Thus we find the culdees in 1250 forming a small collegiate church, 
whose membership comprised a provost and more than six canons, 
together with the vicars who celebrated divine office on their behalf. The 
provost was a clergyman of considerable note, a prominent member of the 
bishop of St. Andrews’s household and a trusted servant of the king. Four 
of the canons were episcopal or royal clerks, two of them being persons of 
some importance in contemporary Scotland.® It is hard to see in what 


1 As we have seen, in 1245 he was rector of a church belonging to the priory. 

* This was the English cardinal-priest, John of Toledo (of St. Laurence-in-Lucina) ; 
see A. Chacon, Vitae . . . Pontificum, etc., (ed. of 1677), ii. cols. 118-9. It is tempting to 
identify the cardinal’s chaplain, Richard, an Englishman, who was provided to the see of 
the Isles (Sodor) in 1253, and was a canon of St. Andrews, with Richard de Noffertuno 
(? of Nafferton) who acted in the above case as the priory of St. Andrews’s proctor, and 
also with Richard, canon of St. Andrews, who acted as the priory’s proctor in 1252 or 
1253 (RPSA. 26; Theiner, No. 145; Dowden, Bishops of Scotland, 278). 

8 Reg. Vetus de Aberbrothoc, 187, 269; RPSA. 312-3, respectively. 

* Oxford Formularies, ii. 485-6, 489-90, Nos. 7, 11, 18. 

5 Bliss, op. cit., 296; RPSA. p. xliii, No. 12; Dowden, Bishops of Scotland, 306. 

6 Tbid., 18-19. 

? RPSA., 157, 169, respectively; an unprinted charter of bishop Bernham (H.M. 
General Register House, Edinburgh, Black Book of St. Andrews, fo. 35) was also witnessed 
by Robert de Insula. 

8 RPSA., 281; H.M. Register House, Edinburgh, Calendar of Charters, No. 27. Muck- 
hart was a living in the collation of the bishop of St. Andrews (Bliss, op. cit., 30). 

® Skene thought it possible that Richard Vairement was the author of a fabulous 
history of Scotland included in the lost Great Register of St. Andrews Priory, and that 
he was the ‘Veremondus’ or ‘Veremond’ cited as an authority by Hector Boece and 
David Chambers of Ormont in the sixteenth century; see Skene’s edition of John of 
Fordun (Chronica Gentis Scotorum, i (1871), pp. xxxviii ff., and note 1. There does not 
seem to be any direct evidence for this. 
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sense these influential churchmen can be regarded as ‘representatives of 
the Celtic clergy’, nor does their church seem obviously to be a survival 
from the twelfth and earlier centuries. 

Yet survival in some sense there must have been. Evidence for it can be 
adduced from a number of sources. For example, we have preserved in a 
notarial transumpt of the fifteenth century a copy of a charter by which 
Master Adam Makerston, the provost, and the chapter of the Blessed Mary 
of the city of St. Andrews feued out to John, son of William Lambin’s 
son,’ the whole land of Lethin with Kyninnis (the present-day Lambie- 
letham, south of St. Andrews). Now the culdees had been given Lethin 
(in exchange for part of Strathkinness) as early as circa 1160,? and they were 
said to be holding Lethin with Kininnis at various dates between then and 
the period 1189-1198, and again in 1199.° 

Again, according to the Book of Assumptions of the sixteenth century, 
the provostry of St. Mary’s (or, as it was known in later medieval times, 
the ‘Lady College Kirk’) was said to hold the lands of Kinkell,* which we 
know the culdees held in the period 1172—1178,5 as well as in 1199.6 And 
George Martine of Claremont, who wrote his Religuiae Divi Andreae in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, says that the prebends of the Lady 
College at the end of the sixteenth century included those of Cameron and 
Cairns, and Kinglassie and Kingask,’ which plainly represent the twelfth- 
century culdee holdings (as preserved in the St. Andrews Priory Register) 
of Cambrun, Kernes, Kilglassin,® and Kingask.® 

But by far the most striking evidence of continuity between the mid- 
twelfth century and the early part of the fourteenth has always been the 
fact that the term ‘the culdees’, in one or other of its contemporary forms,!° 
was used throughout the period to describe apparently one body of 
clergy.44 Our only account of the St. Andrews culdees circa 1144" describes 


1 Calendar of Laing Charters (1899), No. 15. In the twelfth century Lambin had 
evidently been a prominent burgess of St. Andrews (H.M. Register House, Edinburgh, 
Black Book of St. Andrews, fo. 35°). His son William floruit c. 1190-1220 (RPSA. 45, 268, 
316). A person called H(ugh) Lambin was apparently a particular friend of Master 
Adam Makerston (Oxford Formularies, ii. 485, 489, Nos. 9 and 17). 

2 RPSA., 203. 3 Tbid., 131, 143, 145, 150, 318. 

“ Given from the Book of Assumptions of Thirds of Benefices of 1561 by George Martine, 
in his Reliquiae Divi Andreae (see infra, n. 7), p. 217. 

5 Walter Macfarlane’s Genealogical Collections (ed. J. Toshach Clark, Scottish History 
Society), ii. 532. 

6 RPSA., 318. 

7 Op. cit., 216, 217. This work was dedicated in 1683 to Archbishop Burnet. The first 
printed edition was published at St. Andrews in 1797. 

8 This, presumably older, form of the name seems to shew that it was, or had been, 
the site of a shrine or chapel. 

® RPSA., 318. 

10 See supra, p. 23, n. 1. Calledei is sometimes a variant in papal documents. 

 Theiner, passim; RPSA., xxxi-xxxii (1309); Scotichronicon, ed. W. Goodall (1759), 
i. 360-363 (1271-1332). 

12 The account, taken from the lost Great Register of St. Andrews Priory, is to be 
found in Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 4628, fos. 240 ff. I have used the edition of W. F. 
Skene, Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, 183-193; but in some respects the partial edition of 
Reeves, op. cit., Appendix M a, is more accurate and satisfactory. The title given to the 
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them as a community of thirteen, holding office hereditarily.! Though they 
held a place in the church of St. Andrew, they did not serve its chief altar, 
that of the Apostle. Following their custom, they celebrated divine office 
‘in a certain corner of the church’,? presumably at a side altar. These 
culdees held their prebends individually; they were also supported by 
personal offerings, and held only their poorer property in common. From 
the acts providing for their replacement by regular canons it seems that 
they were broadly equated by the reformers with those bodies of secular 
canons which in the first half of the twelfth century were being very widely 
replaced by Augustinians.? 

Yet although this equation might be made in 1159, it is a far cry from 
Gillecrist the abbot and the hereditary culdees of Kilrymont in the twelfth 
century,‘ to Master Adam Makerston the provost and the prebendaries 
of the collegiate church of St. Mary of Kilrymont of the city of St. Andrews 
in 1250. The foregoing evidence, in short, presents us at first glance with a 
serious conflict. In the twelfth century, the culdees, a community whose 
name, character, and personnel bear witness to its origin in the older, 
Celtic church, were regarded as old-fashioned and unbecoming to the 
principal church in the kingdom, and provision was made for their re- 
placement by Austin canons. But a hundred years later the culdees were 
still at St. Andrews, though no longer in the cathedral church. Far from 
being either Celtic or old-fashioned, they formed a small college of highly- 
placed secular clerks closely connected with the bishop and the king. 

This is a conflict which is not resolved by positing an exceptionally 
tenacious conservatism on the culdees’ part, or even by Dr. Easson’s 
explanation, quoted above, that the culdees had taken the form of a 
secular college ‘in self-defence’; or that they had merely ‘conformed to 
Roman ways’.® Yet despite the paucity of the evidence, which makes it 
impossible to pronounce with certainty, it is, I think, possible to suggest a 
reasonable solution of the problem. The validity of this solution depends 
partly on the documents already cited, together with what is known of the 
policy of the bishops of St. Andrews, Roger de Beaumont (1198-1202) 
and William Malvoisin (1202-1238), and also of what was happening in 
their time at a number of other cathedral churches in England and 
Ireland where there were chapters of regular clergy. In addition, certain 
other documents to which I shall refer shortly seem capable of a natural 
interpretation in the light of this solution. 


account by Skene, ‘Legend of St. Andrew’, and his date for its composition, 1279, 
obscure the fact that the last part of the account is a Historia Fundationis of St. Andrews 
Priory written (probably by a canon of the house) before 1153. 

1 Skene, op. cit., 188: ‘Habebantur tamen in ecclesia Sancti Andreae, quota et 
quanta tunc erat, tredecim per successionem carnalem, quos Keledeos appellant . . .’ 

® Skene, op. cit., 190. 

8 See, e.g., Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (ed. Caley, Ellis and Bandinel), vi, Part I, 
p- 305, No. VII; Gallia Christiana, vol. xi (Paris, 1874), Instrumenta, col. 238, No. XI. 

4 For Abbot Gillecrist, see infra. 

5 Supra, p. 25, n. 4; The Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, Annual Report, 1941, 
134. 
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Put briefly, the hypothesis is that either bishop Beaumont or bishop 
Malvoisin, or possibly both working successively towards the same end, 
and no doubt with the compliance of the king, effectively converted the 
old culdee community, with its lands and revenues intact, into a secular 
collegiate foundation, separate from the cathedral priory; and that they 
did this chiefly if not entirely by collating the prebends of this church to 
clerks of their own familiae, or to clerks for whom the king may have 
wished provision to be made. 

This conversion need not have been effected by a single drastic act of 
expropriation. By the close of the twelfth century it is quite possible that a 
number of the culdee prebends had become vacant through the death of 
their incumbents, and had not been filled up in the manner (whatever it 
was) in which they had been accustomed to be filled in earlier times. The 
Celtic culdees were evidently still a legally recognized body in the period 
1172-1178, when their abbot, Gillecrist, feued out certain lands to the 
bishop’s steward.! The abbot of the culdees, this time unnamed, occurs 
again in record of the following decade.? We next hear of an individual 
culdee in the period 1200-1209, when ‘Johannes Keledeus’ witnessed an 
agreement between the priory of St. Andrews and a tenant with the highly 
Celtic name of Gellin, son of Gillecrist mac Cussegerri.? The order of 
names in the testing clauses of early thirteenth-century charters is not 
usually haphazard, though it would be wrong to put too much weight on 
evidence of this sort. But it is perhaps significant that the name of John the 
culdee appears among the laymen. He was no doubt a member of the 
older Celtic community, and if he was regarded as being a clergyman his 
status as such was not thought very prominent. 

Rather earlier than this, however, we have the record of an agreement 
which may be assigned to the years 1198-9, between the prior and 
convent of St. Andrews and the culdees. This agreement seems to have an 
important bearing on our enquiry, and deserves describing in some 
detail. By it the canons granted the culdees the right to all teinds in the 
latter’s lands, which lay south and east of St. Andrews, but all parochial 
revenues, that is from marriages, purifications, oblations, baptisms, and 
burials, were to be retained by the canons. For their part, the culdees 
surrendered the lands of Strathtyrum, west of St. Andrews, but were 
allowed to keep the obventions of Kinglassie, again save for the charac- 
teristically parochial dues from baptisms and burials. What the agreement 
did was to consolidate the culdee holdings in a fairly compact block of 
land, give them a secure and, be it noted, an ecclesiastical, income, and 


1 Macfarlane’s Genealogical Collections, ii. 532. 2 RPSA., 353 (¢. 1180-1188). 

* Ibid., 329. Gellin seems to have been connected with the old church of St. Andrews, 
since the canons gave him the right to bear the ‘great banner’ (Morbrac, read Mérbrat) 
as his predecessor had done before. 

* RPSA., 318-9. It dates in the time of Prior Gilbert, the years of whose priorate are 
uncertain. If we read xxxiv for xxiv in Book VI, cap. 50 of the Scotichronicon (ed. Goodall, 
i. 367) we might take it that Gilbert became prior in 1196 and died in 1198-9; he was 
apparently dead by 1200. Bishop Beaumont, though elected in 1189, was not consecrated 
until early in 1198. 
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deprive them of any parochial status. That this agreement was regarded 
as being of more than transitory importance seems plain. It was to be 
confirmed by the king and by bishop Beaumont. It was authenticated by 
the seals of the prior and convent for their own part and, and this seems 
significant, of bishop Beaumont on the part of the culdees. The list of 
witnesses is unusually impressive. Besides Beaumont himself they included 
three bishops (Aberdeen, Dunkeld, and Dunblane) and one bishop-elect 
(Brechin). The laymen were headed by the king’s brother, David, earl of 
Huntingdon; Duncan, earl of Fife, and his three sons; Gilbert, earl of 
Strathearn, with his brother; Gilchrist, earl of Angus, with his son; 
Murdoch, earl of Menteith; and Robert of London, the most prominent 
of the king’s bastards. Clearly no trivial agreement was recorded by this 
document. And if Beaumont’s réle in the matter was simply that of an 
aloof arbitrator, which is unlikely to have been the case, it still seems hard 
to believe that he would have set his seal to a deed which was meant to 
give permanence to the existence at St. Andrews of a community un- 
changed from the days of the Celtic church. In fact, the agreement seems 
to be the starting-point of a fresh departure, and to usher in a new act of 
this prolonged drama in which king and bishop give their support to the 
culdees, if need be against the established chapter of the cathedral. It 
marks, I suggest, the beginning of the process by which the old culdean 
community became a secular collegiate church. 

So far we have discussed the problem of the survival of the culdees. 
We may now turn to the related problem of their participation in episcopal 
elections. As we have seen, throughout the thirteenth century, from 1239 
onwards, the culdees put in a claim to take part in such elections, although 
the only occasions on which any of their number are recorded as having 
done so were in 1239 and in 1255. But when and how did this claim arise? 
Earlier writers on the subject seem to have taken it for granted that the 
culdees had had this right under the older Celtic dispensation. Reeves, and 
following him Hay Fleming, speak of their ‘prescriptive right’.1 But there 
is really no evidence that the Celtic culdees did participate in episcopal 
elections, and it would be surprising to find that they had ever done so. 
From all we know of the bishops in early times it is most probable that they 
were not elected but appointed. Eadmer, it is true, relates that he came to 
St. Andrews to be bishop in 1120 eligente eum clero et populo terrae; but this is 
the account of a stickler for canonical procedure, who only a little before 
says that he owed his appointment to the request of king Alexander and to 
Henry I’s consent to that request.® It is likely in fact that Eugenius III’s 

1 Supra, pp. 24—5. So much was this right taken for granted that Sir Archibald Lawrie, 
printing Eugenius III’s privilege of 1147 in his Early Scottish Charters (No. 181), entitled 
it ‘Bull . . . giving the right of electing the Bishop of St. Andrews to the Prior and Canons 
. . . instead of to the Keledei’ (my italics). The bull does not mention the culdees in con- 
nexion with episcopal elections, and the formula by which it conveys the privilege of 
episcopal election to the canons is the standard formula employed generally at this time; 
cf. W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, vol. 2 (1, Texte), Berlin 1936, Nos. 20, 48, 


and 57, of 1139, 1146, and 1148 respectively. 
2 Historia Novorum (Rolls Series), 282. * Ibid., 279-281. 
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privilege of 1147 giving the Austin canons the right of free canonical 
election of future bishops introduced an entirely new element into the 
constitution of the cathedral church; and as late as 1178, when the canons 
tried to exercise this right without consulting the king, it caused a dispute 
that lasted ten years. 

The first occasion on which we hear of the culdees’ taking part in an 
episcopal election was in fact in 1239, when David Bernham was chosen. 
This culdean participation was at the king’s instance, and seems to be 
illustrated by a brief document preserved at St. Andrews, to which hitherto 
no attention seems to have been paid.! This is one half of a chirograph 
recording an agreement between John the prior and the canons of St. 
Andrews on the one side and the two archdeacons of the diocese, Master 
Laurence, archdeacon of St. Andrews, and Sir W.,? archdeacon of Lothian, 
on the other. Their late bishop, William (i.e., Malvoisin), having died, it 
was agreed between them that on this occasion, saving both parties’ rights 
and without prejudice to either party whether in present possession or in 
right and law,* the ‘community’ (communitas) should take part in the 
election of the next bishop. It seems not unreasonable to suppose that by 
the ‘community’ was meant the body of clergy of St. Andrews who in 
1220 were ‘commonly called culdees’, and who before 1249 had become 
the provost and chapter of St. Mary. It would, however, require clearer 
confirmation to make this anything more than a supposition. 

There is no such uncertainty about the culdees’ claims to participate 
in elections, or about the pertinacity with which the prior and convent 
opposed them. In the end the canons were successful, but for our enquiry 
the most interesting record is provided by the struggle which led to that 
success. In 1252, the year after Master Richard Vairement’s case had been 
settled at the curia, the prior and canons renewed the conflict. They 
obtained papal letters addressed to the bishop of Brechin, the abbot of 
Arbroath and the prior of May ordering them to cite peremptorily not 
only ‘the provost and culdees of the chapel of St. Mary’,* but bishop 
Bernham also, to appear, or be represented by proctors, before the pope 
within three months of the publication of their summons—i.e., before 


13 July 1253.5 


1 This document was purchased by the University Library, St. Andrews, in 1943, its 
previous history being obscure. It is catalogued as MS. DA 890. S1 W5 (see infra, p. 39). 

2 This was almost certainly William Maule (de Maulia), who was archdeacon of 
Lothian probably from c. 1231 toc. 1260. 

3 Nec in possessorio nec in petitorio. 

4 The difference in the terminology used respectively by the prior and convent and 
the culdees is worth remarking. The former were careful to style themselves the ‘prior 
and canons (or convent) of the cathedral chapter of St. Andrews’, while they called the 
collegiate church of the culdees the ‘chapel’ of St. Mary, and its occupants ‘culdees’, or 
‘culdees acting as canons’. The culdees, on the other hand, never seem to have so styled 
themselves in the thirteenth century; their official style was ‘The provost and chapter 
of the church of the Blessed Mary of the city of St. Andrews’, and by c. 1290 the legend 
on their common seal read sIGILLVM CAPITVLI S. MARIE CAPELLE DOMINI REGIS SCOTORVM 
(Cal. Laing Charters, No. 15). 

5 RPSA., 26. 
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The prior and convent were unlucky in their citation of their bishop, 
for Bernham died in April 1253, and the whole business had to be begun 
afresh. On 7 June 1253, they issued a declaration narrating the foregoing 
events, concluding somewhat plaintively: 

“We were about to proceed, as was just, in this case, and the papal 
judges-delegate had cited the bishop of St. Andrews and the provost and 
culdees according to the tenor of the papal mandate; now, since our 
bishop has died, we declare our citation superseded. When our church is 
provided with a bishop, we shall prosecute our right in the said cause by 
another citatory letter’.? 

Three weeks later, and acting apparently without the royal congé 
d@’élire, the canons elected the dean of Dunkeld, Robert de Stuteville.? The 
king wished the archdeacon of St. Andrews, Master Abel, to be made 
bishop. It is not surprising to learn that when, on the day before they 
elected Stuteville, the canons pleaded strenuously with Master Abel to 
agree to their choice his response was unfavourable.* Both Abel and a 
proctor for the culdees went to the pope and protested that the election 
was invalid because of their exclusion. The pope’s official reply, embody- 
ing Master Abel’s arguments together with some of those of the prior and 
canons, is in some ways the most interesting, as it is certainly the most tanta- 
lising, document concerning the culdees in thirteenth century record.‘ 

According to Abel and the culdees, the election of Stuteville had been 
invalid because the canons had performed it without their due participa- 
tion and vote. To this the prior and canons answered that neither arch- 
deacon nor culdees had any right in episcopal elections. Formerly, only 
the canons-regular had elected the bishop; they had held this right 
‘beyond memory’, and still possessed the papal privilege giving them the 
right of electing a bishop and declaring that on the death of the culdees 
canons-regular should replace them. The archdeacon’s argument follows, 
and it was largely historical also. There had been, he said, an archi- 
diaconal dignity in the church before the canons had been introduced.5 
‘And’, he continued, ‘although, when the culdees left the church of St. 
Andrew, and entered the church of St. Mary, retaining their prebends, 
liberties and rights in their entirety, canons-regular might have been 
introduced, nevertheless the archidiaconal dignity never disappeared, 
but remained, and the archdeacon remained in the church with the 
canons, as he had been wont formerly’.* He added that his predecessor 


1 Tbid. 2 Scotichronicon (ed. Goodall) i. 360. 

3 Theiner, No. 162. 4 Ibid. 

5 This was true, in that there was an archdeacon of Lothian in or before 1144; but no 
archdeacon of St. Andrews itself appears until ¢. 1150. 

6 ‘Et licet exeuntibus Calideis de predicta Sancti Andree ecclesia, et intrantibus 
prefatam ecclesiam Sancte Marie, prebendas, libertates et iura sua integre retinendo 
Canonici regulares in ipsam ecclesiam Sancti Andree fuerint introducti: Archidiaconalis 
tamen dignitas nunquam ibi evanuit, sed perseveravit ibidem, et Archidiaconus in 
eadem remansit ecclesia cum ipsis Canonicis regularibus, sicut ibi consueverat prius esse’. 
The Latin does not seem free from ambiguity as to whether it was the culdees or the canons 
who retained their rights. I have taken it to mean the former. 
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(Master Laurence) had taken part in the postulation to the St. Andrews 
see of Geoffrey, bishop of Dunkeld;! this the prior and canons admitted, 
but declared that he took part not as archdeacon but as advisor (consi- 
liarius). Abel further added that bishop Bernham had collated the arch- 
deaconry to him, and assigned to him (or to it?) a stall in choir and place 
in chapter.? 

The archdeacon was a papal chaplain, and had been in the pope’s 
confidence for some years.* It is not surprising that Innocent took his part 
and, quashing Stuteville’s election as invalid, himself appointed Abel as 
bishop. Yet the pope did not effectively answer the points raised by the 
priory; and its tradition, embodied in the later accounts of Wyntoun and 
Walter Bower,‘ that Abel obtained the see unjustly, is difficult to discount. 
The prior and canons were probably telling the truth when they claimed 
that in the past (if we except 1239) elections had been performed only by 
themselves. 

The problem which most concerns us is to decide what period Abel 
referred to when he described the culdees leaving the church of St. 
Andrew and entering that of St. Mary. If he meant 1144, his account can- 
not be accepted as it stands. The culdees were certainly regarded as 
having a place in the cathedral church after the priory had been founded,® 
and even as late as 19 June 1248, which was the date of the last papal 
privilege copied into the St. Andrews Priory Register which provided for 
the substitution, in the church of St. Andrews, of regular canons in the 
place of deceased culdees.* In fact it may not be a coincidence that 1249 
is the earliest year in which we find mention of the church of St. Mary. 
Master Abel may have been referring to recent history. In any case, it 
seems clear from his account that it was the formal transference of the 
culdees from the cathedral into another church, retaining their prebends 
and rights, that was responsible for the mid-thirteenth century collegiate 
church of St. Mary—the earliest collegiate church in Scotland. 

Although this formal transference and erection of a collegiate church 
may not have taken place before 1248-9, the evidence outlined in the 
foregoing pages provides, I consider, some grounds for believing that the 
first moves of the process whereby the culdees became a secular college 
were made by bishop Beaumont and his successor. Whether the object 
from the outset was the creation of a separate collegiate church, which 
would in effect strengthen the bishop’s hand against his chapter of regu- 
lars, is not certain. But if that was not the intention, it was undoubtedly the 
result. It is inconceivable that William Malvoisin, a typical school-trained 
prelate of his time, should have permitted a body of hereditary Celtic 


1 In 1238 (Dowden, Bishops of Scotland, 13). 

2 “Subiunxit ... quod .. . David Episcopus Sancti Andree sibi . . . Archidiaconatum 
eundem contulerat, stallo in choro et loco in Capitulo ipsius ecclesie assignatis’. 

5 Bliss, op. cit., 244-5. 

* Orygynale Cronykil, ed. Laing (1872), ii. 255; Scotichronicon, (ed. Goodall), i. 360. 

5 Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, Nos. 181, 233. 

° RPSA., 98-102; unfortunately there does not seem to be any later bull of general 
confirmation to compare with this; ibid., 103-6 is of the same date. 
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clergy to continue at his own episcopal see, and it is unlikely, in view of 
his generally restrictive attitude towards the established religious orders, 
that he would willingly have seen any of the culdee prebends pass into the 
hands of the regular canons of the priory. It is, I think, more probable that 
in the period 1202~16, when Malvoisin absolved them from excommuni- 
cation, and again in 1220, when they were fellow defendants with Malvoisin 
and his clerks, the culdees were already themselves episcopal clerks, to 
whom the bishop had collated the prebends of the older Celtic foundation. 

It is worth glancing, at this point, at some contemporary developments 
at other cathedral churches with chapters of regular clergy. The most 
widely known of ecclesiastical disputes in England in the last twenty 
years of the twelfth century concerned the attempt by the two arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Baldwin and Hubert Walter, to found a college 
of highly-placed learned secular clerks near Canterbury, ostensibly in 
honour of St. Thomas, but having for its ulterior purpose the creation 
of a second chapter of the cathedral to offset the authority of the prior and 
monks and enhance that of the archbishop and his suffragans.! There is, 
as far as I am aware, no evidence to link either Beaumont or Malvoisin 
with this Canterbury scheme; but they must have known about it, and 
the ensuing conflict, which became, as Dom Knowles has put it,? ‘a cause 
célébre familiar to the whole of Christian Europe’. 

The Canterbury episode, lasting intermittently from 1186 to 1200, 
was not an isolated one. At Coventry, for example, bishop Hugh of 
Nunant actually expelled the monks of his chapter in 1189-90, and 
between then and 1198, when Hugh died and the monks were restored, 
there was a chapter of secular canons at the cathedral church. Of greater 
interest, however, from the standpoint of comparison with St. Andrews, 
was the contemporary development at Dublin. There, the native Irish 
archbishop, Lorcan Ua Tuathail (Laurence O’Toole) had turned the 
existing cathedral clergy of Holy Trinity (Christ Church) into a chapter 
of Augustinian canons of the order of Arrouaise circa 1163.4 The first 
Anglo-Norman archbishop, John Comyn, a trusted servant of Henry II, 
was appointed in 1181,and consecrated in the following year. He enlarged 
the foundation of the existing cathedral of Holy Trinity, but it is of especial 
interest to note that within eight years of becoming archbishop, he took 
over the old parish church of St. Patrick in the south of Dublin, and re- 
established it as a secular collegiate foundation for thirteen prebendaries 
of honest life and learning—no doubt clerks of his own familia.’ This new 


1 See Stubbs’s introduction to his edition of the Epistolae Cantuarienses (Rolls Series) ; 
and D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (1949), 318-22, 325-6. 

2 Tbid., 319. -® Knowles, op. cit., 322-4. 

4 See P. J. Dunning, ‘The Arroasian Order in Mediaeval Ireland’ in Irish Historical 
Studies, iv, No. 16 (1945), 308. Father Dunning points out that the exact date of St. 
Laurence’s foundation is not certain. 

5 See the article on Comyn by Tout in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the 
references there cited, especially W. M. Mason, History of St. Patrick’s (1820); cf. also 
G. H. Orpen, Ireland under the Normans (1911), ii., 62-5. St. Patrick’s was consecrated on 
17 March 1191. 
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collegiate church of St. Patrick was certain to be a serious rival to the older 
Augustinian cathedral chapter. It is not surprising to find that circa 1220 
Comyn’s successor, Henry of London, transformed St. Patrick’s into a full 
cathedral foundation, with a dean, precentor, treasurer and chancellor 
and other personae, his act being confirmed by Honorius III in a letter 
dated from the Lateran, 6 March 1221.! As a result, there were two 
cathedral churches and chapters at Dublin, the favoured secular founda- 
tion of John Comyn and Henry of London? assuming a status almost of 
equality with the older Augustinian priory. For much of the thirteenth 
century, the situation at St. Andrews must have borne a close resemblance 
to that at Dublin, with two bodies of clergy, the one secular and closely 
connected with the bishop, the other of Austin canons, both claiming to 
be capitular clergy of the cathedral church. 

In conclusion, the following points may be noted. In the thirteenth 
century, the culdees of St. Andrews were closely connected with the bishop 
and in some cases with the king. Before the close of the century, indeed, 
they formed a royal chapel, and may have held this position in effect if 
not in name considerably earlier. On various occasions throughout the 
century, from 1239 onwards, the culdees claimed a voice in episcopal 
elections. The most reasonable explanation of their claim seems to lie not 
in a ‘prescriptive’ right directly inherited from the days of the Celtic 
church, for which there is no clear evidence, but in the fact that the king 
of Scotland or the bishop of St. Andrews considered it advantageous that 
this virtually new foundation of episcopal and royal clerks should act, in 
this capacity at least, as capitular clergy. There seems to have been no 
legal break between the culdees of 1150 and the so-called ‘culdees’ of 1250, 
who held the prebends of the older Celtic community. Consequently the 
members of the ‘church of St. Mary of the city of St. Andrews’ could 
claim that in a sense they were as much cathedral clergy as the Austin 
canons. The obstacle to this claim, and it was a major one, which eventu- 
ally brought victory to the priory, was the explicit provision both by David 
I and by successive popes from Eugenius III to Innocent IV that the regu- 
lar canons should enjoy a total occupation of the cathedral church and its 
endowments. In spite of this, the priory was never able to appropriate all 
the culdees’ prebends and estates, and in the thirteenth century the 
‘culdee’ foundation was actually enlarged.* Moreover, the church of St. 
Mary may have been founded to circumvent the papal decrees regarding 
the substitution of regular canons for culdees in the cathedral. But on the 
head of episcopal election, the lawyer-pope Boniface VIII in 1297-8 

1 Mason, op. cit., Appendix, IV; Theiner, No. 45. 

* It may perhaps be mentioned that archbishops John and Henry had a clerk named 
Master Peter Malvoisin, canon of St. Patrick’s, and from 1221 to 1230 bishop of Ossory. 
I have found no evidence to connect Master Peter with his namesake at St. Andrews. 
(See the cartularies of St. Thomas’s and St. Mary’s, Dublin, ed. Gilbert (Rolls Series), 
references in indices; Bliss, op. cit., 67; Theiner, No. 41 ; P.R.O., Chancery Masters’ 


Exhibits, Lanthony Cartulary, vol. A 8, third and sixth charters in section I). 
* The rectory of Ceres was annexed to the provostship of St. Mary’s during the 


century. 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHAPTER OF ST. ANDREWS 


decided in favour of the priory, and his decision was evidently final. The 
collegiate church of St. Mary, however, remained at St. Andrews with its 
property intact and its prestige almost unimpaired until the period of the 
Reformation. The fact that the name ‘culdee’ was often given to its mem- 
bers at least until the fourteenth century should not be taken to mean 
that there was any survival of the older, Celtic church. Nevertheless, the 
history and function of their community in the thirteenth century, when 
they formed the earliest collegiate foundation in Scotland, provide a 
highly interesting example of episcopal and royal policy at the most 
important church in the kingdom. 


APPENDIX 

St. Andrews University Library, MS. DA 890. S1 W5. 

A hitherto unprinted? document recording an agreement between John, the prior, 
and the canons of St. Andrews and Master Laurence, archdeacon of St. Andrews, and 
Sir W(illiam), archdeacon of Lothian, regarding an episcopal election (1239). (See 
supra, p. 34). 


CYROGRAPHVM 


Cum clare memorie Willelmus quondam episcopus Sancti Andree uiam uniuerse 
carnis fuisset ingressus, de eleccione substituendi pontificis inter Johannem priorem et 
canonicos Sancti Andree ex una parte, et magistrum Laurencium archidiaconum Sancti 
Andree et dominum W. archidiaconum Laudonie ex altera, ita conuenit quod communitas 
hac uice intererunt eleccioni saluo iure utriusque partis ita quod neutri partium ex hoc 
fiat preiudicium in posterum nec in possessorio nec in petitorio. Et in huius rei testi- 
monium parti huius scripture per modum cyrographi confecte penes priorem et canonicos 
residenti apposita sunt sigilla dictorum archidiaconorum, parti uero penes archidiaconos 
residenti appositum est capituli Sancti Andree sigillum. 


Parchment, indented, 6? ins. x 2} ins. Foot folded, with slits for two seal tags. One 
seal on a tag remains at left-hand side, pointed oval, white wax, discoloured and badly 
chipped and worn. No legend is visible, but the impression of an ecclesiastical figure in 
an upright posture remains in the centre of the seal. No seal or tag remains on the right- 
hand side. 

The date is determined by the death of bishop William Malvoisin, on 9 July 1238, and 
the election of Master David Bernham as his successor, 3 June 1239. I have assumed that 
the election referred to in the document was Bernham’s election, and not the postulation 
of Geoffrey, bishop of Dunkeld, which was carried out probably on their own (with the 
archdeacon as ‘advisor’) by the prior and canons in 1238. The priory was not given 
papal permission to proceed to a second election, after Geoffrey’s postulation had been 
disallowed, until February 1239 (Theiner, No. 98). Master Laurence was archdeacon 
of St. Andrews from 1209 certainly until 1237-8, and his successor, Adam, is not heard of 
until November 1240 (Chronicle of Melrose, sub anno 1209; Charters of Coupar-Angus, ed. 
D. E. Easson (Scottish History Society), No. 43; RPSA., 164-8). 


1 Scotichronicon, ed. Goodall, i. 361-3; cf. Theiner, No. 362; Bliss, op. cit., 578. 
2 It is mentioned in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. 20 (1943-1945) 
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ntil comparatively recently the origins of the movement known 

as the devotio moderna attracted curiously little attention in this 

country. It was judged too medieval and too orthodox in charac- 
ter to have had much influence upon the course of reform, and the Anglican 
habit of relating all reforming movements to the Reformation did not 
allow it its rightful place in the history of the Christian spiritual life; from 
another angle, the sarcasms of Erasmus in his Compendium Vitae cast 
doubts about the disinterestedness of its teaching, and raised among 
humanists suspicions that its aims and methods were ultimately ob- 
scurantist. Its reforming activities were mainly associated with the efforts 
of a single wing of, or group within, the movement that aimed at reforming 
the religious houses along the lines of the Augustinian convents of Agne- 
tenburg and Windesheim, and small attention was paid to its appeal to 
the laity and its attempt to combat self-satisfied materialism among the 
prosperous middle classes in the towns. And the fact that it was, at any 
rate in its beginning, essentially a local movement, confined in the main 
to the western part of the ecclesiastical province of Cologne, still further 
confined its appeal. 

In the present century the work of scholars like Albert Hyma,? 
Schoengen® and Martin van Rhijn‘ has enlarged the social and intellectual 
content of the movement; and of late fresh studies of Thomas 4 Kempis 
have widened its historical connotation. Thomas, whether the De imitatione 
Christi is his or not, wrote the life of the two men to whom the New De- 
votion owed most: Geert (whom we shall call Gerard) Groote and Florence 
Radewijns, and his absorption in their acts and writings, particularly in 

1The substance of a paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference, 
London, in July, 1951. 

2 The Christian Renaissance: History of the ‘Devotio Moderna’, New York, 1925; ‘Drie en 
twintig Brieven van Geert Groote’, Archief voor de Gerschiedenis van het Aartsbisdom Utrecht, 
liii (1927), 1-54; liv (1929), 1-50; The Youth of Erasmus, Ann Arbor 1930. 

8 Die Schule von Zwolle von ihren Anftingen bis zur Einfiihrung der Reformation, Bd i, Frei- 
burg, Switzerland 1898; Jacobus Traiecti de Voecht, Narratio de Incohatione Domus Clericorum 
in Zwollis, ed. M.S., Amsterdam 1908. 


4 Wessel Gansfort, The Hague 1917; and his Studién over Wessel Gansfort en zijn tijd, 
Utrecht 1933. 
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GERARD GROOTE AND BEGINNINGS OF THE ‘NEW DEVOTION’ 


Chapter XVIII of the Vita Gerardi Magni, is reflected, as Fr. Debongnie 
has shown, in the first book (before 1424) of the Jmitatio and other later 
passages in that work.’ A large section of critical opinion tends to regard 
the Imitatio as a product of the Low Countries, in close relationship to the 
Devotio moderna, but since 1921 a number of scholars have been at pains to 
show that so far from Thomas being the author of that work, he is not 
more than the second editor, the original being due to Groote himself. 
This theory, elaborated with great diligence by the late J. J. A. van 
Ginneken, is based on a study of vernacular ‘pre-Kempist’ texts of the 
Imitatio and of Groote’s Notebook,? and a minute examination of the 
manuscripts has led to revision and amplification of the original list 
published by M. J. Pohl. The argument is a highly specialist and technical 
one, and it would be impossible to give a full account of it here; I can only 
say that the dating of these early texts raises problems which, in my 
judgment, have not been fully solved: but van Ginneken’s work has been 
fruitful in calling attention to the literary form in which the precepts of 
the early pioneers of the New Devotion were embodied—the rapiarium or 
collection of ascetic or devotional exhortations, which grows, as it were, 
by accumulation, and may be re-cast by successive editors, and it does not 
detract from the honour of Thomas 4 Kempis if he gave permanent shape 
(and what a shape!) to the counsels of Groote and his disciples which the 
master himself and others may have committed to writing. Dogmatism 
in these matters must be avoided, but one fact stands clear: all the fifteenth- 
century accounts of the origin of the movement resulting in the institution 
known as the Brethren of the Common Life point to Groote as the principal 
founder and source of inspiration. 

If Gerard was, of set purpose, no academic theologian, and has not left 
works to equate him in production with his contemporaries Ruysbroeck, 
Wyclif, or even Hus, we possess a substantial group of opuscula by him that 
witness to his life and opinions,* and a number of biographies ‘ to illustrate 
his career and times. The oldest is the poem in Latin hexameters attributed 
to Windesheim and analysed by van Ginneken: of the other seven, the 


1 ‘Les Thémes del’Imitation’, Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, xxxvi, Nos. 3-4 (1940), 309 f. 

2 J. J. A. van Ginneken, De Navolging van Christus of het Dagbock van Geert Groote in den 
oorspronkelijken nederlandschen Texst hersteld, s’Hertogenbosch 1929; Trois textes pré-Kempistes 
du premier Livre de I’ Imitation, ed. et comm. par J. J. v. G. (Verhand. der K. Nederl. Akad. 
von Wetenschappen, Nieuwe Reeks, dl. 44, Amsterdam, 1940); Trois textes pré-Kempistes 
du second Livre de I’Imitation, (Verh. der Nederl. Ak. v. Wet., Afd. Letterk., Nieuwe 
Reeks, dl. 46, Amsterdam 1941). F. Kern adopts this point of view with somewhat 
indiscriminate enthusiasm in Die Nachfolge Christi (Olten, 1947), to which Mr. James 
Crompton kindly drew my attention. 

8 Dr. Paul Lehmann’s reconstruction of the Jndex Bibliothecarum Belgii begun by the 
Ghent Dominican Vleeschouwer (d. 1525) and continued by J. van Bunderen (d. 1557) 
in Hist. Jahrbuch d. Gérresgesellschaft, bd. 40 (1920), 56-105, lists no less than 31 separate 
works. 

4 The best modern bibliography has been prefixed by K. C. L. M. De Beer, to his 
Studie over de Spiritualiteit van Geert Groote, (Brussels and Nijmegen, 1938), in which the 
original writings of Groote are listed. See also n. 4. 

5 J. J. A. van Ginneken, Geert Groote’s levensbeeld naar de oudste gegevens bewerkt (Verh. d. 
Nederl. Ak. van Wet., Afd. Letterk., Nieuwe Reeks, dl. 47, Amsterdam, 1942). 
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best known are by Rudolf Dier de Muiden (1384-1459) who knew several 
of Gerard’s more intimate friends!; by Thomas 4 Kempis (1380-1471)? 
and by Peter Horn (1424-1479),* the latter account dating between 1440 
and 1450. The two last were, of course, writing for edification or for read- 
ing aloud; but neither can be called a hagiographer in the true sense of the 
word. These three accounts may be supplemented by the Windesheim 
chronicle of John Busch, who was born fifteen years after Gerard died;* 
by the chronicle of Mount St. Agnes;® and, as significant as any, by the 
story of the beginnings of the Domus clericorum in Zwolle written by James 
Voecht of Utrecht, a careful and faithful reporter of a very circumstantial 
oral tradition.® 

In 1933 appeared the first complete critical edition, by the Jesuit 
father William Mulder, of Gerard’s letters, which had hitherto been 
printed without full collation of the existing manuscripts. The edition 
owes much to the work of Fr. Acquoy, the pioneer of studies in Groote, 
whose section on the reformer in his book on Windesheim laid all students 
of the Devotio under obligation.” Mulder, who discovered 75 letters in all, 
collated the Hague and the Liége manuscripts of the letters,* but departed 
from the order of the letters in these texts and arranged them chrono- 
logically, with admirable comment. His numbering and, to a large extent 
though not invariably, his dating are followed here. The new chronology® 
and the corrected and amplified text have thrown much fresh light on the 
circumstances of Gerard’s life and circle, and carried readers far beyond 
the biographies of Bonet-Maury?® and Grube." It is clear that the medieval 
biographers of Gerard drew upon the more obviously didactic letters as 
piéces justificatives, but were not concerned with dating them, and recorded 
them either as manifestations of Gerard’s opinions or as examples of 
effective writing. Gerard himself is equally unhelpful about dates. He often 


1In G. Dumbar, Analecia, seu vetera aliquot scripta inedita ab ipso publici iuris facta, 
Deventer, 1719, 1-113. 

2 Ed. M. J. Pohl, Thomas a Kempis Opera Omnia, Freiburg-i-B. 1922, vii. 31-115. 

8 Ed. Kiihler, in Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, Nieuwe Ser. 1909, vi, 332-370: cited here 
as Horn. 

4 Chronicon Windeshemense, Liber de Origine Devotionis Modernae, ed. C. L. Grube in 
Geschichtsquellen der Provinz Sachsen, xix, Halle 1886. Cited as Busch. 

5 Chronicon Montis S. Agnetis in Thomas 4 Kempis Opera Omnia, vii. 335-525- 

® Narratio de Incohatione Domus Clericorum in Zwollis, ed. M. Schoengen (Werken 
uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap, Derde Ser., No. 13, Amsterdam 1908). 
Cited as Voecht. 

7 Het Klooster to Windesheim en zijn Invloed (Uitgegeven door het Provincial Utrechtsch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 1 dl., Utrecht 1878, pp. 15-58). His 
(partial) edition of Groote’s letters appeared at Amsterdam, 1857, as Gerardi Magni 
Epistolae XIV e codice Regis Hagano nunc primum edito et perpetua annotatione . . . instructae. 

8 Gerardi Magni Epistolae, quas ad fidem codicum recognovit, annotavit, edidit 
Willelmus Mulder S.J., Antwerp 1933, pp. xix—xxv. Cited as Ep. 

® Previously as Acquoy observed, ‘De chronologische berekening van De Groote’s 
leven is, zoover ik weet, nog nooit gemaakt.’ Van Ginneken (Geert Groote’s Levensbeeld) has 
made a comparative table of the evidence, arranged chronologically, which utilizes the 
available sources. 

10 Gerard de Groote, un Précurseur de la Réforme au quatorziéme siécle, Paris 1878. 

uC, L. Grube, Gerhard Groot, und seine Stiftungen (Gérres-Gesellschaft, 1883). 
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says where he is or where he has been or is going, but that is all: and often 
a vital addressee’s name is missing. The fact that in the Hague manuscript 
Gerard’s letters stand after a collection of the letters of Peter of Blois (whom 
Gerard much admired) indicates their value as literary patterns to the 
medieval student. It cannot however be said that they are easy, or that 
the student would have been wise in imitating their Latinity. Mulder is 
quite right in crediting Gerard with an obscure and contorted style, the 
reason for which is the intense Teutonic earnestness and passion with 
which he held his views, and his longing to engage the whole personality 
of his correspondent: not merely the mind, but the emotions. This can be 
seen in his characteristic outbursts and the wording of the final paragraphs, 
‘Ach, ach, quando erimus ibi, ubi neque dolor neque labor!’ ‘Heu, heu, 
heu quando, quando, quando Domine! Deus solus purus per se et plene!’ 
‘Deficit pappirus, sed adhuc mens mea et amor vellent tibi loqui. Utinam 
scires!’! Yet for all the explosive character of the language this is a notable 
collection, wholly redolent of its writer, burning with personal charity, 
with hatred of error, and with the dedication of a lofty spirit to the cause 
of reform. 

The striking thing about Gerard is the shortness of his effective 
apostolate: only ten years, 1374-1384: but they were the years that saw 
the outbreak of the Great Schism and the departure of most of the English 
masters from the University of Paris; the publication of Wyclif’s De 
eucharistia; the revolts of 1378 in Florence and 1381 in England; the 
quickening of the great controversy over Universals in the Carolinum at 
Prague; the rapid growth of heretical movements both in the Netherlands 
and in England. The clergy of the diocese of Utrecht were talking about 
their own Lollards (Lollaert)? at the same time as the term became current 
over here. In this decade Gerard emerged as the Willibrord of the North, 
the evangelist to whom Voecht of Utrecht likened him.* In that decade 
he took his resolve, the result of a psychological crisis, to reject the world 
while living within it as a simple penitent; formed his first community of 
renunciants, then under Ruysbroek’s influence sought temporary retire- 
ment in the Charterhouse of Monnikhuizen, to emerge (1378) in deacon’s 
orders as an itinerant preacher under episcopal licence and as an in- 
cessant propagandist against the money-motive in the Church and 
relaxed morals among the beneficed clergy; conducting a series of evan- 
gelising tours throughout the diocese of Utrecht, into Brabant, Guelders 
and Holland, Zutphen and Groningen. Discurrebat per patrias, scribebat 
epistolas, informavit pariter doctos et indoctos.t The purpose of these visits was 
to recall the clergy from their increasing secularization and to draw into a 
spiritual community, a civitas Dei, whatever local form it was decided to 

Ep. 64, p. 255; 18, p. 64; 25, p. 116. 

2 ‘Domestici (heretici), dico Lullardos’: Ep. g, p. 25; cf. Ep. 36, note a, where re- 
ference is made to the statement of William Heda (Historia episcoporum Ultrajectensium, 
259) that Bishop Florence of Utrecht had the bones af a certain heretic, Matthew 


Lollaert, exhumed and burned in front of the door of his house. Cf. Horn, 346. 
3 Voecht, 5. 4 Horn, loc. cit. 
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adopt, both them and the laity, from the merchants and town councillors 
down to the humblest servant.! His campaigns he conducted not only by 
personal visits, but by didactic and pastoral letters, and occasionally by 
judicial action in the consistory court, in cases where the canons were 
obviously being broken and the archdeacons did nothing about it.? In 
1381 he took the courageous step of denouncing, in the cathedral of 
Utrecht itself, the focariste, the clergy maintaining concubines,’ and re- 
doubled his activity against heretical sects, bogus medicals and divines, 
and preachers of hedonism on religious grounds.‘ His agitation and the 
actions he took to support it created a fierce wave of opposition in the 
diocese, that led to the bishop enjoining a suspension of preaching upon 
all clerks below the priesthood, and Gerard had never taken priest’s 
orders, because he thought he was unworthy of them. Being thus involved, 
the bitter disappointment, the frustration of his chosen task, may well have 
acted upon an already exhausted constitution to bring him to an early 
death at the age of 44 when plague visited Deventer.® In the meantime he 
had given rudimentary form to the organisation which was powerfully 
to survive his death: he had created groups of persons devoted to the 
Common Life. The clerks and laity so converted and living, in Deventer, 
Kampen or Zwolle, lives of self-abnegation in common, Gerard called De 
servitores or Deo servientes laici et clerict, and during his lifetime the groups 
took definite, though varying, shapes. 

In this brief paper three aspects of his life demand our attention. 

1. His training. Gerard was homo plene scientificus quasi in omni facultate.® 
He was born (1340) of a well-to-do family in Deventer, one of the chief 
towns of Overyssel, a district within the principality of the bishop of 
Utrecht. His father was an échevin and the family house was in the parish 
of St. Nicholas in monte. Overyssel, which passed eventually into the 
domains of the Burgundian dukes, enjoyed under the Empire some 
measure of independence; it was administered by a Council composed of 
representatives of the local nobility and the three cities of Deventer, 
Kampen and Zwolle. Less wealthy than Brabant, less disturbed by feuds 

1 Ep. 19, to Henry de Schoenhove, gives various illustrations, showing that by 1381, 
the elements of a community life had become visible and that its members were sharing 
the modicum of property needed to sustain existence. 

2 Horn, p. 346: ‘Egit eciam apud venerabilem pontificem Florencium ceterosque 
prelatos quatinus canonice contra eos procederetur’; and Busch, pp. 260-1, (Bartholo- 
mew of Dordrecht): ‘ad curiam Traiectensem eum citari procuravit.’ 

3 ‘Sermo contra Focaristas’, ed. J. Clarisse in Archief voor de Kerkelijke Geschiedenis 
inzonderheid van Nederland, i (1829), ii (1830); 307-395, viii (1837), 5-107. That he was 
fiercely assailed for this is seen in the Protestatio published by Mulder in Ep. 57, pp. 
214-15. 

‘E.g. Ep. 28, against John Heyden whom he found an ignorant impostor (‘totum 
ignarum et nihil penitus scientem inveni’, p. 123); Ep. pp. 31, 36, 37 against Bartholo- 
mew of Dordrecht who ‘penitenciam. . . et carnis afflictionem et similia verbo simul et 
opera dissuadebat, dicens Christum fuisse bonum socium’, (Busch, 10-11). He was sup- 
ported by the Mendicants. 

5 By 1383 he had ceased to write: ‘nichil penitus scribo, sed obicientibus aliquibus 
respondeo’: he complained of weakness in the head: ‘infirmus sum cervice’: Ep. 61, p. 225. 

6 Voecht, 5. 
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than the Liégois, Overyssel was a trading and manufacturing centre with 
a tradition of learning and culture. Its more promising boys were sent to 
join the Anglo-German nation in the University of Paris, but some went 
to the Dominican school at Cologne, precursor of the University, or, after 
its foundation (1349) to the new studium generale founded by Charles V 
at Prague. Significantly Gerard, a young clerk with means, is found at all 
these places. At the University of Paris which he entered in 1355 he had 
taken the master’s degree before 1360. There he listened to the Ockhamist 
lectures of Buridan and to the theological teaching of Nicholas of Oresme, 
names distinguished in the development of fourteenth-century thought; 
nor did he escape the new scientific current of speculation, derived from 
Oxford, that ran so powerfully in the French capital. The constant 
mention of his studies in astronomy and of the books in magic which he 
possessed shows that he was deeply interested in experimental science. 
At Paris he became firm friends with one of the leading masters of the time, 
William de Salvarvilla, the Chanter, who after Gerard’s suspension from 
preaching wrote to Urban VI commending his skill in the liberal, natural 
and moral sciences, and after his death praised him also for his knowledge 
of civil and canon law and theology.! The Chanter of Paris turned Urbanist 
in the Schism, when the court and the bulk of the University followed 
Clement VII, and had to leave Paris to take up the archdeaconry of 
Brabant in the diocese of Liége to which he had been provided. The 
provision brought to the north a notable reforming Frenchman, to whom 
Gerard could open his heart. Some of his best letters, Nos. 9, 20 and 51 
were written to the Chanter. In the first of these Gerard replies to Sal- 
varvilla’s expressed intention of preaching to schismatics and heathens 
in the East, and urges him to stay in Paris, where he is much more needed 
than among the Scythians, Greeks or Balts who will not understand his 
Latin and whose learning is of the devil; or among the Mathametic 
(Mohammedans) who will be as inveterate in their errors as any western 
heretic. Physically and morally France is his home: he will hook more 
fish in France and Italy than in the East.* Paris needs converting; and 
Gerard has much to say about scholastic sermons and their makers who 
love to be called Rabbi and have the first seats in the synagogues; for by 
their methods of sermonizing practically the whole of Europe is infected. 
To Paris, the frontal and original member of Western Europe, the 
medicine should be applied, before it is spread to the Roman Curia and to 
all apostates (Gerard was, on balance, an adherent of Urban VI). Paris, 
which Gerard interestingly likens to Jerusalem, is the home of ‘Pharisees, 
jurists and religious (mendicants)’, teaching the tradition of the elders and 
the commands of men, and how to transgress God’s commandments.* 
The letter is characteristically filled with citations from St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome, recalling the emphasis laid by Thomas 4 Kempis on Gerard’s 


1 Ep. 60, p. 223. Of Salvarvilla the best account is by Mulder in Exf (Ons Geestelijk). 
Driemaandelijksch Tijdscrift voor de Studie der nederlandsche Vroomhied, v (1931), 186-211. 
* Ep. 9, p. 25. 3 Tbid., p. 27. 
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remarkable knowledge of Augustine, especially the letters. Apart from the 
scriptures and Aristotle’s Ethics (frequently cited), and classics like Seneca 
and Valerius Maximus, St. Augustine and St. Bernard are Gerard’s 
models. Bernard he had studied deeply.! It is to be seen in letter 8 how 
quickly he can detect a treatise which purports to be by St. Bernard, but is 
not: the work De amore, which his friend William Vroede had thought 
genuine, is not only repugnant to Bernard’s intention (thesi) but has 
neither the style, nor the beauty of language (flores Bernardini), nor the 
gravity; and the incipit is wrong (liber iste diversimode incipit).? The latter 
point is characteristic, for Gerard was a tireless reader and student of 
texts. His books were part of his life. 

If by conversion he had abjured the world, he had not rejected theo- 
logical studies, and the library he accumulated was, if highly selective, 
remarkably ample. Very soon after his conversion, he was found in peni- 
tent’s garb in Paris spending a whole tankard-full of gold on theological 
texts;° he was constantly borrowing from, and exchanging books with his 
friends; frequently a text was loaned to him so that he could have it repro- 
duced. He maintained, in his house, a special scribe Gherlac (the boy who 
later ran away) to copy manuscripts, and sometimes friends like John 
Cele, the master of the school of Zwolle, sent him money to pay the copyist 
for the work.* The copying tradition is one of the strongest legacies of 
Gerard to the brethren of the Common Life. Gerard was a keen book- 
hunter, and is found on one occasion securing for Cele a copy of the Ethics 
in Arnhem: he is deeply confused and ashamed of himself for retaining so 
long books that he had borrowed from Amsterdam: he wants to return 
them, but he is writing from Kampen and he will not send somebody else’s 
books in the charge of a stranger. ‘God knows that when I send some one 
else’s little book, I am more afraid for that little book that if I was to send 
all my own. Please send a messenger to Kampen and I will give the books to 
him.’ On his preaching tours he took his books with him in a big crate or 
preaching case. Peter Horn relates that when about to embark for Holland, 
Gerard saw the devil sitting in a window and manifestly threatening him 
and saying: ‘If you take ship I will go with you.’ And when he was in the 
ship, there too were the powers of the air, saying ‘let us give him some of 
the deep’ (demus sibi de gurgite): and they raised such a storm that the books 
which he had with him in the crate got wet, and he himself scarcely 
escaped.® 

2. His ascetic ideals. Horn says that Gerard was converted by master 
John of Arnhem, canon of St. Peter’s, Utrecht. Letter 43 written to John 
in 1382 ends with the words: “The Lord will not withold his wrath (on 
evildoers) nor does he forget John and Gerard, that our estate may be 

1 See Mulder’s list of citations, p. 338. 2 Ep. 8, p. 17. 

* Rudolf Dier de Muiden in Dumbar, Analecta, p. 4. 

* ‘Gherlaci scriptura utilissima est et labor continuus. Est iam in bono profectu, meo 
videre, et merito iuvandus est et diligendus: Ep. 7, p. 16. Gherlac’s escape is deplored 
in Ep. 25, p. 110 f. For payments by Cele, cf. Ep. 13, pp. 44-5. 

5 Ep. 13, pp. 45-6. ® Horn, 341. 
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renewed. Miserere anime in eternum, Trinitas ineffabilis, maiestas interminata, 
felicitas et abissalis iucunditas. Et tterum dico, utinam saperemus et intelligeremus et 
novissima provideremus.’' These clausular outbursts are reserved for his most 
intimate counsellors and friends. But there is no other evidence for John of 
Arnhem’s part. Rudolf Dier de Muiden has a different story. Gerard had 
fallen ill and was being brought the sacrament by his parish priest, who 
warned him to burn his book of magic; for he had those books and taught 
the art, but did not practice it himself. Gerard declined and the priest 
went away: but after some thought, he had the man recalled, abjured his 
higromancy and had the books (here it is plural) burned, whereupon he 
recovered and was changed into a new man.? In other words his conversion 
is to be connected with a revulsion under some physical and mental stress 
against the Oresme tradition—and a determination not to concern him- 
self with the astrological and mathematico-physical speculations of Paris.* 
The simplest and perhaps the best explanation of the conversion is that 
of Thomas 4 Kempis who points out that he had been talked to by Henry 
Eger van Calcar, the Carthusian prior of Monnikhuizen, and that it was he 
who caught the great fish ‘on the hook of Christ’. Gerard had been his 
friend at the University of Paris, and had been deeply influenced by his 
character and his ability. 

For there is no sign that Gerard Groote had behaved as St. Augustine 
in his earlier years. He was virtuous as well as successful. Well dressed, 
hospitable, unselfish (when he entertained guests he was more intent on 
looking after their comfort than his own), he was a prosperous secular 
clerk, a pluralist with canonries and prebends in the cathedrals of Utrecht 
and Aachen, and, says Thomas 4 Kempis ‘other benefices’, though it is 
not clear what these were. The first sign of ascetic reaction was that he 
divested himself of the possessions left him by his parents (which shows 
that by 1374 they were dead) and assumed the dress and habit of a poor 
clerk. He gave his farm to the Carthusians of Arnhem; five years later he 
turned his house into a hostel for pious women not under vows, and merely 
kept in it simple quarters for himself and one or two copyists: no servants, 
for he did all his own cooking. ‘He cooked his own food,’ Dier de Muiden 
says, ‘and that he might the more freely attend to sacred reading he was 
wont to prepare or cook peas, that do not require great care in the cooking, 
and when they were boiled sufficiently, he put in a herring which cooked 
along with the peas: et sic habuit potagium et piscem’—a horrible concoction. 
When Lubbert ten Busch, a prominent citizen of Deventer, who later 
joined the Florence House, came to a meal, Master Gerard put his hand 
under the table and brought out a small piece of cold beef and ‘put it before 
his guest’. Gerard himself never. touched flesh. He worshipped at the 

1 Ep. 39, p. 157. 2 Dumbar, Analecta, 2. 

3 Ep. 63, pp. 245-6, written to Rudolph de Enteren, dissuades him from reading the 
work of the famous astrologer Albumasar (Abu Maschar). ‘Praecipue accipiendum 
videtur de libris magicis et astrologicis, quos Parisiis legit et habuit, postea autem igni 


tradidit.’” Thomas 4 Kempis, Vita Gerardi Magni, Ch. 13 (Opera, ed. Pohl, vii. 69). 
4 Vita Gerardi Magni, Ch. 4. 5 Dumbar, Analecta, 3. 
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Minorite church, and had there ‘a little chamber with a window through 
which he could see the Host at the time of the elevation, receive the Pax 
(to which he attached great importance) and shut the window again. He 
dressed as a poor penitent: silk and fur were exchanged for rough wool and 
hair—the hair shirt was particularly knotty.1 The simple, telling account 
of Dier de Muiden adds that all this was to the general amazement of the 
citizens of Deventer but that his new manner of life ultimately carried 
conviction. 

The early letters, a group of five written before he went to Monnikhui- 
zen, are all concerned with securing the admission of a lady, Elizabeth 
de Gherner, whose father had been executed for felony, as a sister of the 
Clares at Cologne; The problem of the woman who did not want to marry 
or who could not get married, perhaps because she had no charm or 
intelligence or money, was of some importance in the fifteenth century and 
Gerard was concerned about these persons. He wanted Elizabeth admitted 
‘of si daer in commen mach sonder symonien’ or, as he wrote to Arnold of 
Lochem, sine symonia et sine pactu—without a premium.? This is the first note 
of Gerard’s challenge to a common practice. She could, he says, writing 
to the abbess of the Clares, have produced letters of princes and other 
influential entreaties, but this business is ‘according to the flesh and one 
that walketh in darkness’.* But opposition developed to Elizabeth, who 
was suspected of being both dull-witted and indigent: and in despair 
Groote asked his correspondent for her admission to the Clares or to any 
similar house of women in a humbler capacity. ‘If she cannot be veiled 
because she is insufficiently taught and is ignorant of grammar, let her be 
put to the oar or to some lower place, if she is inadequate for better things. 
Truly, the lower places are safest in the ship of the church.” Gerard has in 
the end, somewhat inconsistently, to tell his correspondent that she had 
temporal goods about which her friends could testify and that she could, if 
needed, produce testimonials. Throughout his remaining years Gerard 
was to fight both these fines upon entry, as much as the proprietas in which 
he saw—and correctly saw—the root of monastic corruption,® especially in 
those convents described by John Busch, to which only well-to-do ladies 
were admitted. All this, he thought, belonged to the sentum mundi et 
ecclesie, the old, rotten order. Conversely he deplored the practice of well- 
to-do persons when entering a religious order of withholding their lands 
from the foundation and making them over to their relations, to the 
benefit of the family rather than of the Church.® 

It was John Ruysbroeck who suggested to Gerard withdrawal to the 
Charterhouse at Monnikhuizen. Twice Gerard visited the prior of the 
Austin Hermits at Groenendael, in 1374 and not long before his death in 
1381, when Thomas a Kempis and Horn attribute to Gerard the revelation 
of the great mystic’s approaching death which took place on 2 December. 
In Letter 24 written under the influence of his second visit, Gerard says 


1 Tbid., 4. 2 Ep. 1, p. 1; Ep. 3, p. 5- 3 Ep. 2, p. 2. 
* Ep. 4, p. 8. 5 Ep. 41, pp. 162-3; 45, 177-83. * Ep. 41, p. 167. 
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that he would like to be the footstool under the feet of the prior and con- 
vent, to whom he was more attached by love and reverence than to any 
mortals.! He also translated two of Ruysbroeck’s works from the German. 
At Groenendael he could find spiritual renewal which contrasted with 
his own mediocrity, and his admiration for Ruysbroeck reveals not a little. 
Historians have sometimes called Gerard a mystic, but the term does not 
fit him as it fitted the other man. The basis of Gerard’s teaching was not 
Dionysian or ‘Platonic’, but moral and practical. It was given orally or 
written with a Bernardine streak of poetic prose and sometimes with 
commanding intuition: he was indeed a contemplative, he discussed 
contemplation in one of his treatises, but he was not an original writer 
who could describe or analyse the search for the mystical experience of 
unity with God, as Ruysbroeck did. He had little use either for the 
allegories and the astronomical speculation that Ruysbroeck employed. 
If he had been more patient with himself and more tolerant of others, the 
regular life of solitude and prayer at the Charterhouse might have been 
the prelude to some greater finished treatise, and the world have been 
enriched by another Gerson or another Fénelon: but he was always un- 
satisfied, always wanting to gain souls, always aware of his own short- 
comings: as he wrote to Ruysbroeck in 1381: ‘there is nothing new to 
report about myself. I am always unprofitable (znutilis), always talking, 
always greedy, more than greedy for books: to which habit I am forced to 
set an end, partly for lack of cash, partly because I get tired of dealing 
with writers and all connected with that’ (ea, quae annexa sunt) .? 

But in the reading and study and self examination of these years he 
had evolved the principles which Thomas 4 Kempis reports under the 
heading of ‘Resolutions and intentions set forth by Master Gerard in the 
name of the Lord, but not confirmed by vows’ (m. 18). It is the Carthusian 
period in which his modern biographers, particularly van Ginneken, lay 
particular stress, for it laid the foundation of his ‘following’ or discipleship 
of Christ. He was to permit himself no temporal preferment, no courting 
of the cardinals or great ecclesiastics; no petitions for benefices: as the 
appetite for more possessions must be cut off, so any present possessions 
must be reduced by degrees to a smaller compass. And, clear as it is now 
that recluses, just as hermits, put their astrological knowledge and the 
powers of divination with which they were credited at the service of 
secular patrons,’ so Gerard would have nothing to do with these pro- 
fessional consultations or with observing seasons propitious for journeying 
or for blood-letting, ‘or for any other thing save in the material sense of 
considering the density of the atmosphere: I will never try to anticipate the 
future.’ The knowledge that brings temporal wealth is to be shunned. 
‘Do not spend thy time in the study of geometrics, arithmetic, rhetoric, 
dialectic, grammar, songs, poetry, legal matters or astrology: for all these 


1 Ep. 24, p. 107. The revelation is noted by Thomas 4 Kempis in Vita, Ch. 10 (Opera, 
vii. 54) and Horn, pp. 350-1. 
2 Ep. 24, p. 108. 3 F, D.S. Darwin, The English Medieval Recluse, 39-41. 
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things are reproved by Seneca, and a good man should withdraw his 
mind’s eye therefrom and despise them.’ But ‘of all sciences of the heathen, 
their moral philosophy is least to be avoided; for this is often of great use 
and profit both for one’s own study and for teaching others.’ Gerard 
resolved ‘never to take a degree in medicine or in Civil or canon Law: for 
the purpose of a degree is either gain or preferment or vain glorification 
and worldly honour.’ The De imitatione echoes the thought: “Truly at the 
day of judgement we shall not be examined on what we have read, but on 
what we have done. Tell me now, where are all those doctors and masters 
with whom thou wast well acquainted whilst they lived and flourished in 
learning?’ Gerard enjoins again, “Thou shalt not appear before a spiritual 
officer or judge, as a favour to any friend or kinsman or other man, nor at 
all unless the most urgent call of duty require it .. . Thou shalt not appear 
before the civil magistrates or the secular judge in Deventer save in the 
case of similar necessity, for thy friends deal well enough with all such 
matters before magistrates.’ The books which Gerard allowed himself to 
read were the Gospels; the Fathers and ‘Holy Books, such as the medita- 
tions of Bernard and the Horologium of Anselm; Bernard on the Con- 
science; the Soliloquies of Augustine, and such like: the legends and de- 
votions of the Saints: the homilies of the Holy Fathers and of the four Doc- 
tors upon the Gospels; and all other works making for the better under- 
standing of the lectionaries and the Psalter; and the historical books of the 
Old Testament.’ But what of the Decrees, i.e. Canon law, ‘so as to know 
what was determined of our forefathers and of the Church’? One must not 
strive to master them, answers Gerard, ‘but only to peruse them; lest 
through ignorance of the law thou pervert piety into disobedience.’ It may 
be added that Gerard’s citations from the Corpus and the Glossators 
showed evidence of much more than perusal.? 

While some of Gerard’s best letters were written to those entering 
religion or about to assume the office of prior or prioress and while he 
honoured all strict religious, he was not an indiscriminate propagandist 
for the religious orders. He was keenly aware of the dangers of proprietas, 
and some of his strongest letters were directed to the Cistercian house of 
Camp on the lower Rhine and to the nunnery of Honepe, against the 
detestabile malum; he recognised how extremely hard was the practice of 
obedience and loyalty to superiors, and the duty of refraining from 
passing judgement upon superiors, and how insidious was the reaction 
that made the monk feel ‘minus utilis, minus fervidus vel minus bonus quam .. . 
in seculo.” Letter 69, printed for the first time by Mulder, is addressed to a 
Carthusian who had been a secular priest and had felt that he would have 


1 De Beer, op. cit., 126 f., lays much emphasis on this point. 

2 Epp. 18, 21, 53 and 73 testify to careful study. In 18 he debates, citing Innocent 
IV, Hostiensis, Johannes Andreae and Vincentius Hispanus, whether a scholasticus is able 
to receive money, and if he does, whether he is bound to restore it; in 21 he discusses the 
relation between schism and heresy from the canonical point of view, and cites Godfrey 
of Trano and Raymond of Pejiaforte. In 53 bastardy is the point at issue, and in 73 the 
qualifications necessary for a clerk seeking a benefice with cure of souls. In every case he 
is au fait with the commentators, besides quoting the texts of the Corpus Juris. 
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greater scope for his administrative talents in some more relaxed order, 
where he might become abbot or prior: the feeling of wasted talent, says 
Gerard, is dangerous and is a sign of self-reliance rather than of humility: 
and to a new monk he writes to combat the sense of frustration which is 
insidious (Letter 16): ‘And know that often a man is more deserving when 
he is in a less fervour than when he is in a greater, and then is the time of 
deserving, when God leaves a man and withdraws his hand.’ This is 
wholly in the spirit of m. x and m1. xx of the De imitatione Christi; it is 
taken up, again, in Letter 62 on patience and perseverence: caveamus ne 
tristicia absorbeamur. But while the entry into religion with the will to 
persevere and change one’s life is ‘as a second baptism, according to St. 
Bernard in his De Praecepto et dispencacione’, he will not advise it for all his 
friends. To William Oude Scute, a priest and a secular whom he called 
habitator senior cordis mei, shocked at the prohibition of Gerard’s preaching 
into thinking that he might do better in a religious order, he wrote: ‘As I 
see it, I would not dare to counsel you to enter religion, though I have no 
confidence nor should you trust me in this, since I do not know God’s way. 
The desire I have in my heart—it may be foolish—is that you should 
remain in the world, and not be of the world, since the world will hate you, 
and many so-called religious, because they are of the world and seek their 
own, will hate you too’.? Instead, he advises William to hold communica- 
tion with Ruysbroeck’s monks and with those of Rougecloitre (near 
Brussels) : they will understand him. 

3. The Common Life. To remain in the world and not be of the world 
—that was an even harder road than the entry into religion. Those 
treading it must renounce their possessions and contribute what they had 
to a common store: but it seemed inadvisable to Gerard that a corporate 
body should be created. There might be a common spirit, but as yet no 
legal person. 

The copyists of books who lived in the vicarage of Florence Radewijns 
(he was Vicar of St. Paul’s altar in St. Lebwin, Deventer) were anxious to 
create something of the kind. One day Radewijns approached Groote and 
asked him what harm there would be in their weekly earnings and living 
the common life. Groote’s reply was that such a course was surely imposs- 
ible, since the mendicants would attack them for trying to found a new 
religious order. He had carefully guarded himself when he composed a 
constitution for the sisterhood living in his house: this was not to be a 
group of persons under vows: any woman could leave when she so desired. 
It was just a hostel, looked after by two matrons who bought the supplies 
and saw that the daily tasks were performed—dairying, sewing, weaving, 
etc.; and its inmates, when not at these duties, devoted themselves to 
prayer and pious works. The finance was Gerard’s: his lands he had given 
to Monnikhuizen; the remainder of his resources went to maintain the 
house at Deventer. If there was to be a community for men, Gerard felt it 
better that there should be an Augustinian convent built, for a group 

1 Ep. 69, p. 270-2. 2 Ep. 62, p. 235. 3 Ep. 61, p. 230. 
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living together under no vows would have appeared somewhat ridiculous. 
And that took place, as John Busch tells us, at Windesheim. 

But the young copyists got their way in the end, after Groote’s death. 
Rudolf Dier de Muiden reports that the resources were amalgamated and 
individuals no longer paid their own hostel expenses. It was much the 
same at Zwolle. Here Henry Foppens of Gouda, sent by Gerard from 
Deventer, collected the scholars who were coming in to work in the school 
under John Cele (1350-1417), and had them in his house near the old 
Beguinage convent, again as a sort of hostel. The next stage was when 
three laymen bought the area close by the Beguinage and adjoining 
Henry of Gouda’s house, and building a house there, began to live in 
common. The laymen put up the money for the building, and when it was 
completed they handed it over to Gerard (1384). Voecht, in his account 
of the house, observes that the three were on 4 July, ‘constituti in ea ipsa 
domo per eundem magistrum Gerardum, virum deo deditum, ad com- 
muniter in eadem vivendum sine cujusquam proprietate.’ Their first 
rector or procurator was John (Eskinni) van Ommen, ‘a blind man, but 
of illuminated mind’, who brought with him his mother, the widow 
Regelande. The mother must have acted as a sort of housekeeper, and 
Gerard was looked upon as founder as well as trustee. 

The alternative text of Voecht, called by his editor Schoengen ‘MS.B’ 
(Royal Belgian Lib., Brussels MS. 8849) states (fo. 94 r.) that Groote 
bought the house and ‘again introduced into it the vendors to live there’; 
and that before he died ‘he entrusted that house for the same purpose to 
Florence (Radewijns) and John de Gronde, his disciples in Deventer,’ 
the reason being that John van Ommen with the two other original lay 
inhabitants had by this time gone off, under Gerard’s leadership, to 
found Agnetenburg.? 

During his life-time three types of association grew around Gerard, a 
natural creator of groups: there were the disciples, lay and clerical, who 
regarded him as their religious pattern and spiritual leader, persons not 
living in his house but constituting, as it were, his circle and later to be 
reckoned among the founders of the New Devotion through the active part 
they played in the creation of the ‘Brother-houses’-—men like John de 
Gronde, John Brinckerinck, John ten Water, and, above all, Florence 
Radewijns, whom Thomas a Kempis specially linked with Groote.? 
Living in his house there were the sisters, some of whose names are given 


1 Voecht, p. Ixxxi. The original account is ib., 6-7. 

2 People who ‘niet in gemeenschap, doch als gewone burgers in de maatschappij 
leven’: De Beer, 25. On the relations of Groote, Florence and John de Gronde, cf. 
G. H. M. Delprat, Verhandlungen over de Broederschap van G. Groote en over den invloed der 
Fraterhuizen (2nd ed., Arnhem 1856), 34. Acquoy, Het Klooster te Windesheim en zijn 
Invloed, p. 49, thought that Radewijns, more than Groote, was the founder of the move- 
ment: always, he wisely remarked, ‘met dien verstande dat, zonder De Groote Florens 
Radewijns er nooit zou zijn geweest.’ Busch, 255, speaks of Groote’s associates drawing 
up ‘formam et modum in commune vivendi’ with the counsel of master Gerard ‘together with 
his priests and clerks dwelling alike in the common life.’ This may be anticipating a little 
the formal beginnings of the organized common life. 
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by Dier de Muiden; and there were the copyists, though most of this 
scholar-class were with Radewijns in his vicarage. Gerard, as his letters 
indicate, maintained several, for of one of them, called Gherlac, whom he 
employed upon patristic texts lent him by his friends, he had great hopes, 
at least in 1378: ‘Gherlac’s writing is very useful and he works continually. 
He is making good progress, I think, and is deservedly to be helped and 
loved; and you’—that is his correspondent William Vroede—‘are bound 
to help him and show affection to him and to strengthen him in the Lord, 
and to give him farther opportunities as you do for others of your scholars.’ 
But Gherlac did not remain faithful; he left Deventer with some of Gerard’s 
manuscripts (exemplaria) which he was evidently proposing to sell; and in 
Letter 25 Gerard expresses his fear that the world had again claimed the 
ardent and inexperienced youth: ‘Your poverty would have sufficed you, 
if you had known how to count it wealth’. He asks Gherlac to return: 
‘fear not for the debts you owe me; lo, when you enter Deventer, returned 
to the Lord and to me, I there remit you all the debt of those three florins 
(Gherlac had probably borrowed money to go away with).’ But if he will 
not, Gerard tells him that whether he has gone to Cologne or to Strasbourg, 
he cannot escape. ‘Mark, I have friends in Cologne, and I could easily 
have you arrested when I wanted to.’ The letter however is one of affec- 
tionate and forceful appeal: ‘how delighted I was, how great were my 
hopes when I saw your eyes directed towards peace within, and when you 
knew and perceived the value that lay in your writings and when you 
considered and assessed this worth a kingdom. How true this was!”? 

We return to the first category. Besides the Sisters and the occasional 
copyists, clerks of Deventer and Zwolle were following Gerard’s example 
and embracing poverty. Horn speaks of ‘his friends, that were priests, 
whom he begat to God, enlightened and nurtured’, as gathered together 
one day with Gerard, and of Gerard’s premonition that one of them would 
apostasize.? This is the John of Letter 19, and the precautions recom- 
mended by Gerard when the doubtful disciple wished to return to the 
stricter life are an interesting indication of what he required of anyone 
adopting the life of a poor clerk, though it must be remembered that 
John was suspect and the requirements are accordingly exacting. ‘First let 
it be inquired of him if he has freely resigned all his goods into the hands 
of the Bishop’s commissary, so that the commissary may dispose of every- 
thing freely according to the dictates of divine and human law and the 
arbitrament of a good man (the commissary happened to be Gerard’s 
correspondent): secondly he must repent that he so misprises spiritual 
things and especially the mysteries and holy ministries of the Trinity .. . 
which lead to the life of grace and glory, to which all temporal things are 
ordained.’ He must above all be told mercenary practices and simoniacal 
profits are entirely to be avoided: that he must not take money for cele- 
brating or preaching; and if he does undertake the duties of a benefice, 
he must ask himself the motive for his acceptance of the responsibility. 

1 Ep. 25, pp. 113-115. * Horn, 361. 
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He must be told to restore to the Church what he has simoniacally 
gained, for it is his duty; and if that is too severe a requirement, the com- 
missary should use the power of absolution and the commission given him 
to remit what needs be remitted, if John remains firm in his proposal. 
His books he should be allowed him for life, because of their importance 
to the Church as well as to him; he is to sell his land or his lands as quickly 
as he can, and hand over the money to be disposed of by the commissary 
for some notable spiritual purpose; he is to keep all the necessary furniture 
of his house—not the luxurious stuff—but what is sufficient for himself, 
one priest and one serving maid: everything beyond this should be sold 
and the money placed in the hands of the commissary; if there are any 
curios, beautiful or precious or unusual objects which do not befit domestic 
sanctity and if cheaper substitutes will do, the objets d’art are to be sold 
and the simpler and useful goods bought; and the same applies to 
ecclesiastical vestments. His home in Deventer he must no longer think 
his own, but the commissary should assign and adjudge it to the holy 
servants of the Church. He is to be allowed a lodging while he is at Deven- 
ter, in the house which is his property, now dwelt in by Walter the Echevin. 
John is to be assigned this lodging by the commissary, as a poor and 
indigent priest serving God. When he is not in Deventer and the house is 
let, the rent is to go to leasing or acquiring a habitation for the spiritual 
men of Deventer; he must therefore be Christi dispensator et procurator 
spiritualium pauperum Christi. Of the sum accruing from the sale of his lands, 
3o or 40 écus are to be used for the purchase of a Bible and a Summa con- 
Jessorum and other books, and of these books he shall have the use, as long 
as he lives, as a poor priest needing such books; but they shall be the 
property of the servants of God and of the manifestly converted to God. 
The rest of the money resulting from the sale, the commissary shall dispose 
of for the use of the servants of God; and for this purpose he shall consult 
the lady Celia and abide by her advice; a proportion of it may be given to 
John this year for his sustenance; the rest shall be disposed of at the 
advice of Henry and Celia, if it is to be destined for the use of the servants 
of God in Camp, or at the advice of Florence and Gerard, if it is to be 
assigned to the benefit of the servants of God in Deventer.! 

This remarkable document regulating the selling out of a rich priest 
for the benefit of the Dei servitores, those who have entered upon voluntary 
poverty, has evoked little comment from historians, saving Father Acquoy. 
We do not know whether it took effect; if it did, it would reveal a remark- 
ably cooperative attitude on the part of the bishop of Utrecht, Florence 
Werbelijkhoven, who until the fierce reaction against Gerard began in 
Kampen and elsewhere during the course of 1382, had sympathised with 
his aims and had supported him against an active heretical opposition, as 
well as against the ordinary relaxed secular churchmen. The document 
attests a developing movement among the people of the diocese towards 
spiritual poverty, and it may be the threat of the social and tenurial 

1 Ep. 19, pp. 65-71. 
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changes involved, as much as his invectives against the focarists, that 
accounts for the bitterness with which Gerard was assailed by his oppo- 
nents. We know from Peter Horn that at his death one of his enemies at 
Zutphen mounted the pulpit and announced Gerard’s decease as a matter 
of public congratulation;! he had been physically driven out of Kampen 
and there were areas where it was unsafe for him to go, for, as Horn 
says, such were the clergy of the diocese that with many it was thought a 
scandal that any of the clergy should not have a focaria. But the seed was 
sown and the moral foundations laid for the Christi servitores of the fifteenth 
century. 

The development of the Common Life was by no means uniform, for 
Gerard thought that it could be lived both in a secular community or 
lodging in private quarters, as well as under rule in a monastery, and, 
for him, a monastery presented fewer possible complications. Both 
Agnetenberg and Windesheim were his children, and he was the inspira- 
tion behind the reformed Augustinian canons. Secular development 
depended much on local circumstances. The first colonies of Deventer 
were Amersfoort and Delft. The Delft house was due to a request of the 
local magistrates who were anxious to secure a society of copyists and asked 
the mother town to send them a group of brethren (1403). The colonies 
of Zwolle were three, including ’s-Hertogenbosch. Zwolle also founded the 
house of Groningen which was the home of the great teacher Wessel 
Gansfort. By 1400 the movement had spread to Miinster in Westphalia. 
The house at Cologne dated from 1417, and from Cologne various 
houses were founded in the Rhineland. Hyma has pointed out that 
between 1395-1403 the main characteristic of these communities was the 
hostel for pupils attending school in the town. Faithful to the spirit of 
Groote, the early brothers were not schoolmasters, but brethren living the 
Common Life and maintaining the ‘dormitory’ or school hostel. The 
early organisation was a nucleus of some 12 to 20 persons, priests, clerks 
and a few laymen, living and working together in a single house, and 
attached to it and adjoining it, sometimes in the same building, a small 
youth hostel for young people attending the schools in the town. Hyma 
has printed in his book, the Christian Renaissance, a statement of the routine 
and methods followed at the Florence house at Deventer.? This lays great 
stress on opus scripture or copying, and upon the practice of evening colla- 
tions or addresses, given on weekdays for the house alone, but on Sundays 
and holy days to outsiders and the laity. The brethren were, however, 
allowed on ordinary days to talk to people in their own private rooms 
during the half-hour from 8.0 to 8.30, and much advice and exhortation 
was given in these talks. The social value to the community of a group of 
serious, practical and not unscholarly men, looking after the welfare of the 
younger scholars and leading, for the most part, exemplary lives of use- 
fulness, need not be emphasized. But we should be in error if we attributed 
to them the character of Renaissance humanists, It is true that they had 

1 Horn, 366. 2 Appendix C, p. 440 f. 
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notable teachers among them, and that later by their printing activities 
they helped to spread the knowledge of patristic literature and Christian 
homiletic and didactic works. Yet scholarship was not their primary 
purpose, as it was not Gerard’s. The standard which he set them was of an 
existence which cleared the way towards the spiritual life, and in that life 
the intellectual element must always play a considerable part; Gerard 
gave his followers this ideal. He had not wholly turned his back upon his 
academic training, but used its many sides to point the way to spiritual 
perfection. His note-book and his extant treatises are the foundation for 
the devotional life of his regulars and seculars alike, and the principle 
inculcated there is the imitation of Christ. His teaching and his practical 
advice were part of the return to the patristic spirit which was penetrating 
the western world during the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We 
may Call it perhaps a reaction against the methods of the schoolmen; yet it 
must not be forgotten that particularly in epistemology and in the doctrine 
of grace the greatest of the Fathers, Augustine, powerfully influenced the 
scholastics too. Whatever Groote might say about the theologians of Paris 
or about its lawyers, it was there that he had learned the rudiments of the 
Christian wisdom, enabling him to bring into the prosperous but 
parochially-minded towns of the northern bourgeoisie the early traditions 
of the primitive church, the morality of the Fathers and the simplicity of a 
less complicated age. He was not a forerunner of the Reformation, but 
one of those men whom, mediante Sancto Spiritu, the Church produces from 
time to time to enable her, in the words of one of his biographers, to ‘wipe 
off her rust’ and by a system of measured co-operation in study and by 
humble regularity of life, to renew her strength and her estate. 

Part of the value of Gerard’s letters is in their revelation of a circle of 
devout clerics, some of them, like Salvarvilla, Henry Schoenhoven of 
Gouda, John Gronde, loyal influential churchmen intent upon the 
purification of the Church first and foremost through the discipline of the 
inner man. There is no crying out against the Roman Curia, no attempt, 
such as many Conciliars made, to attribute to it the evils of corruption and 
secularization. Perplexed by the Schism, but holding that Urban had the 
better case, the clerks and regulars of the Utrecht diocese concentrated 
on their own cures and their own monasteries, fortified by the letters of 
their master and friend. Yet it is clear now that in his last three years 
Gerard’s zeal outran his prudence. It was one thing to combat preachers 
who were making wholly erroneous statements, like Master Bartholomew 
at Kampen, it was another to arouse the passions of the laity against an 
allegedly married priesthood, when already the ranks among the clergy, 
registrars, advocates in the Church courts, notaries and humbler ministn 
were conjugati. What is remarkable is that bishop Florence Wervelijkhoven 
tolerated for so long the inflammatory campaign with its grave social 
dangers. In the suspension of 1382 the bishop was not going as far as 
archbishop Arundel in the preaching constitutions issued at St. Paul’s 
in 1409; it was an ad hoc measure, taken to avoid civil disorders, and there 
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is nothing in Gerard’s relations with the bishop to suggest anything 
but public motives for the order. But Gerard’s claim upon posterity is 
not in the sermo contra focaristas, copied and re-copied as it was, but in his 
living example and his ideal of a household of brothers or sisters, without 
vows, subsisting in common on a voluntary basis of poverty, work and 


prayer. 











Richard Bancroft’s Submission 


by OWEN CHADWICK 
Fellow and Dean of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 








ancroft’s celebrated sermon! was delivered at St. Paul’s Cross on 

9 February 1588/9. Two editions appeared in England during the 

summer. The protests from English Puritans—Dr Reynolds of 
Oxford University, Sir Francis Knollys—soon died away. Bancroft was 
denouncing the puritan movement more forcibly than it had been de- 
nounced, but so far as England was concerned he was saying nothing which 
had not already been said by Anglican controversialists like John Whit- 
gift, John Bridges, Thomas Cooper. The novelty of the sermon lay in its 
attitude to foreign churches. The presbyterian movement in England 
claimed the support of the protestant churches in Scotland, Holland, the 
Rhineland, Switzerland. Bancroft was not afraid to transform the denun- 
ciation of presbyterianism in England into a denunciation of presbyterian- 
ism in general. 

His illustration-in-chief was the conduct of the Scottish ministers 
towards their king. He drew upon two principal sources of information— 
the separatist Robert Browne, who had left Scotland after receiving 
severe treatment at the hands of the Scottish ministers and was now 
beginning to conform again to Anglican polity: and a document issued in 
1585 as a royal declaration. Bancroft affected to believe, and no doubt at 
this time genuinely did believe, that the king had written this declaration 
and that it expressed his mind against presbytery. In fact it was written by 
the Scottish episcopalian Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Bancroft’s sermon accused the ministers of usurping the whole ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction during the minority of the king: of changing the eccles- 
iastical polity of Scotland without the leave of the king or the state; of 
exempting the pulpit from secular jurisdiction; of preaching ‘very factious 
and seditious doctrine’; and he described the revered John Knox as ‘a man 
of nature too contentious’ and ‘perverse behaviour’. 

By the end of April 1589 the Scottish ministers had taken notice of the 
sermon. On 29 April a meeting of the Edinburgh presbytery resolved to 
depute three ministers—Robert Pont, Robert Bruce, John Davidson—to 
draft a reply to Bancroft: and they determined to protest to the king ‘at his 
returne’ (James on 29 April was still in Aberdeen trying to deal with 


14 Sermon preached at Paules Crosse the 9 of Februarie being the first Sunday in the 
Parliament, Anno. 1588 . . . wherein some thingis are now added, which then were omitted, either 
through want of time, or default in memorie. I. I. for Gregorie Seton. [also, E.B. for Gregorie 
Seton]. 
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Huntley and the northern rebellion).1 The king returned to Edinburgh on 
4 May: but there is no record that any approach was yet made to him. On 
10 June the Edinburgh presbytery received a report from the committee 
of three on their progress, and resolved that they should present it to the 
next General Assembly. 

The records of the General Assembly, so far as they have survived, are 
silent on the subject. But towards the end of the year feeling was still high. 
On 12 November the English agent Robert Naunton wrote from Edin- 
burgh to John Copcot, Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a 
friend of Bancroft, warning him that the ‘inveterate grudge’ against Ban- 
croft, though for the moment simmering, seemed likely before long to 
break out into further action.2 On 9 December the Edinburgh presbytery 
resolved in the King’s absence upon a direct ‘Supplicatioun’ to the Queen 
of England, desiring her to ‘take order’ with Dr Bancroft for ‘that Infamous 
Sermon’: they recommended that this supplication should be despatched 
through the Privy Council of Scotland, and appointed a committee to 
draft it. 

Before the end of December a printed book had appeared in Edinburgh 
in reply to Bancroft. Its title was A Briefe Discovery of the Untruthes and 
Slanders (against the true governement of the Church of Christ) contained in a 
Sermon, preached the 8 [sic] of Februarie by D. Bancroft. The title-page gave no 
hint of the author or printer: but several months later the English govern- 
ment was beginning to suspect that the author was John Penry: and 
modern scholarship believes that the conjecture is justified.* Penry had 
been organizing the Marprelate Press until its capture at Manchester in 
August 1589. He had then disappeared: in the autumn of 1589 he called 
at the door of John Udall’s lodging in Newcastle* and was plainly on the 
way to Scotland. Robert Waldegrave, the earlier of the Marprelate 
printers, had preceded him: and the first fruit of the reunion in Edinburgh 
was the publication of A Briefe Discovery. Its object was not so much to 
defend the Scottish Church against Bancroft as to rouse the Scottish 
ministers to a keener sense of the wrongs suffered by English presbyterians. 

On 1 January 1590/1, John Copcot wrote from Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, to Robert Naunton in Edinburgh, and enclosed a letter from 
Bancroft, written at Lambeth on 23 December.* Bancroft thanked Naunton 
for his November letter to Copcot. He had drafted a letter to ‘the chief of 
the great Rabbies’—was this Melville or Davidson or Bruce?—but hearing 


1 Minutes of the presbytery, extracted in Miscellany of the Wodrow Society, i. 470. For 
the king’s whereabouts cf. Burghley’s memorandum in SP Scot., x. no. 71. 

2 Naunton’s letter in B.M. Additional MSS. 32,092 f. 106, a holograph. The text is so 
faded that a number of phrases in it are indecipherable. 

3 Cf. W. Pierce, John Penry, 263 ff. Pierce believed that the date of publication of 
A Briefe Discovery was early in 1590: but the letter of Bancroft to Robert Naunton, dated 
from Lambeth 23 December, shows that Bancroft had already heard of the publication 
of a book against him (SP Scot., x. no. 337). This book cannot be anything but A Briefe 
Discovery. 

4 A new Discovery of Old Pontificall Practises (1643), 3. 

5 SP Scot., x. no. 337 with two enclosures. 
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of the book published against him he had not sent it. He claimed that he 
had never intended in his sermon to offend the Scottish ministers, but in 
the same breath denounced ‘that most counterfeyt and falsely patched up 
government which is tearmed the presbitery, a meere humane device 
devised by shiftinge and sleight, attayned by tiranny and bloud, and 
mainteyned with untollerable pride’. He wanted from Naunton informa- 
tion: he wanted to see the letters which, it was reported, Melville and 
other ministers had procured from Beza and other continental divines in 
their favour: and he enclosed a questionnaire upon the presbyterian 
organisation which he desired Naunton to answer. He urged Naunton to 
feign sympathy with the presbyterian ministers in order to secure this 
information. 

On Tuesday, 27 January, the Scottish ministers produced the draft of 
the letter to Queen Elizabeth. Calderwood! asserts that the drafter was 
John Davidson, which is likely enough. But the letter was never sent. The 
delicate diplomatic negotiations between England and Scotland rendered 
the Councils of both countries unwilling to allow their ecclesiastics to 
embitter relations. Some time in the early spring Naunton replied to 
Bancroft’s questionnaire. The letter was intercepted: and the discovery 
added nothing to the popularity of Bancroft with the Scottish ministers.? 

For eight months the ministers made no further direct attack upon 
Bancroft. During the summer of 1590 they were engaged in rousing 
sympathy for the English presbyterians by bidding prayer for them in the 
Edinburgh churches: and a repeated protest by the English ambassador 
Bowes was necessary before the king restrained them. But in September 
Davidson completed a pamphlet in answer to Bancroft’s sermon. It was 
entitled D. Bancrofts Rashnes in Rayling, and carried the initials of the 
author (J. D.) and the name of the printer Robert Waldegrave in capital 
letters on the title-page. It was a riposte to Bancroft’s ‘cartload of calumn- 
ies’ by attacking the Anglican polity as vigorously as Bancroft had assailed 
the Scottish polity—‘that heavy bondage of Antichristian government by 
loftie lords, wrongfully called Bishops (an hurtfull relicke of Romish con- 
fusion)’.* He explained the long delay before the appearance of this 
answer by the hope of the Scottish ministers for due redress from the 
Queen and Council of England. The pamphlet was presented to the 
Scottish Chancellor. 

On 2 October Bowes wrote to Burghley informing him of the pamphlet.‘ 
The king was disquieted at its contents and how it should be suppressed. 
It was plain that the king could not allow so manifest a breach in the amity 
between the two countries. On 24 October Bowes wrote again,5 enclosing 


1 History, v. 72-3. 

* The reply to the questionnaire is still extant in the National Library of Scotland. The 
identity of the questionnaire in Calderwood (v. 77) with that in SP Scot., x. no. 337 proves 
that Calderwood’s John Nortoun the stationer is an error for Robert Naunton. 

* D. Bancrofis Rashnes in Rayling, 2: cf. also R. Moffat Gillon, John Davidson of Preston- 
pans, 89 ff. 

* SP Scot., x. no. 482. 5 SP Scot., x. no. 492. 
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RICHARD BANCROFT’S SUBMISSION 


a copy of the pamphlet. He told Burghley that the king had tried to sup- 
press the edition, but some few had escaped. The king had bound over 
the printer to print nothing for the future without royal licence. (What 
Bowes did not report was the name of the printer: and it was evident that 
he was not aware that Robert Waldegrave had printed for the Marprelate 
Press and was a quarry of English pursuivants. But Burghley realised it 
when the pamphlet arrived, and the English government began to take 
steps for the silencing of Waldegrave.) Bowes further reported that the 
king and chancellor were intending to write to Burghley: for ‘it is stomaked 
here, that Mr. Bancroft should in his booke charge the King bothe with 
manyfest dissimulacion, and also to have given out the declaracion which 
was not authorised by the King, but sett fourth by the archbisshop of St. 
Androes.’ The king and chancellor hope that Burghley will do something 
for the king’s honour in this matter. 

Burghley received Bowes’ letter before the end of the month, and 
summoned Bancroft before him. He noted on the margin of Bowes’ letter, 
‘I have spoken with Mr. Bancroft’. Bancroft arrived with a defence pre- 
pared: but the angry Burghley gave him no chance to speak, and he 
retired to his lodging at the bishop of Ely’s palace in Holborn and drafted 
the submission which hereafter follows, and which Burghley might send to 
satisfy the king of Scotland. The submission is extant in a manuscript (Adv. 
MS. 6.1.13., ff. 46-53) in the National Library of Scotland. It is well- 
written, though it becomes more hurried towards the end. 


D. Bancroft 
letter to my L. Treas concerninge the treatise which lately came out of 
Scotland. 

f. 46 My singular good L: amongst some other blessings which it hath 
pleased allmighty god in mercy to vouchsafe me: I have hitherto 
ascribed a chief place unto your L: goodnes and favor towards me. 
In respect wherof I have been alwayes most carefull to follow your 
L: with as great duety and love, as if I had been your servaunt: 
litle suspectinge that ever I shold have given an occasion to have 
found your L: so highly offended w me. My onely comfort herein 
is this, that I am sure your L: in your conscience cannot accuse me, 
that I had any purpose so much as in thought to have incurred 
your displeasure. When I came by cOmandment to wayte upon 
your L: yesterday havinge read before the litle treatise which 
lately came out of Scotland, and suspectinge the occasion why I 
was sent for: I had in minde some reasons for myne owne excuse. 
But findinge your L: so greatly moved: so many attendinge to 
speake w*® yow: the time so shorte, and my selfe in sorte dismayed: 
I thought it my best course to wayte some better opportunitye, and 
by writinge to signifye that to your L. which then I had in minde 
to have delivered unto yow. The humble suite therfore that now I 
have unto your honor is this: that seinge there is no remedy but that 
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yow will needs complayne to her Matle, yow wold in your justice 
first be pleased to understand the nature // and qualitye of myne 
offence. It is true that as your L: sayth the pulpitt is not a place to 
deale in much w*® princes, I have ever condemned it my selfe, both 
in our owne and in our neighboures sectaryes: and god knoweth my 
harte, how farre it was from my entent, to have offended therin, 
especially against so renowned and vertuous a kinge. The generall 
drifte of my sermon in that pointe was, that forasmuch as the 
malecontents of this state, for the evertinge of a new kingdome, doe 
presse us so earnestly wt the examples of other reformed Churches, 
and namely of Scotland, to lett the people understand, what I had 
read and receaved concerninge the inconvenience and practises, 
both there and els where: that findinge the like busy and turbulent 
humorists amongst us (who labor continually by all meanes poss- 
ible to infect this land w*® those corrupt opinions, which if in time 
they be not looked into will hazard the estate of all Christian king- 
domes) they might through that experience be warned and made 
more cautious of them. And to this purpose I confesse I brought 
forth (as the author of this last pamphlett tearmeth them) two 
witnesses: a declaration published in the kings name: and the 
testimony of one who himselfe // had been there, and felt more then 
he liked of that Lordly Discipline. Now my good L: concerninge the 
declaration it is denyed to be the kings: and the Archbishop of St 
Androis is chardged to have sett it forth by his owne authoritye. 
But for mine owne pte, I give small creditt to this Alphabeticall 
nameles pson J. D. Howsoever this be: may it please yow to con- 
sider, whether I may be reproved herein of any rashnes. I have 
read the Chronicles of Scotland as they have been published by 
theyr owne adherents, and am well acquainted with the practises 
of diverse ministers there, ever since Mr Knox after his bannish- 
ment returned thither againe from Geneva. In them I doe finde, 
how he and his companions stirred up certayne to conspire and 
take armes against the governour and to make what reformation it 
pleased them in Church matters: ptly by a most impious and 
wicked pvertinge of the scriptures in arminge subjects against theyr 
prince, and ptly upon the creditt of some of the Genevians, who 
first did publishe that rebellious doctrine. I am not likewise 
ignoraunt by readinge of the rode at Ruthven 1582: of the sermon 
then preached at Sct Johnstowne, wherein the preacher (as was 
certifyed by letters from // Scotland) cursed the men w*® all theyr 
furniture that shold assiste the kinge:1 of the rebellious attempt at 
the Burgh of Strivelinge 1583: of the kings most grave and princely 
deliberation how to reforme the foresayd abuses, especially in 


1 The sermon at Perth after the Ruthven raid was preached with violence on Sunday, 
26 August 1582 by James Lawson, though the provost had requested him to be ‘spairing’, 
Calderwood, op. cit., iii. 642. Lawson was the successor of Knox at St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
and had been moderator of the General Assembly in July 1580. For his career see DNB. 
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matters of the Church: and of the undutifull and stubborne 
behavior of the ministers at Edingburgh towards his Matle, when 
before the playment (which followed 1584) he labored by most 
godly psuasions, to have reduced them unto a better consideration 
of theyr duetyes. And lest your L. shold think that I am altogether 
deceaved in the p'mises: I humbly pray your L: to consider what is 
sett downe in the sayd playment 1584, the rather for that (as I 
thinke) there will be no exception taken to the same as though it 
had been held wthowt the kings authoritye. It is there apparent 
that the kings sup"macye was by the ministers so greatly impugned 
as that theyr former proceedings were prohibited under payne of 
treason. In the second chapter of the sayd playment, your L: shall 
finde these words. Forasmuch as some psons beinge called before 
the kings mate and his secrett counsell to aunswere upon certayne 
points to have been enquired of them, concerninge some treasonable 
seditions and contumelious speaches uttered by them in pulpitt, 
scholes and otherwise, to the disdayne and reproche of his highnes, 
his progenitors and p'sent counsell, contumeliously declined // the 
judgment of his highnes and his sayd Counsell in that behalfe, to 
the evill example of others to doe the like if timely remedy be not 
provided: therefore etc. 

It furthermore also appereth that the ministers etc wthowt any 
lawfull warrant of the kinge or former playments, nay contrary to 
the custome of any Christian kingdome or well governed cOmon 
wealth, did of themselves evert certayne formes of judgments and 
jurisdictions in spirituall cawses: did oftentimes assemble together 
and enioyne to the subiects certayne punnishments: did give owt 
sentences and decrees and put the same in execution: did in the 
sayd assemblies take upon them to iustifye and authorize the fact 
ppetrated against his highnes pson and estate at Ruthven: did in 
theyr p'tended manner make acts therupon, keep the same in 
register and as it seemed allowed the sayd attempt, although it was 
publickly condemned by the kinge and estate as treasonable: did 
call into some doubt the authoritye of the court of playment, and 
travayled to have introduced some innovation against his Ma‘ 
firme will: and did use both wicked licentious publicke and private 
speaches to the disdayne contempt and reproch of his Mate: his 
counsell and proceedings, and to the dishonor and ptiudice of his 
highnes parents progenitors and estate. Against these wicked and 
disloyall misdemeanors your L: may see the penalties apointed in 
the sayd acte of playment. // 

Theyr new erected government was overthrowen: theyr three 
estates of playment were confirmed: the bishops w‘® theyr author- 
itye were reestablished: and such a reformation was then generally 
made, as tended greatly to gods glorye, and publicke benefitt of 
that cémon wealth. In the meane time (and afterwards also) whil- 
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est this playment was thus busyed (as Sathan never ceaseth to sow 
his cocle) diverse very spitefull and slaunderous suggestions were 
cast abroad by these companions: that the kinge was declined to 
poperye, endevored to hinder the free passage of the gospell, and 
I know not how many reprochfull and calumnious reports they 
heaped upon him. To the incountringe of which false and yett farre 
spread rumors by such as for feare became of themselves fugitives,! 
now cometh forth (my good L.) this offensive declaration, most 
notably wisely and learnedly penned as I thinke. Wherin the kings 
sinceritye and constancy in religion is worthily defended: the 
reasons of his ma‘® proceedings are more fully and clearly sett 
downe and delivered, and the ignominye yet resteth and will doe 
for ever upon the authors from whence it proceeded. These things 
right honorable beinge faithfully wayed in the ballance of Justice 
and aequitye, wheras I repeated for the purpose mentioned the 
effect of the sayd declaration, was my // rashnes so heynous as it is 
p'tended? Beside I might further adde these reasons for myne owne 
defence. The declaration was imprinted at Edingburgh by the 
assignement of Thomas Vautrollier 1585 cum privelegio regali: It 
was cOmonly held in a generall opinion to have been sett out by the 
kinge.? It was never to my understandinge by any publick acte 
repealed. The Archbishop (as I gather by JD) hath not hitherto 
been convicted lawfully, to have published the same wthowt his 
Mats allowance. There doth appere no reason why it shold be 
disavowed consideringe that the ministers w‘® theyr complices are 
as deeplye towched w*® notes of disloyaltye in the acte of playment 
themselves as in the sayd declaration. I will not alledge for my selfe 
the authoritye of our chronicles: which at that time (I confess) I 
had not read. This I doe heare that men of good experience in the 
affayres of Scotland, have the oversight and allowance for the 
printinge of them. And thus my good L: I have been bold to wryte 
unto you, how pbably I erred (if I was deceaved) in terminge the 
sayd declaration to have been published by the kinge. But now 
cometh the matter wherew*® all the kings matte (as I pceave) and 
so consequently your L: are so highly displeased. After I had 
delivered in my sermon so much of the sayd declaration as I 
thought convenyent: I came to an obiection vz It may here be 
sayd (for they dare say what they list) that // now the kinge is of an 
other minde: and that this declaration was made when he had 
conceaved some displeasure against them. Wher¥"to the aunswere 


1 The fugitive ministers in 1584 included James Lawson, James and Andrew Melville, 
John Davidson, Patrick Galloway, and Walter Balcanquall. 

2 A declaratioun of the Kings Maiesties intentioun toward the lait actes of parliament, Edinburgh, 
T. Vautroullier 1585. For this Huguenot refugee printer cf. DNB. His list of publications 
shows that he was printing in Edinburgh 1584-6, cf. P. G. Morrison, Index of Printers, 
Publishers and Booksellers in a Short Title Catalogue, Virginia, U.S.A., 1950. An Anglicized 
version of the declaration was inserted into the 1586-7 edition of Holinshed (ii. 433 ff.), 
as Bancroft later remarks, 
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now sett downe in printe is this: for the kinge he is not altered, 
Ictus piscator sapit etc. The difference betwixt my words in the 
pulpitt, and these here sett downe, there is no man knoweth better 
then your L: But I will not seeke herein to extenuate my fault: if his 
matie shall so account of it. For therein I doe most humbly submitt 
my selfe to his highnes censure nothinge doubtinge seinge there are 
such strange examples of his princely clemencye towards his owne 
subiects so notoriously offendinge him, but that he will be content 
to extend the same unto a stranger who never so much as once 
conceaved an evill thought against his highnes. Your L: I trust did 
never esteem me as a madde man: and surely I have been litle 
better (consideringe the inviolable league of pfect love and amitye 
betwixt the Quenes Matle our dread soveraigne Lady and his 
highnes) if I shold wittingly have spoken any thinge that might 
have turned to his dishonor. I write not this my very good L: to 
elevate this matter (as I sayd) but do yeald therein or any other 
thinge by my humble submission to make such satisfaction, as his 
Matte shall require at my hands as to acknowledge my selfe abused 
wth credulitye of these arguements which his Mate shall disavow 


f. 50% to have proceeded from him. And though his Mats // consist- 


f. 50” 


torians through the overflowinge of theyr charitye, and litle know- 
inge what is most agreable unto the clemencye of a prince: shall 
instantly insist that I might be punnished, I hope his Matie will 
accept my offer of satisfaction rather to his highnes than to them. 
My harte is as sincere unto the kinge as the best of theyres: and 
god is my witnes how farre it was from me by those words of my 
sermon, so much as to have towched his princely reputation. It is 
true indeed that at that time I had not read the proclamation 
published by certayne of his Mat® subiects the second day of 
November 1585 (as I take yt) at theyr repayr to Strivelinge: 
neyther had I seen the kings three conditions then offered unto 
them together w® theyr answeres resolutions and mutuall con- 
clusions upon the same.! If these things had been knowen unto me 
(as I am glad they were not) I might more iustly have been blamed 
to have sett it owt in printe, that the kinge is not altered. For that 
was a memorable alteration in deed which no Englishe man 
livinge, bearinge a dutifull harte unto his soveraigne, and iudginge 
of others therein by his own affection, could ever have suspected. 
I have hitherto right honorable (towchinge these wordes that the 
kinge is not altred) writt nothinge to excuse my selfe: but all in way 
of submission: now it may please you to give me leave // somewhat 
to cleare them and my selfe from that violent sense which the 
ministers will needs intrude upon them. I sayd in my sermon that 


1 2 November was the date when Stirling fell to the Master of Gray and his party and 
the king issued three submissive clauses, cf. James Melville’s Diary, 223 ff. (mainly 
omitted from Calderwood). But the effective ecclesiastical business in consequence of 
the coup was transacted a month later at the Parliament of Linlithgow. 
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they dare say what they list: and now I have better experience of it. 
For wheras onely I say the kinge is not altered etc one of those 
consistorian scribes that hath lately written against some points of 
my sermon doth affirme that therein I give out that his Matle is a 
deadly enemy to the present government established in his king- 
dome, and watcheth but his time to overthrow yt.’ And the other 
in this last treatise sayth owt of the same wordes, that I charge his 
Matie with deep dissimulation, as affirminge in effect that how 
best the kinge by his writinge speakinge and actions wold seeme to 
approve the p'sent exercise of the same discipline which so flatly 
is condémed in the foresayd declaration: yet he doth not approve 
it in harte etc.? By which most violent wrestinge and interp'tation 
of my wordes, having no such sence in them: who seeth not how 
that as men, that have very lewde conceyte against the kinge, and 
are guiltye unto themselves of many disloyall attempts (which 
might iustly cause his mate at the least to dislike them) they doe 
indeed nothinge els but take occasion (for what purpose the kinge 
himselfe I doubt not best knoweth) to disclose and bewray theyr 
owne imaginations. For sure I am that understandinge no more 
then I did at that time: my // words can carry no such construction: 
and I durst not for my life so have charged his highnes: beside that 
it had been meere impietye, if I should so have done. But antiqui 
obtinent. For wold they be contented to have theyr owne workes 
and writings thus metamorphosed? I know they wold not. Which 
might have wthelde them from stirringe up his mate upon no 
greater occasion to such offence against me. Hath not Mr Knox in 
his exhortation to England even in our soveraignes time used other 
manner of speaches? He derideth and curseth the ordinary phrases 
of humilitye and honor which here are given both to the prince and 
playment. He depraveth our forme of cOmon prayer and speaketh 
very offensively of the times of kinge Edward the sixt: and in the 
sayd exhortation he is so proud and pemptorye as that he affirmeth: 
that those princes which shall exempt themselves from the yoke 
(as he termeth it) of discipline (meaninge the regall Hierarchye of 
Geneva as is apparant) and shall disanull the same, are unworthy 
to raigne over the people. I could remember unto your L: some 
other points of greater importance: which the subiects of Scotland 
have both written and uttered against the state of England: and 
yet notw‘®standinge how they have been taken in good pte wthowt 
any such insinuations, and exprobrations as are made in this treat- 
ize: vz what the ministers of Scotland have deserved of her matle 
and how my words might tende to the breach of the happy amitye 
betwixt the two Realmes. Paltry Fellowes: as though the // league 
of princes did depend upon such giddy heades as eyther theyrs or 
1 Quoted from (Penry) A Briefe Discovery, 43. 
* Quoted from D. Bancrofts Rashnes in Rayling, ff. 4V¥-5". 
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myne. If it did, the world wold sone be together by the eares. For 
the consistorian humor is of a strange mixture: they will censure 
and gall every man but they must not be towched. 

Your L: seeth how hott and angrye the ministers are in this last 
treatise (for the author seemeth to write in all theyr names) bicause 
I used the wordes and speaches before mentioned: and yet even 
with the same breathe, that they complayne of me (such is theyr 
pride) they write in this sorte of the Church of England. That the 
same is still under the bondage of an Antichristian government:! 
that our Bishops are a hurtfull relique of Romishe confusion: that 
they thrust wt side and shoulder to push all the weake wt theyr 
hornes, till they have scattered them abroad, and to make havocke 
of the Church by a disguised psecution: and that they doe tirannise 
above theyr brethren w*® violence and crueltye. They doe iustifye 
the proceedings of the disturbers of our quiet and animate them to 
goe forwarde as they have begonne: they say they must not cease 
to cOmende theyr troubled state unto god in theyr private and 
publick prayers: they compare our hinderance of theyr discipline 
unto // the hinderance which gods enemies made to the buildings 
of Jerusalem: they call the favorers of our church government a 
generation of Bishopists: and doe insinuate that there are in courte 
some craftye miscreants which doe abuse her mat!e: Doth not your 
L: wonder at this theyr great p'sumption and libertye of speache? 
or should I complayne hereof to the Kings matle: and give it owt 
of these theyr lewde speaches, as though they might breake the 
unitye of the two realms. Certaynly for myne owne pte I account 
them as pasquills: and those who are godly both grave and wise: 
doe make I know no other account of them. Furthermore also 
wheras in this treatise the Chronicle of Scotland printed in England 
is so greatly blamed together w*® the approvers and publishers of it 
of purpose to stirre up the kings mati¢ to some discontentment: is 
not theyr blindness great, theyr understandinge darcknes, and are 
they not indeed more then senselesse? Why (my L) how hath Mr 
Knox rayled upon the Kings grandfather and grandmother? and 
what spitefull suspition doth he leave to the memory of all pos- 
teritye both of them and some others: and that in his historye of 
the Church of Scotland printed indeed in London but // secretly as 
other libells are, wthowt authority?? For Buchanans history in like 
sorte as also his book de iure regni apud scotos they are nothinge in 
effect but trompetts of rebellion to arme his subiects against his 


7From D. Bancrofts Rashnes in Rayling, 2 etc. 

* Vautrollier brought the manuscript of the history from Scotland in 1586-7 and from 
it printed the first (incomplete) edition of 1200 copies. The licence had not been ob- 
tained, the printer’s name was not upon the title-page, and the Stationers suppressed 
the edition on Whitgift’s instructions: but copies have survived and Bancroft uses it 
commonly: cf. Calderwood, op. cit., viii. 283: D. Laing, The Works of John Knox, i. 
pp. xxxix—xl. 
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highnes. They say as it hath been observed in this treatise that for 
the disproofe of the declaracon there is some intent of writinge a 
new historye: and then your L: shall see how they will deale them- 
selves wth his matle: Owt of question for the time of his highnes 
government, from his takinge the same upon him: untill the rode of 
Strivelinge 1585, they are like to cover all former actions, wth a 
p'tence of his minoritye: as they doe already in this treatise. But I 
will here leave both them and this matter fearinge greatly least I 
trouble your L: to longe: and I have somewhat to say of my second 
witnes, as he is tearmed. Our Consistorians doe tell us w'® very 
great vehemencye and boldnes, that the cawse why we have so 
many disorders in the Realme: murder: theft: roges: Idleness etc 
is for want of theyr p'sbiteriall government: affirminge that if we 
had the same, we shold have a very padise upon this earth. In 
which respects I confesse I have been carefull from time to time to 
Ff. 53" +understande what fruits appered // of this new government when it 
was erected. So as beinge apointed to preach at Powles crosse the 
first sonday in the playment 1588 and knowinge that some hott 
spiritts were tempinge abowt this new device to have it established 
here, I did by meanes procure some instructions from Mr Browne 
who had travayled, as he sayd, through the chiefest pte of Scotland. 
How truely he reporteth of his experience I will not say: the acts of 
playment doe in some sorte iustifye him. And beside the advertise- 
ments which I have receaved since owt of Scotland towchinge these 
matters doe make (I assure your L) more then a full supply of the 
rest. I could tell your L: how notably the kinge was abused 1586 in 
the Church of Sct Giles in Edingburgh as it was reported by a 
sawcye minister one John Coop.' Likewise what a malitious dia- 
logue goeth from hande to hande betwixt his Mate and a factious 
minister one James Gibson, derogatinge much from his highnes and 
that wt very lewd and scurrilous tearmes.? Furthermore what 


1On 3 February 1586-7 the king had ordered John Cowper out of the pulpit at 
Edinburgh: he did not descend without protest, was imprisoned but soon released. The 
king insisted to the October General Assembly in 1587 that he should submit and confess 
his offences: and under pressure he consented to be moved from Edinburgh to Glasgow; 
cf. Calderwood, iv. 606-7, etc. 

2 James Gibson preached a sermon in Edinburgh denouncing the subscribing mini- 
sters and making an implied comparison of the king with Jeroboam. He was arrested on 
21 December 1585 and brought before the king at Linlithgow. The account of the 
resulting interview, which was later inserted by Calderwood into his history (iv. 484 ff.) 
does not portray the king in a pleasing light. As with Cowper, Gibson’s case was brought 
before the General Assembly of October 1587 (sessions 4-5), and the Assembly ordered 
him to confess his offence or to suffer deprivation. He agreed: but he later retracted and 
said that ‘he was induced to the said promise through infirmitie’. He failed to appear at 
the next examination and was suspended for contumacy. In August 1588 he purged 
himself before the Assembly and was restored. On 15 July 1590 the king had him pro- 
claimed ‘rebell’—he was not arrested immediately because he took refuge in England: 
but he returned to Scotland during the summer (cf. HMC Hatfield MSS., iv. 38) and 
was arrested on 21 November but on 22 December he submitted to the king and was 
released. He was in minor trouble again in February 1596-7: cf. Calderwood, iv. 763; 
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Jarres there are amongst the ministers themselves, every one 
seeking to deface an other: so as in theyr meetings as I am enformed 
there is litle but bablinge pratlinge and quarrelinge. But these 

f. 53” things my good L: I reserve // to a fitter opportunitye. So as now 
right honorable and my singular good L: I come to the conclusion 
of all that hitherto hath been sayd most humbly beseechinge your 
honor: first that yow will not trouble her Matie wth this matter 
as beinge a thinge urged onely by the uncharitable ministers and 
farre from his ma‘* most princely disposition as I am pswaded: or 
if for the satisfyinge of some your L: will take that way: and not 
stay upon this my apologye and submission which I hope yow will: 
then at your knees I doe most instantly beseech yow, that yow will 
likewise acquainte her hignes wt® that which here I have sett downe 
in pte for myne owne excuse. Your L: in your iustice if you will 
needs doe the one cannot deny mee the other or if you shold I must 
be driven to seeke for helpe els where, which I wold be loth to doe, 
consideringe that your L: hath taken upon yow of your goodnes 
beinge Chauncelo® of that universitye where I was brought up to 
be a lovinge patrone of the studients thereof: and that hitherto I 
have not hearde but that your L: hath ever dealt most honorably 
wth those that in like cases have come unto yow for your helpe and 
assistance. And thus cravinge pdon for my p'sumption in troub- 
linge yow w*® so longe a letter, I c6mitt your L: by my harty 
prayer unto the tuition of allmighty god. At Ely howse in Holborne 
the of octob. 1590. 


It is evident that Bancroft, though he withdrew his imputations against 
the king, retracted nothing of his assault upon presbyterianism. 

On8 November Burghley wrote to Bowes that Bancroft had submitted and 
asked him to inform the Chancellor: he said that he would later send a copy 
of the submission in writing. Bowes received the letter on 14 November, and 
showed it to the Chancellor, who advised Bowes to show it to the king. On 
the evening of 19 November Bowes obtained audience with the king and gave 
him, among other business, Burghley’s promise to send written submission." 

On 23 November Burghley sent off a copy of Bancroft’s submission with 
a covering letter. Bowes showed it to the king in the presence of the 
Chancellor. The king ‘redd this letter advisedlie, commending the witt of 
the inditour’: but it was patent that he was not fully satisfied. He asked that 
Bancroft should be made further to explain his words in another sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cross or elsewhere: he ordered the Chancellor to write this 
request to Burghley. 

On 7 December Bowes forwarded a letter from the Chancellor to 
Burghley, in which he wrote: 

v. 99: Diary of James Melville, 253. In selecting the names of Cowper and Gibson, Ban- 
croft was thus drawing the attention of the King of Scotland to the two ministers whose 


actions he (the King) seemed to resent most strongly. 
1 SP Scot., x. no. 499: Bowes to Burghley, 20 November. 
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‘His highnes hes seine the apologetik submission of Dr Bancroft, 
wherein that he mislykes most is that he hes credited the report of one 
Broun, a pernitiouse sectarye, and ather banished or fugitive for hereticall 
doctrine. His majesties desyre is that he shoulde tak occasioun ather in the 
same or lyke publick place to interprete suche his speaches as have bene 
mistaken, and to utter what was his good and verye meaning; which wilbe 
a full satisfactioun to his highnes heir, and no palinody® to him.” 

On 22 December Burghley wrote to the Chancellor, saying that he 
thought no good could come of reopening the sore place by forcing 
Bancroft to explain himself in public: and on 13 January Bowes wrote to 
tell Burghley that the king and Chancellor were content to let the matter 
rest.? 

Bancroft was silent for two years: but his Daungerous Positions of 1593 
proved that he had repented nothing. 


* * * * * 


From the text of the submission there is one astonishing omission. 

When Whitgift wished Bancroft to be elevated to the see of London in 
1596, he affirmed that his candidate had performed the greatest services 
in bringing the Marprelate criminals to justice: the original is lost, but 
copies of the statement, with a heading that it was a statement of arch- 
bishop Whitgift’s, survive in the Petyt MSS (whence Strype copied it) and 
in the Baker MSS:3 

‘He was by his diligent search the first Detector of Martin Mar- 
Prelates Press and Books, where and by whom they were printed. 

He was an especiall man that gave the instructions when Martin’s 
agents were brought into the Star Chamber. By his advice, that course 
was taken w) did principally stop Martin & his Fellow’s mouths viz.: to 
have them answered after their own vein in writing. 

By his diligence to find out certain Letters and writings, M* Cartwright 
& his complices, their setting up their Discipline secretly in most shires of 
the Realm, their Classes, their Decrees, & Book of Discipline were first 
detected. ...’ 

The source of this statement is not known. If it genuinely represents the 
arguments adduced by Whitgift for elevating Bancroft to the see of 
London, it must be regarded as a first-class authority. On the basis of this 
statement R. G. Usher felt able in his first volume of The Reconstruction of 
the English Church to describe Bancroft as the mainspring and director of the 
whole anti-puritan reaction. 

Yet from the first there have been difficulties about the statement. 
There is plenty of evidence that Bancroft was a leading prosecutor in the 
assault upon Thomas Cartwright and his Northamptonshire and Warwick- 


1 SP Scot., x. no. 505. 

* SP Scot., x. no. 517. 

*Petyt MSS 538, xxxvii. f. 155: HMC XIth Report Appendix VII, 256: Strype 
Whitgift, ii. 386-8: Cambridge Univ. Lib. MSS Mm. i. 47 ff. 333-4: R. G. Usher, 
Reconstruction of the English Church, i. 42, 68. 
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shire colleagues before the High Commission and the Star Chamber in the 
summer and autumn of 1591.1 There is evidence that he was intimately 
concerned with the attempt to make John Udall submit after his con- 
demnation at the Assizes.? He was Lord Chancellor Hatton’s chaplain, 
and lived with him at Ely House in Holborn: and through 1589 and 1590 
Hatton was kept informed of the progress of the Marprelate investigation. 
But nothing except Whitgift’s words associates Bancroft with the actual 
police work of bringing Martin Marprelate to justice. 

The characteristic of Bancroft’s work as we know it is an extreme 
diligence in finding out facts about the presbyterian party. When still at 
Cambridge he had won his first reputation with the Court for his exposure 
of a puritan libel at Bury St. Edmunds. The anti-puritan manuscript in 
the Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge (M.g9), which may be from 
the hand of Bancroft, is by an author who has taken the greatest pains to 
find out the nature of separatist services and theology. We have seen 
already his efforts to gain accurate information from Naunton about what 
the Scottish ministers were doing in 1589-90. The two works of 1593, 
Daungerous Positions and A Survay of the Pretended Holy Discipline, display a 
virtuosity in the investigation of the activities of the presbyterian classes 
and their underlying theological assumptions, in the use of the depositions 
of the Warwickshire and Northamptonshire ministers before the High 
Commission and the Star Chamber. Certainly he took endless trouble to 
gather facts about the puritans—their theology, their discipline, the 
eccentricities of some of their ministers. 

But when we come to the examination of the actual prosecutions in 
connexion with Marprelate, Bancroft’s name does not appear until much 
later in 1592-3, when his Scottish connexions enabled him to intercept the 
private papers of Penry which were used at the first stage of Penry’s trial 
on 21 May 1593.4 The examinations of the witnesses in the course of the 
Marprelate enquiry were undertaken either by ecclesiastical lawyers like 
Richard Cosin, and William Aubrey or by committees of the Privy 
Council on which Bancroft did not sit. The prosecution of Sir Richard 
Knightley and the other harbourers of the press was entrusted to the 
Queen’s Serjeant John Puckering: it is not to be expected that Bancroft 
would prepare a legal prosecution: but certainly the Puckering papers as 
they survive in Baker’s transcriptions in Harleian MSS 7042 suggest that 

1See especially the document in Lansdowne MSS lIkviii. no. 50, printed by Scott 
Pearson Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 458, Appendix xxv. 

* Bancroft to Puckering, 20 February 1590/1: Harleian MSS, 6995, no. 48. 

* Whitgift ap. Camb. Univ. Lib. MSS Mm. i. 47, f. 332. 

4C.U.Lib. MSS Mm i. 47, f. 334: text of indictment printed in Burrage, John Penry 
the so-called Martyr of Congregationalism, 17 ff. 

5 For examination by the lawyers see the evidence of Tomkins and others in the 
Harleian MSS 6848 (printed from Baker’s transcription in Harleian MSS 7042 by 
Arber, Introductory Sketch of the Martin Marprelate Controversy, 84ff.): Udall’s examination 
before a committee of the Privy Council on 13 January 1589-90, Arber, op. cit., 170 ff.: 
Sir Richard Knightley and the other harbourers of the press were first examined before 


a committee of the Privy Council, Acts of the Privy Council, New Series, xviii. 225 : copy 
with variants, ibid., xix. 292. 
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the preparation of the legal evidence for the prosecutions was the work of 
John Puckering himself. Among the Star Chamber papers is the case 
against Mrs Elizabeth Crane, who gave the secret press its first shelter at 
East Molesey in Surrey.! The management of the case is in the hands of 
the Attorney-General John Popham. 

None of these items of information excludes the suggestion that Ban- 
croft was directing behind the scenes. And two items of information 
suggest the contrary—that at some points he was actually supplying 
Puckering. 

‘By his only diligence’, wrote Whitgift, ‘Penry’s seditious writings were 
intercepted, as they came out of Scotland, & delivered to the now L. 
Keeper’.? 

This was later, in 1592/3. But in February 1590/1 he was writing to 
Puckering instructions about the Queen’s wishes upon the submission 
and sentence upon John Udall *. In the matter of general direction of 
policy it is evident that he acted as Hatton’s servant and as the arch- 
bishop’s servant. But none of the evidence except the interception of 
Penry’s papers which was a piece of luck arising out of his Scottish con- 
nexions, suggests that he was undertaking operations which would nor- 
mally be left to the pursuivants and the Crown lawyers. 

The text of the submission goes a little way to strengthen the con- 
tention that Bancroft’s work was not primarily the mere skill in police- 
work with which he has sometimes been credited. It is an argument from 
silence, with all the weakness of such an argument. Nevertheless it is 
sufficiently circumstantial for the silence to be interesting. 

Before Bancroft was summoned to receive the reproaches of Lord 
Burghley, he had been reading Davidson’s pamphlet. On the title-page of 
this pamphlet, in capital letters, was the name of the printer—Robert 
Waldegrave. Waldegrave had been printing in Edinburgh since 13 March 
1590/1, when the Scottish Privy Council had granted him a privilege to 
print an authorized confession of faith and other official documents.‘ Since 
10 June 1588 Waldegrave had been the quarry of the English pursuivants 
for unlicensed puritan printing: and since the capture of the press in 
August 1589 and the subsequent enquiries they could prove that he was the 
earlier of the two Marprelate printers. But though they were aware of 
Penry’s arrival in Edinburgh since the publication of Reformation no enemie 
in April 1590, they were not aware of Waldegrave’s presence until the 
arrival in London of Davidson’s D. Bancrofts Rashnes in Rayling in October 
1590. If Bancroft had been directing the operations against the Marprelate 
Press he must have been very conscious of Waldegrave: and it is likely that, 
had he remembered that Waldegrave was the earlier Marprelate printer, 


1 Star Chamber 5 (Elizabeth), Bundle A xxx. 22. 

2 Whitgift, loc. cit. 

* Bancroft to Puckering 20 February 1590/1, Harleian MSS. 6995 no. 48: for further 
communication between Bancroft and Puckering, this time on a purely business matter, 
cf Harleian MSS, 6994 no. 110 (30 September 1589). 

* Calderwood, v. go. 
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he would have mentioned the fact to Burghley, since it would have been 
his strongest argument for discrediting Davidson’s pamphlet with Burgh- 
ley. The silence of the submission suggests therefore that Bancroft in 
October 1590 either did not remember, or was not interested in, the name 
of the escaped Marprelate printer: and this might suggest a modification of 
the view that he made his reputation by skill in this particular piece of 
police-work. 

How then should we account for Whitgift’s letter of commendation? It 
is not difficult to suggest reasons which would lead Whitgift to believe what 
he was writing. Bancroft had rendered the greatest services in crushing 
Cartwright and his fellow-ministers, the classis-movement in the Midlands. 
The repression of Cartwright had arisen in part out of the Marprelate 
Tracts, which had swung moderate opinion away from puritanism and 
strengthened the government in the policy of repression. The arrest of 
Cartwright, Snape and the others had originally been undertaken in the 
spring and summer of 1590 largely in consequence of the investigations 
pursued in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire in the quest for the 
secret press. Moreover, the modern historian distinguishes sharply between 
the ‘respectable’ puritans like Cartwright and the libellers like Marprelate. 
The government of Whitgift felt no such distinction. All were a party dis- 
loyal to the establishment and therefore to the queen. 

Bancroft had been intimately concerned with the submission of John 
Udall. The modern historian can prove to his own satisfaction that Udall 
was guiltless of the libels published under the name of Marprelate. But 
Udall had written the Demonstration of Discipline which had been printed by 
Waldegrave on the same secret press as the Martinist pamphlets and had 
appeared at almost the same time as the earliest of Martin’s pamphlets. 
And finally, Bancroft had through his Scottish agents intercepted papers of 
John Penry written in 1591/2: and the government believed Penry to be 
most, if not all, of Martin Marprelate. 

Whitgift had reasons therefore for his paper. But it is difficult to avoid 
the suggestion that, for purposes of securing his own candidate, he may 
have been exaggerating the services of that candidate. 
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588. Jesuits morals. 

589. Spratts hist: of the conspiracy. 

590. Heylin on the Creed. 

591. Book of common prayer. 1660. 

592. Gells essays to the amendm* of the trans: 
593- Moulins novelty of popery. M. S. II. xxx. 1. 
594. Book of common prayer 1662. 

595- Gill on the Creed. 

596. Ricants state of the Ottoman Emp*. 

597- Thorndikes epilogue to the tragedy of the Church. 
598. Book of Homilies. 

599. Hakewills apolegy [apology]. J. My. 

600. Le stranges alliance of divine office[s]. S. M. 
601. Hookers ecclesiastical polity. J. H. II. xxx. g. 
602. Bernards thesaurus biblicus. S. J. 

603. Kendals sancti sanciti. 

604. Burgess of original sin. S. J. 

605. Fotherbys atheomastix. 

606. Cartwright agt the Rhemists. S. J. 

607. Chillingworth relig: of Protestants. II. xxx. 1. 
608. Jewels defence of his apology. W. H. 

609. Kendal agst Goodwin of Redemption. 

610. Erasmus on the new Testament the 15 vol. 
611. Lightfoots harmony of the new Test: S. J. 
612. Mason of the consecration of Bishops. 

613. Owen of perseverance. 


587. Samuel Clarke, Lives of sundry Eminent Persons, 1683; preface by Baxter. 

589. Thomas Sprat, A True Account and Declaration of the Horrid Conspiracy, 
1685. 

590. Peter Heylyn, Theologia Veterum: or, The Summe of Christian Theologie . . . 
contained in the Apostles Creed, 1673. 

592. Robert Gell, An Essay towards the Amendment of the last English Translation 
of the Bible, 1659. 

593. Pierre Du Moulin, La Nouveauté du Papisme, tr. Peter Du Moulin, 1664. 

595- Alexander Gill, Sacred Philosophie of the Holy Scripture, 1635. 

596. Sir Paul Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 1668. 

597- Herbert Thorndike, An Epilogue to the Tragedy of the Church of England, 
1659. 

599. George Hakewill, An Apologie of the Power and Providence of God, 1627. 

600. Hamon L’Estrange, The Alliance of Divine Offices, 1659. 

601. Richard Hooker, Of The Laws of Ecclesiasticall Politie, 1594. 

602. Richard Bernard, Thesaurus Biblicus, 1644. 

603. George Kendall, Sancti Sanciti, 1654. 

604. Anthony Burgess, The Doctrine of Original Sin asserted, 1659. 

605. Martin Fotherby, Atheomastix, 1622. 

606. Thomas Cartwright, A Confutation of the Rhemists Translation, 1618. 

607. William Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, 1638. 

608. John Jewel, A Defence of the Apologie, 1567. 

609. George Kendall, @coxparia, 1653; answered by Baxter. 

‘ 611. John Lightfoot, Harmony, Chronicle, and Order of the New Testament, 

1655. 

612. Francis Mason, Of the Consecration of the Bishops in the Church of England, 
1613. 
613. John Owen, The Doctrine of the Saints Perseverance, 1654. 
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633. 
634. 
635. 
637. 
638. 
639. 
641. 
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614. Lawsons body of Divinity. S. J. II. xviii. 
Eng: 4°. 
615. Morning exercises 18t vol. S. H. I. 6. 
616. Beverleys scripture line of time. 
617. BP Morleys treatises. Z. M. 
618. BP Overals convocation booke. J. Mo. , 
619. Drakes sacred chronology. ITI. vii. 
620. Cosins cannon [canon] of Scripture. IT. xxx. 1. 
621. Birkbeck protestants evidence. J. H. III. xx. 
622. Claude’s defence of the reformation. W. H. 
623. BP Sands sermons. J. T. i 
624. Exposition of the Revelation. 
625. Taylors disswasive from popery 24 pt. ITT. xx. 
626. Smiths select discourses. S. J. 
627. Erburys testimoney [testimony]. 
628. Woodford on the psalms. S. J. 
629. Gunning of lent. 
630. Dodwell separation of Churches. 
631. Stillingfleets unreasonableness of separ: J. H. ’ 
632. Bullinger on the apocalyps[e]. 
633. Hammonds tracts. 
634. Heylins hist: of the Sabbath. S. M. IT. xxx. 7. 
635. Powers experimental philosophy. 
636. Hayter on the revelation. 
637. Tussers husbandry. 
638. Ambroses war w'® Devils. 
639. Fullwood of the Church. 
640. Harmony of confession[s]. M. S. 
641. Chrisp Christ made sin. 
George Lawson, Theo-politica, or a Body of Divinity, 1659. 
Thomas Beverly, The Scripture-Line of Time, 1684. 
George Morley, Several Treatises, 1683. 
Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, ed. William Sancroft, 1690. 
Roger Drake, Sacred Chronologie, 1648. 
John Cosin, A Scholastical History of the Canon of Holy Scripture, 1657. 
Simon Birckbek, The Protestants Evidence, 1635. 
Jean Claude, La Défense de la Reformation, tr. T. B., 1683. 
Edwin Sandys, Sermons, 1585. 
Jeremy Taylor, A Dissuasive from Popery, 1664. 
John Smith, Select Discourses, ed. Samuel Cradock, 1660. } 
William Erbury, Testimony, 1658. 
Samuel Woodford, The Paraphrase upon the Psalms, 1667. ) 
Peter Gunning, The Paschal or Lent-Fast, 1662. 
Henry Dodwell, Separation of Churches from Episcopal Government... 


proved schismatical, 1679; answered by Baxter. 


Edward Stillingfleet, The Unreasonableness of Separation, 1681; answered by 


Henry Hammond, Several Tracts, 1646. 

Peter Heylyn, The History of the Sabbath, 1635. 

Henry Power, Experimental Philosophy, 1664. ; 
Thomas Tusser, A Hundedth Good Pointes of Husbandrie, 1557. 

Isaac Ambrose, War with Devils, 1661. 

Francis Fullwood, A Discourse of the Visible Church, 1658. 

Samuel Crisp, Christ made Sin, 1691. 
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642. Twisdens historical vindication. C. M. 
643. Court of the Gentiles 18t pt. C. M. 
644. Harris’s sermons. S. J. 

645. Prideaux’s introduct: to historys. J. E. 
646. Thorndikes just weights & measures. 
647. Rutherfurds due right of Presbyteries. 
648. Woodbridge of justification. II. xix. 
649. Wallis truth tried. 

650. Triumphs of Roome. Z. M. 

651. Vox populi, & other tracts. J. T. 

653. Tombs romanism discusst. 

654. Stoughtons sermons. 

655. Owen ag*t Biddle. S. J. 

656. Roman antiquities. C. M. IT. xx. 

657. Digby of bodys. ITI. iii. 

658. Jus divinum ministerii. 

659. Counterblast. J. T. 

660. Censures of the Church revived. 

661. Heylins ecclesia vindicata. S. M. 

662. Pynchon of the covenant. 

663. Gillespie Arons [Aarons] rod. II. xxx. 10. 
664. Rutherfords plea for presbytery. 

665. Wood ag$t Lockier. 

666. Bilson of Subjection. J. H. II. xxx. 1. 
667. Hales golden remains. J. T. 

668. Exposition of Ecclesiastes. 

669. Spellmans villare Anglicum. S. M. 
670. Owen of communion. 


642. Sir Roger Twysden, An Historicall Vindication of the Church of England, 
1657. 

643. Theophilus Gale, The Court of the Gentiles, 1669. 

644. Robert Harris, Several Sermons, 1654. 

645. Humphrey Prideaux, A Compendious Introduction for Reading . . . Histories, 
1682. 

646. Herbert Thorndike, Just Weights and Measures, 1662. 

647. Samuel Rutherford, The Due Right of Presbyteries, 1644. 

648. Benjamin Woodbridge, The Method of Grace in the Justification of Sinners, 
1656. 

649. John Wallis, Truth Tried, 1643. 

653. John Tombes, Romanism Discussed, 1660; preface by Baxter. 

655. John Owen, Vindiciae Evangelicae, 1655; animadverted on by Baxter. 

657. Sir Kenelm Digby, Two Treatises . . . of the Nature of Bodies, 1644. 

658. Jus Divinum Ministerii Evangelici, published by London Presbyterian Pro- 
vincial Assembly, 1654. 

661. Peter Heylyn, Ecclesia Vindicata, 1657. 

662. William Pynchon, The Covenant of Nature made with Adam, 1662. 

663. George Gillespie, Aarons Rod Blossoming, 1646. 

664. Samuel Rutherford, A Plea for Presbytery, 1642. 

665. James Wood, A Little Stone, 1654. 

666. Thomas Bilson, The True Difference between Christian Subjection and Un- 
christian Rebellion, 1585. 

667. John Hales, Golden Remains, 1659. 

669. Sir Henry Spelman, Villare Anglicum, 1656. 

670. John Owen, Of Communion with God, 1657. 
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671. Jackson of the knowledge of Christ. 

672. Beverleys pieces. 

673. Mede on the revelation. M. S. 

674. Moulin of the protestant religion. 

675. Medes works. M. S. II. xxi. 

676. Trap on the penteteuch [pentateuch]. 

677. Hammonds catechism & other tracts. C. M. I. 6. 
678. Medes diatribae. M. S. 

679. Taylors disswasive from popery, 1t pt. IIT. xx. 
680. Slater on Thessalonians. 

681. Crandon ag*t Baxter. 

682. Gouges domestical dutys. 

683. Forbes of justification. 

684. Owen on the 130 psalm. J. E. 

685. Canons & 39 Articles. 

686. Stephens number of the beast. 

687. Cobbet of baptism. 

688. Abbot on Job. 

689. Harringtons prerogative of popular gover[n]m*. 
690. Morrice on the Sacrament. 

691. Cotten of predestination. 

692. History of the Waldenses. R. A. 

693. Raynolds ag**t stageplays. J. H. 

694. Wartons refinement of Zion. 

695. Hobbs agSt Bramhal[]]. 

696. Allens chronology. C. M. 


671. Thomas Jackson, The Knowledge of Christ Jesus (vol. vii. of his Commentaries 
on the Apostles’ Creed), 1634. 

673. Joseph Mede, Clavis Apocalyptica, tr. Richard More, 1643. 

674. Peter Du Moulin, A Vindication of the Sincerity of the Protestant Religion, 1664. 

675. Joseph Mede, Works, 1648. 

676. John Trapp, A Clavis ... Or .. . Comment upon the Pentateuch, 1650. 

677. Henry Hammond, A Practicall Catechisme and other tracts, 1645. 

678. Joseph Mede, Diatribae, 1642. 

679. See 625. 

680. William Sclater, An Exposition with Notes upon the First and Second Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, 1627. 

681. John Crandon, Mr. Baxters Aphorisms exorized and anthorized, 1654; answered 
by Baxter. 

682. William Gouge, Of Domesticall Duties, 1622. 

683. John Forbes, A Treatise tending to cleare . . . Iustification, 1616. 

684. John Owen, A Practical Exposition on the CXXXth Psalm, 1680. 

686. Nathaniel Stephens, A Plain and Easie Calculation of the Name... of the Beast, 
1656. 

687. Thomas Cobbet, A Just Vindication of the Covenant and Church Estate of 
Children of Church-Members, 1648. 

688. George Abbot, The Whole Book of Job Paraphrased, 1640. 

690. Sir William Morice, Coena quasi Kow), 1657. 

691. Probably John Cotton, The Covenant of Grace, 1654. 

692. Matchless Crueltie, declared at large in the History of the Waldenses, 1655. 

693. John Rainolds, The Overthrow of Stage-Playes, 1599. 

694. Anthony Warton, Xwvourjpiov r* Lidv. The Refinement of Zion, 1657. 

695. Thomas Hobbes, Questions concerning Liberty, Necessity, and Chance, 
1656. 

696. Thomas Allen, Chain of Scripture Chronology, 1659. 
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697. Twiss agSt Jackson. 
698. Treatise of confession. 
699. Alcoran of Mahamet [Mahomet]. S. M. 
700. Bacons gover[n]m* of England. J. H. 
701. Owen of Redemption. S. J. 
702. Burtons melancholy. A. L. 
703. Wisemans law of laws. 
704. Mortons new Englands memorials. S. M. 
705. Brerely protestants apology. IT. xxx. 1. 
706. Bacons essays. J. H. 
707. Selden of tithes. J. Mo. 
708. Charron of wisdom. 
709. Hudson of the Church. 
710. Wottons defence of Perkins. 
711. Weemse Christian synagogue. 
712. Decacordon of 10 quodlib: quest: 
713. Pemble of justification. II. xxx. 4. 
714. Barnes needfull helps. 
715. Babington on the commandments. 
716. Pembles vindiciae gratiae. 
717. Huntly of Prelates usurpations. C. M. 
718. Napier on the revelation. 
719. Rollok [Rollock] on John. 
720. Wotton on John. S. J. 
721. Grand imposture of the Church of Rome. 
722. Reproofe to Abbots defence. 
723. Holy table name & thing. Z. M. 
724. Moulin of Arminianism. IT. xxx. 2. 
697. William Twisse, A Discovery of D. Jacksons Vanitie, 1631. 
700. Nathaniel Bacon, An Historical Discourse of the Uniformity of the Government 
of England, 1647. 
701. John Owen, Salus Electorum, Sanguis Jesu, 1648; answered by Baxter. 
702. Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621. 
704. Nathaniel Morton, New-Englands Memoriall, 1669. 
705. John Brereley [Laurence Anderton], The Protestants Apologie for the Roman 
Church, 1604. 
706. Francis Bacon, Essays, 1597. 
707. John Selden, History of Tythes, 1618. 
. 709. Samuel Hudson, The Essence and Unitie of the Church Catholike Visible, 
1645. 
ii Anthony Wotton, A Defence of M. Perkins Booke called A Reformed Catholike, 
1606. 
711. John Weemse, The Christian Synagogue, 1623. 
713. William Pemble, Vindiciae Fidei, or a Treatise of Justification, ed. J. Geree, 1625. 
715. Gervase Babington, Verie Fruitefull Exposition of the Commandements, 1583. 
716. William Pemble, Vindiciae Gratiae, 1627. 
; 77. W. Huntly [William Prynne], A Breviate of the Prelates Intollerable Usurpa- 
tions, I ° 7 
718. Tie Napeir, A Plaine Discovery of the whole Revelation, 1594. 
Ree Anthony Wotton, Sermons upon a Part of the first Chapter of the Gospel of St. 
ohn, 1609. 
‘ ene William Bishop, A Reproof of M. Doct. Abbots Defence of the Catholike De- 
formed by M. W. Perkins, 1608. 
723. [John Williams], The Holy Table, Name and Thing, 1636. 
724. Pierre Du Moulin, An Anatomy of Arminianisme, 1620. 
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725. Mornays trueness of Religion. S. J. II. xxiii. 
726. Abstract of Acts, canons &c. A. L. 

727. Ball agst Cann. II. xxx. 12. 

728. Taylor on proverbs. 

729. Gurnalls armour 15t pt. S. J. 

730. Pynchon on the Sabbath. S. J. 

731. Burgess of Baptism. 

732. Brerewoods enquiries. II. xxii. 

733. Allen of justification. 

734. Horn extent of Christs death. 

735. Hookers ecclesiastical polity 6 & 8 book. J. H. II. xxx, 


9. 

736. Warren of justification. IT. xxx. 4. 

737. Cottons pouring of the viols [vials]. 

738. Goodwin of Baptism. 

739. Udal on the Lamentations. 

740. D? Tho: James of the corrupt: of script: fathers. S. M. 
II. xxviii. 

741. Dubarts works. 

742. Nortons orthodox eva[n]gelist. S. J. 

743. Pierce agSt Baxter. 

744. Burgess of justification. 24 pt. 

745: ay 

746. Rutherford of faith. 

747. Dailles right use of the Fathers. S. M. 

748. Lawsons politica sacra. J. T. 

749. Jus divinum regiminis ecclesiastia [ecclesiasticae]. II. 
XXX. 12. 





725. Philippe du Mornay, Traité de la verité de la religion chrestienne, tr. Sir P 


Sidney and A. Golding, 1587. 


727. John Ball, Answer to two Treatises of Mr. John Can, ed. Simeon Ashe, 1642. 
728. Francis Taylor, An Exposition... upon... the Proverbs, 1655. 

729. William Gurnall, The Christian in Complete Armour, 1655. 

730. William Pynchon, The Time when the first Sabbath was ordained, 1654. 

731. Cornelius Burges, Baptismall Regeneration of Elect Infants, 1629. 

732. Edward Brerewood, Enquiries touching the Diversities of Languages and 


Religions, 1614. 


734. John Horne, @vpa dvewypévn. The Open Door, ...or a Vindication of... the 


Extent of the Death of Christ, 1650. 


735. Richard Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiasticall Politie, vols. vi. and viii, 1648. 

730. Thomas Warren, Unbeleevers no Subjects of Justification, 1654. 

737. John Cotton, The Powring out of the Seven Vials, 1642. 

739- [John Udall], Commentarie on the Lamentations of Jeremy, 1593. 

740. Thomas James, A Treatise of the Corruption of Scripture, Counsels, and Fathers, 


by... the Church of Rome, 1611. 


741. Guillaume de Saluste Du Bartas, Oeuvres, tr. I. Sylvester, 1605. 

742. John Norton, The Orthodox Evangelist, 1654. 

743. Thomas Pierce, The New Discoverer Discover’d, 1659; answered by Baxter. 
744-5. Anthony Burgess, The True Doctrine of Justification Asserted, 1654/5; 


answered by Baxter. 


746. Samuel Rutherford, The Tryal and Triumph of Faith, 1645. 

747. Jean Daillé, Du vrai emploi des Péres, tr. T. Smith, 1651. 

748. George Lawson, Politica Sacra et Civilis, 1660. 

749. Jus Divinum Regiminis Ecclesiastici . .. By sundry ministers of Christ within the 


City of London, 1646. 
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750. Robrough of justification. 

751. Bradshaw on Thessalonians. S. J. 

752. Lyford plain mans senses exercised. 

753- Sheldon of popish miracles. W. H. 

754. History of New England. S. M. 

755- Discovery of the Prelates tyrany [tyranny]. Z. M. 

756. End of controversy. 

757. Ball pulpits patronage. 

758. Infidelity unmasked in answer to Chillingrow [Chil- 
lingworth]. A. L. 

759. Glanvills scepsis scientifica. 

760. Abbots vindiciae sabbath [sabbathi]. A. L. IT. xxx. 7. 

761. Conversion of Francis Nevil. 

762. Pagit of Church gover[n]ment. II. xxx. 11. 

763. Moore of Gods free grace. 

764. Boltons Instructions. 

765. General view of the scriptuers [scriptures]. A. L. 

766. Weemses exer[c]itations divine. 

767. Conference bet. K: Charles & M: Worcester. J. 
Mo. 

768. Diggs of subjects tateing [taking] arms. 

769. Boyles experimental philosophy. A. L. 

770. Cottons bloody tenent. 

771. Du Jon on the revelation. 

772. Hammonds practical catechism. 

773. More on the revelation. 

774. Stillingfleets Irenicum. S. M. II. xxxi. 4. 


750. Henry Roborough, The Doctrine of Justification cleared, 1643. 

751. William Bradshaw, A Plaine and Pithy Exposition of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, ed. Thomas Gataker, 1620. 

752. William Lyford, The Plain Mans Senses Exercised, 1655. 

753. Richard Sheldon, A Survey of the Miracles of the Church of Rome, 1616. 

754. [Edward Johnson], A History of New England, 1654 [1653]. 

757. Thomas Ball, [Toinvdrvpyos. Pastorum Propugnaculum, or The Pulpits Patron- 
age, 1656. 

758. Edward Knott [Matthew Wilson], Infidelity Unmasked, or the Confutation of 
a Book published by Mr. William Chillingworth, 1652. 

759. Joseph Glanvill, Scepsis Scientifica, 1665. 

760. George Abbot, Vindiciae Sabbathi, 1641. 

762. John Paget, A Defence of Church Government, 1641. 

763. Thomas Moore, The Universallity of Gods Free Grace, 1646. 

764. Robert Bolton, Instructions for a Right Comforting Afflicted Consciences, 
1631. 

766. John Weemse, Exercitations Divine . . . for the Right Understanding of the 
Scriptures, 1634. 

767. [Christopher Cartwright], Certamen Religiosum; or a Conference between the 
late King of England and the late Lord Marquesse of Worcester, 1651. 

768. Dudley Digges, The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects taking up arms against their 
Soveraigne, 1643. 

769. Robert Boyle, Some Considerations touching the Usefulnesse of Experimental 
Naturall Philosophy, 1663. 

770. John Cotton, The Bloudy Tenent, Washed, 1647. 

772. Henry Hammond, A Practicall Catechisme, 1644. 

773. Henry More, Apocalypsis Apocalypseos, 1680. 

774. Edward Stillingfleet, Irenicum, 1659. 
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775. Pierce of the nature of sin. 

776. Sands europae speculum. S. M. 

777. Holyoke of Redemption. A. L. 

778. Dangerous plot discovered. 

779. Bernard look beyond Luther. J. T. 

780. Ball of the covenant of grace. IT. xxx. 5. 

Eng: 8°. 

781. Dodwells reply to Baxter. 

782. Decay of christian piety. 

783. Parkers religion & loyalty. 

784. Rogers of sickness and recovery. 

785. Flavel of mental errours. 

786. Keith of immediate revelation. 

787. Goodwin of the punishment of sin. S. H. 
788. Stillingfleet ag8t Cressy. A. L. 

789. Hammonds review. W. H. 

790. Patricks psalms. 

791. Cosins of transubstantiation. 

792. Thorndikes forbearance of [or] penalty. A. L. 
793. Conforming nonconformist. 

794. Hammond of grave [grace] & decrees [degrees]. 
795. Art of gardening. 

796. Cole of Gods soveraignity. 

797. Saywels original of all plotts. 

798. —— evengelical & catholick unity. 

799. Stillingfleets ans: to several treatises. A. L. 
800. Peacable resolution of conscience. 


775- Thomas Pierce, An Impartial Inquiry into the Nature of Sin, 1660. 

776. Edwin Sandys, Europae Speculum, 1629. 

777. Edward Holyoke, The Doctrine of Life, or of Mans Redemtion, 1658. 

778. [Anthony Wotton], A Dangerous Plot Discovered, 1626. 

779. Richard Bernard, Looke Beyond Luther, 1623. 

780. John Ball, A Treatise of the Covenant of Grace, ed. Simeon Ashe, 1645. 

781. Henry Dodwell, Reply to Mr. Baxter, 1681; answered by Baxter. 

783. Samuel Parker, Religion and Loyalty, 1684. 

785. John Flavell, AavnAoyia. A Succinct and Seasonable Discourse of . . . Menta 
Errors, 1691. 

786. George Keith, Immediate Revelation, 1668. 

787. Thomas Goodwin, A Discourse of the Punishment of Sin, 1680. 

788. Edward Stillingfleet, An Answer to Mr. Cressy’s Epistle, 1675. 

789. Henry Hammond, dAevrépa ¢pdvrdes, or a Review of the Paraphrase, 
1656. 

790. John Patrick, A Century of Select Psalms, 1679. 

791. John Cosin, Historia Transubstantiationis Papalis, tr. Luke de Beaulieu, 
1676. 

792. Herbert Thorndike, A Discourse of the Forbearance or the Penalties which a 
Due Reformation requires, 1670. 

793. J[ohn] C[heyney], The Conforming Non-conformist, 1680. 

794. Henry Hammond, ’Exrevéorepov. Or The Degrees of Ardency in Christs Prayer, 
reconciled with his Fulness of Habitual Grace, 1656. 

797. William Saywell, The Original of all Plots in Christendom, 1680; answered by 
Baxter. 

798. id., Evangelical and Catholick Unity, maintained in the Church of England, 


168: 


2. 
799. Edward Stillingfleet, An Answer to Several Late Treatises, 1673. 
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801. Dodwells one Altar. 
802. Faldo agt the Quakers. A. L. 
803. Long agSt Hale of Schism. A. L. 
804. Parents primmer. 
805. Faldo ag*t the Quakers. A. L. 
806. Duresme of divine providence. 
807. Owen on the Sabbath. S. H. II. xxx. 7. 
808. Norton on Christs sufferings. J. P. 
809. Englands emminent danger. J. H. 
810. Hanmer of confirmation. S. H. 
811. Priolos history of France. 
812. Wheston [Whiston] of baptism. IT. xxx. 6. 
813. Ashwell on the Creed. 
814. Heylins certamen epistolare. A. L. 
815. Warner of justification. 
816. Seager of the world to come. 
817. Clarksons primitive episcopacy. S. M. 
818. Blomes Jamaica. 
819. Beverleys great soul of man. 
820. Parents primmer. 
821. More of the immortality of the soul. J. P., J. T. 
822. Hickman of the spirit. J. E. 
823. Wilkins of preaching. J. E. III. xiv. 
824. Downams abstract of sins & dutys. 
825. Allens life. S. J. I. 6. 
826. Tombs theodilia [theodulia]. 
827. Fullfilling of scripture. 
828. Langley susspention revived. 
829. Camfield ag*t the Independents. A. L. II. xxx. 12. 
801. Henry Dodwell, A Discourse Concerning the One Altar, 1683. 
802, 805. John Faldo, Quakerism no Christianity, 1673. 
803. Thomas Long, Mr. Hales’s Treatise of Schism examined and censured, 1678. 
‘ 807. John Owen, Exercitations concerning the Name. . . of a Day of Sacred Rest, 
1671. 
"908. John Norton, A Discussion of . . . The Sufferings of Christ, 1653. 
810. Jonathan Hanmer, Tedewois: or, an Exercitation upon Confirmation, 1657; 
preface by Baxter. 
812. Joseph Whiston, Infant-Baptism from Heaven, 1670. 
813. George Ashwell, Fides Apostolica, 1653; answered by Baxter. 
814. Peter Heylyn, Certamen Epistolare, 1659. 
. 815. John Warner, Diatriba Fidei Justificantis, qua Justificantis, 1657; answered by 
axter. 
816. John Seager, A Discoverie of the World to Come, 1650. 
817. David Clarkson, Primitive Episcopacy, 1688. 
818. Richard Blome, A Description of the Island of Jamaica, 1672. 
821. Henry More, The Immortality of the Soul, 1659. 
822. [Henry Hickman], The Believers Duty towards the Spirit, 1665. 
823. John Wilkins, Ecclesiastes, or a Discourse concerning the Gift of Preaching, 1646. 
824. George Downame, An Abstract of... Duties . . . and Sinnes, 1620. 
‘ 825. Probably The Life and Death of Joseph Alleine, 1672; with a chapter by 
axter. 
826. John Tombes, Theodulia, 1667. 
828. Samuel Langley, Suspension Reviewed, 1658. 
~ Benjamin Camfield, A Serious Examination of the Independents Catechism, 
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830. Danvers of baptism. 

831. Dav[e]nant ag*t Hoard. 

832. Stillingfleets letter to a Deist. J. E. 

833. Mistery of Jesuitism. J. P. 

834. Danvers of baptism. 

835. Johnsons novelty represt. J. T. 

836. Fathers primmer. , 

837. Downames christian freedom. 

838. Friendly conference. 

839. Mathers Israels salvation. 

840. Owen against Sherlock. 

841. Mores dialogues 15t pt. Z. M. 

842. on the epistles to the 7 Churches. J. E. 
843. Glanvells [Glanvills] philosophia pia. 
844. Halls old religion. W. H. 

845. Hollingworths plea for the Church of Eng: 
846. Walker on the epistles. S. J. 

847. Stillingfleets sermons. 

848. Boyles of forms & qualities. A. L. 

849. Glanvil of witches. Michael Mathews. 
850. Boyles tracts. 

851. of specifick medicines. 

852. Hale of natural motions. 

853. Boyles christian virtuoso. 

854. Bates existence of God. J. P. 

855. of resignation. J. P. 

856. Fun!! sermon for M? Ashurst. J. P. 

857. Boyles tracts. 

858. Wols[e]ley scripture beliefe. J. E. II. xxiii. 











830, 834. Henry Danvers, A Treatise of Baptism, 1673. 
831. John Davenant, Animadversions . .. upon a Treatise intitled Gods love to Man- 


kind, 1641. 


832. Edward Stillingfleet, A Letter to a Deist, 1677. 

835. William Johnson, Novelty Represt, 1664; answered by Baxter. 

837. George Downame, The Christians Freedome, 1609. 

839. Increase Mather, The Mystery of Israel’s Salvation, 1669. 

840. John Owen, A Vindication of Some Passages in a Discourse concerning Com- 


munion with God, from the Exceptions of W. Sherlock, 1674. 


841. Henry More, Divine Dialogues, 1668. 

842. id., An Exposition of the Seven Epistles to the Seven Churches, 1669. 

843. Joseph Glanvill, Philosophia Pia, 1671. 

844. Joseph Hall, The Olde Religion, 1628. 

845. Richard Hollingworth, A Modest Plea for the Church of England, 1676. 

847. Edward Stillingfleet, Sermons Preached on Several Occasions, 1673. 

848. Robert Boyle, The Origine of Formes and Qualities, 1666. 

849. Joseph Glanvill, Some Philosophical Considerations touching . . . Witches, 1666. 
850, 857. Robert Boyle, Tracts, about the Cosmicall Qualities of Things, 1670. 

852. Sir Matthew Hale, Observations touching the Principles of Natural Motions, 


853. Robert Boyle, The Christian Virtuoso, 1690. 

854. William Bates, Considerations of the Existence of God, 1676. 

855. id., The Great Duty of Resignation to the Divine Will, 1684. 

856. Matthews, 95; Grosart, cviii. 

858. Sir Charles Wolseley, The Reasonableness of Scripture-Belief, 1672. 
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A TRANSCRIPT OF RICHARD BAXTER’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


859. Corbets Kingdom of God. 
860. Brooks strings of perles. 
861. Baxters posing question. J. E. 
862. Ushers discourses. C. M. 
863. Dickson on psalms 2 first parts. S. H. 
864. Grotius defence of cath: faith. 
865. Hiltons scale of perfection. 
866. Discourse of 3 books of Moses. 
867. Fuller of Christs temptation. 
868. Hickman of the spirit. 
869. Hist: of Cardinal Ximenes. 
870. Wells [Wills] vindiciae vindiciarum. 
871. Watchmans Lanthorne. 
872. Original of the Cossacks. 
873. Cawtons life. 
874. Hookers application of Redemption. 
875. Bramhalls vindication. W. H. 
876. Cox of the covenants. 
877. Thorndikes right of the Church. W. P., W. H. 
878. Friendly debate 15¢ pt. 
879. Evlym [Evelyn] of earth. 
880. Baxters salve for a sinner. 
881. Cressy his Lancta [Sancta] Sophia. 
882. Mores Antidote ag*t Atheism. 
883. Lawson agst Hobbes. A. L. 
884. Reasonablenes[s] of religion. J. P. 
885. Reyners gover[n]ment of the tongue. 
886. Owen of evangelical love. S. H. 
859. John Corbet, The Kingdom of God among Men, 1679. 
860. Thomas Brooks, A String of Pearles, 1657. 
861. Benjamin Baxter, A Posing Question, 1662; preface by Baxter. 
862. James Ussher, A Discourse of the Religion anciently professed by the Irish and 
Brittish, 1631. 
863. David Dickson, A Brief Explication of the First Fifty Psalms, 1653. 
867. Thomas Fuller, A Comment on the Eleven First Verses of the Fourth Chapter 
of S. Matthews Gospel, concerning Christs Temptations, 1649. 
868. See 822. 
870. Obadiah Wills, Vindiciae Vindiciarum, 1675. 
873. Thomas Cawton, Life and Death of . .. Thomas Cawton, 1662. 
874. Thomas Hooker, The Application of Redemption, 1656. 
875. John Bramhall, Vindication of himself . . . from the Presbyterian Charge of 
Popery, as it is managed by Mr. Baxter, 1672. 
876. Nehemiah Coxe, A Discourse of the Covenants, 1681. 

. 877. Herbert Thorndike, A Discourse of the Right of the Church in a Christian State, 
1649. 
i. Simon Patrick, A Friendly Debate between a Conformist and a Non-conformist, 
1669. 
By. John Evelyn, A Philosophical Discourse of Earth, 1676. 

880. Nathaniel Baxter, A Soveraigne Salve for a Sinfull Soule, s.a. 

881. Augustin [David] Baker, Sancta Sophia, ed. H. P. [Serenus] Cressy, 1657. 

882. Henry More, An Antidote against Atheisme, 1653. 

883. George Lawson, An Examination of the Political Part of Mr. Hobbs his 
Leviathan, 1657. 

885. Edward Reyner, Rules for the Government of the Tongue, 1656. 

886, John Owen, A Discourse concerning Evangelical Love, 1672. 
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887. Ford of infant baptism. 
888. Parkers ecclesiasticall polity. 
889. Mount of spirits. S. H. 
8go. Reply to Ataxiae obstaculum. 
891. Ans: to the quest: w* is the Ch: of Eng: C. M. 
892. Glanvil of witchcraft. 
893. Owen ag*t Parker. 
894. Owen Christs voice & of judgmt. 
895. Patricks Jewish hypocrisy. } 
896. Wilkins of prayer. J. E. III. xiv. 
897. Englands Triumph, or the K§ escape. 
898. Samaritanism revised [revived]. 
899. Fresh suit ag*t Independency. A. L. 
goo. Fulk ag*t Heskins &c. 
gor. Conquest of Florida. W. H. 
go2. Danvers ag’t Wills. 
903. Appendix to Solomons prescriptions. 
904. Remembrance of ten excel[l]ent men. Z. M. 
905. Presbyteries trial. 
g06. Correction for M? Hobbs. 
go7. BP Lords [Lloyds] historical account. Z. M. 
go8. Humphrys rejoinder to Drake. 
gog. Robertson ag*t Baxter. 
gio. Resbury ag’t Goodwin. 
git. Firmin of Schism. 
g12. Heylins certamen epistolare. 
913. Chambre of the knowledg/e] of beasts. 
914. Capells remains. 
g15. Gee of the civil magistrate. 
916. Rawlett on the Sacrament. W. H. 
887. Simon Ford, A Dialogue, concerning . . . Infant-Baptisme, 1654. 
888. Samuel Parker, A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie, 1670. 
890. Sir Thomas Overbury, Ratiocinium Vernaculum, 1678. 
8g2. See 849. 
893. John Owen, Truth and Innocence Vindicated, 1669. 
895. Simon Patrick, Jewish Hypocrisie, 1660. 
896. John Wilkins, A Discourse concerning the Gift of Prayer, 1651. 
898. Luke Milbourne, Samaritanism Reviv’d, 1683. } 
899. [Thomas Lamb], A Fresh Suit against Independency, 1677. 
goo. William Fulke, D. Heskins, D. Sanders, and M. Rastel, accounted . . . Arch- 
patriarchs of the Popish Synagogue, 1579. 
. go2. Henry Danvers, Rejoynder to Mr. Wills his Vindiciae, 1675; answered by 
axter. 
907. William Lloyd, An Historical Account of Church Government, 1684. 
go8. John Humfrey, A Rejoinder to Mr. Drake, 1654. 


gog. William Robertson, noswon MVMIaN. Iggeret hammaskilet. Or, An Admoni- 
tory Epistle unto Mr. Richard Baxter, 1655; answered by Baxter. 

g10. Richard Resbury, Some Stop to the Gangrene of Arminianism, 1651. 

git. Giles Firmin, Of Schism, 1658. 

g12. See 814. 

g14. [Richard] Capel’s Remains, ed. V. Marshall, 1658. 

g15. Edward Gee, The Divine Right and Original of the Civill Magistrate, 1658. 

g16. John Rawlet, A Treatise of Sacramental Covenanting with Christ, 5th edn. 


1692. 
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917. Bevan of the Lords prayer. 
g18. Assemblies confession examined. 
gig. Wards sermons. 
920. Catechism made practical. S. H. 
921. Ingelo of the scriptures. 
922. Fells life of Hammond. J. Mo. 
923. Youngs cause and cure of ignorance. 
924. Baxter agSt Fullwood. 
925. Bramhalls vindication. W. H. 
926. Sanders on the Acts ag*t conventicles. 
927. Glanvil agst Stubbs. 
928. Goods dialogues. 
929. Bi: on the covenant. M. S. 
930. Owen on the scriptures. S. H. 
931. Baxter agst Fullwood. 
932. Idem. 
933- Advice to conformists & Noncon. 
934. Cawdry church reformation. M. S. 
935. Baxter agSt Fullwood. 
936. Three Min'® collecting their Notions. 
937. Comenius of univers[al] knowledg[e]. W. P. 
938. Herberts remains. 
939. Clarkes golden applies [apples]. 
940. Schism disarmed. 
941. Comenius natural philosophy. W. P. 
942. Stillingfleets second vindication. M. M. 
943. Rogers of faith. I. 6. 
944. Becks universal character. 
945- Axe laid to the root. 
946. Weston [Whiston] of baptism. II. xxx. 6. 
947. Danger of enthusiasm. 
920. The Catechism Made Practical, 1688. 
921. Nathaniel Ingelo, The Perfection, Authority, and Credibility of the Holy 
Scriptures, 1659. 
922. John Fell, The Life of... Dr. H. Hammond, 1661. 
923. Richard Younge, The Cause and Cure of Ignorance, 1648. 
924, 931, 932, 935. Matthews, 69; Grosart, Ixxi. 
925. See 875. 
926. Sir Edmond Saunders, Observations upon the Statute . . . to prevent and sup- 
press Seditious Conventicles, 1685. 
927. Joseph Glanvill, A Prefatory Answer to Mr. Henry Stubbe, 1670. 
928. Thomas Good, Firmianus and Dubitantius, or certain dialogues, 1674; answered 
by Baxter. 
930. John Owen, Of the Divine Originall . . . of the Scriptures, 1659. 
934. Daniel Cawdrey, Church-Reformation Promoted, 1657. 
938. [George] Herbert’s Remains, ed. Barnabas Oley, 1652. 
939. Samuel Clarke, Golden Apples, 1659. 
940. [ John Sergeant], Schism Dis-Arm’d, 1655. 
942. Edward Stillingfleet, A Second Discourse in Vindication of the Protestant 
Grounds of Faith, 1673. 
943. John Rogers, The Doctrine of Faith, 1627. 
944. Cave Beck, The Universal Character, 1657. 
945- J[ohn] H[umfrey], The Axe laid to the Root of Separation, 1685. 
946. See 812. 
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948. Devotions the 15t pt. 
949. Wallers meditations. 
950. Harringtons state of the Church of Engl: S. M. 
951. Corbets interest of Eng: 18t pt. M.S. 
952. Hodges scripture catechism. 
953- apology for Nonconformists. 
954- Merit of the old Eng: clergy. S. M. 
955- Churchmans review of cersamena [certamen] episto- 
lane [epistolare]. S. M. } 
956. Vigiers discourse of Arnauds book. 
957- Bunian of the Law and grace. 
958. Soliloquies theological. M. S. 
959. Nye of the oath of supremacy, J. H., J. T. 
960. Animadversions on Hobbs Leviathan. 
961. Marrow of modern divinity. M. S. 
962. Humfry of reordination. 
963. Chisenhales catholick history. M. S. 
964. Simpson of justification. 
965. Hodges apology for nonconformists. 
966. Patricks advice to a friend. 
967. Michell of glory. 
968. Humfry of reordination. 
969. Charge of Schism continued. 
970. Baxter agSt Fullwood. 
971. Valdessos considerations. 
972. Mannal [manual] of controversies. C. M. 
973. Religio medici. 
974. Grand case of the ministry. 
975. Baxter agSt Fullwood. 
976. Owen of Schism. II. xxx. 12. 


948. [John Austin], Devotions. First part, ed. John Sergeant, 1672. 

949. Sir William Waller, Divine Meditations, 1680. 

950. Sir John Harington, A Briefe View of the Church of England, ed. John Chet- 
wynd, 1653. 

951. John Corbet, The Interest of England in the Matter of Religion, 1660. 

952. Thomas Hodges, A Scripture-Catechisme, 1658. 

955- Theophilus Churchman [Henry Hickman], A Review of the Certamen Episto- 
lare, 1659. 

mae John Bunyan, The Doctrine of the Law and Grace unfolded, 1659. 

959- Philip Nye, The Lawfulness of the Oath of Supremacy, 1683. 

g6o. Alexander Ross, Leviathan Drawn out with a Hook: or, Animadversions upon 
Mr. Hobbs his Leviathan, 1653. 

961. E. F., The Marrow of Modern Divinity, 1645. 

962. 968. John Humfrey, The Question of Re-ordination, 1661. 





963. Edward Chisenhale, Catholike History, 1653. c 
964. John Simpson, The Perfection of Justification maintained, 1648. 
966. Simon Patrick, Advice to a Friend, 1673. I 
967. Jonathan Mitchel, A Discourse of the Glory to which God hath called Believers, 

1677 


969. [John Norris], The Charge of Schism Continued, 1691. 
970, 975- See g24. ‘ ; ; ; 
971. Juan Valdés, Ziente e Diez Consideraziones, tr. Nicholas Ferrar, 1638. 
972. H[enry] T[urberville], A Manuel of Controversies, 1654. 
973- Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, 1642. 

976. [John Owen], A Review of the True Nature of Schisme, 1657. 
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977. Guide to true religion. 
978. Danvers of baptism. 
979. Ushers method of meditation. M. S. 
g8o. Scriptures self evidence. M. S. 
981. Bernard of conscience. 
982. Essais no[u]veaux & onoxale. 
983. Sparrows rationall [rationale] on y® Com: prayer. 
S. M. 
984. Gildas’s epistles. J. H. 
985. Description of the west Indies. 
986. Select thoughts. 
987. Goodwins return of prayer. M. S. 
988. Mathers memorable providences. 
989. Firmin of baptism. 
990. Bartons Psalms. 
991. Hall ag8t Mil[ljenaries. C. M. 
992. Osburns reflections on y® Turks Gov: 
993. Patricks aqua genitalis. 
994. Renniting [Reuniting] of Christianity. C. M. 
995. Gospell call. 
996. Guides to true religion. 
997. Cresseys exomologesis. Z. M. 
998. Burgess mans whole duty. M. S. 
999. Bartons hymns. 
1000. King of spains cabinet councill. S. M. 
1001. Relation of the coasts of Ginea. 
1002. Fulk agst Allen. 
1003. Crisps sermons. 
1004. Humfrys 2 points of Moment. 
1005. Fullwoods doctrine of schism. 
1006. Baxter agSt Fullwood. 
1007. Hornes considerations of concernmt. 
1008. Englands faithful Monitor. 


978. See 830. 

979. James Ussher, A Method for Meditation, 1657. 

981. Richard Bernard, Christian See to thy Conscience, 1631. 

983. Anthony Sparrow, A Rationale upon the Book of Common-Prayer, 1657. 

987. Thomas Goodwin, The Returne of Prayers, 1636. 

988. Cotton Mather, Memorable Providences, 1689. 

989. Giles Firmin, A Serious Question Stated, 1651. 

990. William Barton, Psalms, 1644. : 

991. Thomas Hall, Chiliomastix Redivivus, sive Homesus Evervatus. A Confutation 


of the Millenarian Opinion, 1657 [1658]. 


992. Francis Osborne, Political Reflections upon the Government of the Turks, 


993- Simon Patrick, Aqua Genitalis: a Discourse concerning Baptism, 1659. 

997. H. P. [Serenus] Cressy, Exomologesis, 1647. 

999. William Barton, A Century of Select Hymns, 1659. 

1002. William Fulke, A Confutation of a Treatise made by William Allen, 1586. 
1003. Tobias Crisp, Christ Alone Exalted in fourteene Sermons, 1643. 

1004. John Humfrey, Two Points of Great Moment, 1672. 

1005. [Francis Fullwood], The Doctrine of Schism fully opened, 1672. 

1006, 1009, 1016. See 924. 
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1009. Baxter agst Fullwood. 
1010. Weeks work. 
1011. Gerees golden mean. 


1012. Boltons bounds of Christian freedom. S. J. 


1013. Perswasive to peace & unitty. 

1014. Hammonds paraenesis. W. P. 
1015. Humfrys 24 vind. of free admission. 
1016. Baxter agSt Fullwood. 

1018. Drelincourts protestants triumph. J. T. 
1019. Brownsword Romes conviction. 
1020. Legenda ligna [lignea]. J. H. 

1021. Moulin of traditions. J. Mo. 

1022. Woottons letters. 

1023. Bedford on the sacram's. M. S. 
1026. Haughton of Antichrist. C. M. 
1027. D¥ Boyl’s vindication of Descartes. 
1028. Bunian Solomons Temple. W. P. 
1029. Capel of temptations. 


1030. History of the Vandois [Vaudois]. M. S. II. xv. 


1031. Relation of the river Nile. 

1032. Opinion of witchcraft vindicated. R. A. 
1033. Rushworths dialogues. IT. xxx. 3. 

1034. Thorndikes gover[n]ment of churches. 


1035. History of the Bohemian persecution. M. M. IT. xv. 


1036. Christian guide to devotion. 


1037. Whites apology for Rushworth. J. T. II. xxx. 3. 


1038. Goodwins aggravation of sin. C. M. 
1039. Ives ag8t Danson. 
1040. Winters life. M. S. 
1041. Baxter ag8t Fullwood. 
1042. Bramhal ag**t Militiore [Militiere]. S. M. 
1043. Lyes catechism. 

1011. Stephen Geree, The Golden Mean, 1656. 


1012. Samuel Bolton, The True Bounds of Christian Freedome, 1645. 
1014. Henry Hammond, A Paraenesis, 1656. 


1015. John Humfrey, A Second Vindication of a... Free Admission to the Lord’s 
Supper, 1656. 


1018. Charles Drelincourt, The Protestants Triumph, tr. S.A., 1664. 
1019. William Brownsword, Rome’s Conviction, 1654. 

1020. D. Y., Legenda Lignea, 1653. 

1023. Thomas Bedford, A Treatise of the Sacraments, 1638. 


1026. Edward Haughton, The Rise, Growth, and Fall of Antichrist, 1652. 


1028. John Bunyan, Solomon’s Temple spiritualiz’d, 1688. 

1029. Richard Capel, Tentations, 1633. 

1030. J. P. Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois, tr. S. Lennard, 1624. 

1033. The Dialogues of William Richworth [Rushworth], 1640. 
1034. Herbert Thorndike, Of the Government of Churches, 1641. 
1037. Thomas White, An Apology for Rushworth’s Dialogues, 1654. 
1038. Thomas Goodwin, The Aggravation of Sinne, 1637. 

1039. [ Jeremiah Ives], Vindiciae Veritatis, 1672. 

1040. J. W., Life and Death of... Dr. Samuel Winter, 1671. 

1041. See 924. 

1042. John Bramhall ,An Answer to Monsieur de la Militiere, 1653. 


1043. Thomas Lye The Assemblie sShorter Catechism Drawn Out, 1674. 
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1044. Spirit [Sprint] of the Sabbath. M. S. IT. xxx. 7. 
1045. Fox of time. 
1046. Cockers arithmetick. 
1047. Taylor of original sin. 
1048. Hudibras 18t pt, 
1049. Wakers way to life and death. 
1050. Holy life the way to eternal life. 
1051. Walker against the Socinians. 
1052. Keckermans manuduct: to theology. 
1053. Taylor regula vitae. 
1054. Fenners 4 Sermons. 
1055- Blonnts [Blounts] anima mundi. 
1056. Image of both Churches. M. M. 
1057. Cawdry agst Independency: W. P. II. xxx. 12. 
1058. Boemns of peace and concord. 
1059. English liberties. 
1060. Hickman of the Fathers & Schoolemen. S. M. 
1061. Saltmarsh of free grace. II. xxx. v. 
1064. Helps to humiliation. 
1065. The Justices case stated. 
1066. Ferme [Ferne] of the Eng: & Romish Church. 
1067. Elenchus motuum englished. J. Mo. 
1068. Dodwells 2 discourses ag$t the Romanists. 
1069. Bunworths cure by signature. J. Mo. 
1070. Humfrys of free admission. 
1071. Coopers christians daily sacrifice. 
1072. Ushers principles of religion. S. J. 
1073. Animadversions Ferguson. 
1044. John Sprint, Propositions tending to proove the necessary Use of the Christian 
Sabbath, 1607. 
1045. John Fox, Time and the End of Time, 1670. 
1046. [Edward] Cocker’s Arithmetick, ed. J. Hawkins, 1678. 
1047. Jeremy Taylor, Certaine Letters . . . concerning . . . Originall Sin, in Henry 
Jeanes, A Second Part of the Mixture of Scholasticall Divinity, 1660. 
1048. [Samuel Butler], Hudibras: the first part, 1663. 
1049. Nathaniel Waker, The Way to Life and Death, 1655. 
1051. George Walker, Socinianisme in the Fundamentall Point of Justification dis- 
covered, 1641. 
1053. Thomas Taylor, Regula Vitae, 1631. ; 
1054. William Fenner, Four Profitable Treatises, 1657. 
1055. Charles Blount, Anima Mundi, 1678. 
1057. Daniel Cawdrey, Independencie a Great Schism, 1657. 
1058. Johannes Bergius, The Pearle of Peace and Concord, tr. M. Bohemus, 1655. 
1060. Henry Hickman, JTarpo-cxoAacriKxo-Sixatwors, or a Justification of the Fathers 
and Schoolmen, 1659. 
1061. John Saltmarsh, Free-Grace, 1645. 
1066. Henry Ferne, Of the Division between the English and Romish Church, 
1652. 
1068. Henry Dodwell, Two Short Discourses against Romanists, 1676. ne! 
1069. Richard Bunworth, ‘Oyorpomia Naturae. A Physical Discourse, exhibiting the 
Cure of Diseases by Signature, 1656. 
1070. John Humfrey, A Humble Vindication of a Free Admission unto the Lord’s 
Supper, 1651. 
1072. James Ussher, The Principles of Christian Religion, 1653. 
1073. [William Allen], Animadversions of that part of Robert Ferguson’s Book, 1676. 
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1082. 


1652. 


1661. 


IogI. 


1075. 
1076. George Lawson, Magna Charta Ecclesiae Universalis, 1686. 
1077. 
1079. 
1080. Thomas Hobbes, Humane Nature, 1650. 
1081. 


1085. 
1086. 


1087. 
1088. 
1089. 
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1074. 
1075. 
1076. 
1077. 
1078. 
1079. 
. Hobbs of humane nature. 
1081. 
1082. 
1083. 
1084. 
1085. 
1086. 
1087. 
1088. 


New England Psalms. 

Rous’s psalms. 

Lawsons Magna charta. S. J. 
Throgmorton of faith. 

Carys law of England. 
Fenners hidden manna. C. M. 


Gurnay of the 24 commandmt. W. P. 
Letter to a Nonconformist Minister. 
Survey of the L4 of Derry of Schism. 
Hodges of prayer. 
Verons rule of faith. 
Bailies [Baillies] antidote agSt Arminianism. 
Bramhal ag*t Militiere. S. M. 
Vicon [Eikon] basilike or King Charles his por- 
traicture. C. M. i 
Fullwoods cases of conscience. 
Hobbs liberty & necessity. 
Stillingfleets Idolatry of Rome. Z. M. 
Resburys lightless starre. 
Clavis apocalyptica. 
Drope of fruit trees. 
Owen of Mortification. M. S. 
Ashtons case of scandal & persecution. 
Bartons psalms. C. M. 
fol: & 4° Eng: & lat: 


Francis Rous, The Psalmes of David in English Meeter, 1643. 


G. Throgmorton, A Treatise of Faith, 1624. 
William Fenner, Hidden Manna: or the Mystery of Saving Grace, 1652. 


Edmund Gurnay, Towards the Vindication of the Second Commandment, 


[George Hickes], A Letter sent from beyond the Seas to one of the chief 


Ministers of the Non-conforming Party, 1674. 
1083. R[ichard] S[mith], A Brief Survey of the Lord of Derry [John Bramhall], his 
Treatise of Schism, 1655. 
1084. 


Thomas Hodges, A Treatise concerning Prayer, 1656. 
Francois Veron, Régle Générale de la Foi Catholique, tr. E.S., 1660. 
Robert Baillie, A Scotch Antidote against the English Infection of Arminianism, 


See 1042. 


Eixav Baowrixy, 1649. 
[Francis Fullwood], Some Necessary and Seasonable Cases of Conscience, 


Thomas Hobbes, Of Liberty and Necessity, 1654. 
Edward Stillingfleet, A Discourse concerning the Idolatry practised in the 


Church of Rome, 1671. 
1092. Richard Resbury, A Lightless-Starre, 1652. 
1093. Samuel Hartlib, Clavis Apocalyptica, 1657. 

1094. Francis Drope, ‘A short and Sure Guid in the Practice of Raising and Order- 
ing of Fruit-Trees, 1672. 
1095. John Owen, Of the Mortification of Sinne in Believers, 1656. 

1096. William Assheton, The Cases of Scandal and Persecution, 1674. 


1097. 


See ggo. 
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1122. 
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1124. 
1125. 
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Collection of Jacksons works. 
Blondel of the lybells. 
Erasmus on the New test 24 vol. W. H. 
Briansonus in sententias. 
Twiss de scientia media. W. P. 
Usserii chronologia sacra. M. M. III. vii. 
Helvici chronologia. J. Mo. II. xiii. 
Remigii demon latria. 
Lucas Brugensis in sacra biblia. W. P. 
Vasquer [Vasquez] in epistolas. W. P. 
Zarnavecnis de satisfactione christi: 
Supplenent [Supplement] to Leighs critica sacr: J. H. 
Roffensis potestate papae. ITI. xx. 
Montacutii apparatus ad orig: eccles: J. Mo. 
Parrs works. J. T. 

Eng: & lat. 4° & 8°, 
Horneii historia ecclesiastica. 
Responsio ad Contraremonstr. dellar: [declar:] 
Pelargi bibliotheca theologica. 
Contradictiones Doctorum rom: eccles: 
Eutychii origines ecclesiae suae. 
Greenhill on Ezekiel 15t pt. J. T. 
Coci censura quorundam scriptorum: 
Croys 3 conformitys. J. Mo. 
Scoti paraclesis contra Tilenum. 
Catalogus Collegii Sionii. J. Mo. 
Saravia de Ministrorum gradibus. II. xxx. 8. 
Brockmand tractatus. 
Sarpii historia interdicti veneti. 


1126. Jewelli Vita & Mors. II. xv. 
1127. Judicium Synodi Dordrechti. 


1128. 
1129. 
1130. 
1131. 
1132. 
1133. 
1134. 
1135. 
1136. 
1137. 
1138. 
1139. 


Bonaventura in sententias. 

Doctrine of the synod of Dort. 
Bellarmii [Bellarmini] tertia controversia Jeneratis. 
Assemblies directory &c. C. M. 
Hemmingius in Romanos. 

Sarnani conciliatio. 

Sylva synonimorum. 

Clarkson of lyturgys. S. M. 

Smetii prosodia. 

Clemangis speculum ecclesiae pontif: 
Parei calligraphia. 

Polanus in Hoseam. 


William Twisse, Dissertatio de Scientia Media, 1639. 


1103. James Ussher, Chronologia Sacra, ed. T. Barlow, 1660. 


IIIT. 
III2. 
1118, 
111g. 
1123. 
1126. 


1135. 


Richard Montagu, Apparatus ad Origines Ecclesiasticas, 1635. 

The Workes of... Elnathan Parr, 3rd. edn. 1632. 

William Greenhill, Exposition . . . of the Prophet Ezekiel, vol. i. 1645. 
Robert Cooke, Censura quorundam Scriptorum, 1614. 

Hadrian a Saravia, De Diversis Ministrorum Evangelii Gradibus, 1590. 
Laurence Humphrey, Joannis Juelli... Vita et Mors, 1573. 

David Clarkson, A Discourse concerning Liturgies, 1689. 
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1140. Sohnii opera. 
1141. Cumirani conciliatio. J. T. 
1142. Catechismus Romanus. 
1143. Baronii Metaphphysica [Metaphysica]. W. P. 
1144. Foxi christus triumphatus. 
1145. White instructiones peripateti[c]ae. 
1146. Maccowi [Maccovii] collegium theologicum. 
1147. Setonii dialectica. 
1148. Abbot de gratia & perseverantia. 
1149. Dieterici institutiones dialecticae. 
1150. Calvinismus bestiarum religio. 
1151. Cosin historia transubstantiationis. 
1152. Piscator in Marcum. J. P. 
1153- Lascovius de homine. 
1154. Hotto de concordia. 
1155- Burgersdicii idea politiae. ' 
1156. Textoris epitheta. 
1157. Amesii philosophemata. C. M. 
1158. Goring of Divine love. 
1159. Whites psalms. 
1160. Alstedii definitiones theologicae. I. 7. 
1161. Scotch psalms. 
Libri medici: fol: & 4° & 8°. 
1163. Fernelii universa medicina. II. v. 
1164. Scholzii conlilia [concilia] medica. ITI. ix. 
1165. Alcmariani observ: med: 
1166. Onomasticon Medicinae. 
1169. Hildani observ: & curat: chyrurgicae. III. ix. 
1170. Schenkii observationes medicae. III. ix. 
1171. Idem the 2d vol: IIT. ix. 
1173. Morton de phthisi. 
1174. Riverii praxis medica. tom. 1. ITI. ix. 
1175. Idem. tomus 2¥8, ITI. ix. 
1176. Plateri observationes. III. ix. 
1177. Sydenham methodus curandi febries [febres]. III. ix. 
1178. Glissoniii anatomia Hepatis. ITI. iv. 
1179. Gordonii lilium medicinae. III. ix. 
1180. Quercetam pharmocopeia Dogmat: ITI. ix. 
1181. Riverii observationes medicae. 
1183. Pharmocopeia Bateana. 
1184. Venners via recta ad vitam long: III. ix. 
1185. Griffiths alamode phlebotomy. 
1144. John Fox, Christus Triumphans, [1556]. 
1145. Thomas White, Institutionum Peripateticarum ... pars theorica, 1646. 
1151. John Cosin, Historia Transubstantiationis Papalis, 1675. 
1158. Pierre Du Moulin, Théophile ou l’amour divin, tr. R. Goring, 1612. 
1173. Richard Morton, Phthisologia: seu Exercitationes de Phthisi, 1689. 
1177. Thomas Sydenham, Methodus curandi Febres, 1666. 
1178. Francis Glisson, Anatomia Hepatis, 1654. 








1183. Pharmocopoeia Bateana, 1688. of 
1184. Tobias Venner, Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, 1620. 
1185. Richard Griffith, A-la- Mode Phlebotomy No Good Fashion, 1681. spc 
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Harvey de febribus. 
Riverni Methodus curandi febres. 


- Salnis de febrae [febre]. 
1189. 
11g0. 
11gI. 
1192. 
1193. 
1194. 
1195. 
1196. 
1197. 
1198. 


Hartmanni praxis chymiatrica. ITI. ix. 

Sennertus de scorbuto. III. ix. 

Harstus de tuenda sanitate. II. xvi. 

Highmori exercitationes duae. 

Anatomy of the Elder tree. 

New mistory [mistery] of physick. 

Pharmacopdia [Pharmacopeia] Londinensis. ITI. ix. 

Harvey of consumptions. 

Swalve quaerela Ventriculi. 

Folinisynopsis [Folini synopsis] tuend: sanit. IT. 
xvi. 

Angliae flagellum sen [seu] tabes Angliae. III. ix. 

Libri lat: 4° & 8°. 

S: Joseph de hum: libertate. 

Wottonius de reconciliatione peccat: 

Andrews tortura Torti. J. Mo. III. xx. 

Whatlys [Whatelys] care cloath. 

Balainii Index in Bonaventuram. 

Wicklifi dialogi. J. Mo. 

Hogaei paraphrasis in Miltoni poem: 

Mallei Malefic: tomus 248. 

Pererius in Danielem. M. M. 

Antiquitates Lyturgicae: tom: 18+. J. Mo. 

Idem tomus 248, J. Mo. 

Idem tomus 348, J. Mo. 

Oxford Grammer. 

Dalleus de fide excripturis [ex scripturis]. 

Melanthonis epistolae. J. Mo. 

Timpii divina vindicta. J. T. 

Walkers dictionary. 

Broun libri duo. 

Hogaei Satyra sacra. 

Hogaeus in Jobum. 

. Whitaker contra Scanderum [Sanderum]. 

. Nicolai energumena. 

. Joseph Idea theologiae. 
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1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 


. Blandellus [Blondellus] de Joanna papissa. Z. M. 
. Mather of Witchcrafts. 

. Alberius de immortalitate animae. W. P. 

. Dallei vindiciae apologiae. Z. M. 


1192. Nathaniel Highmore, Exercitationes Duae . .. De Passione Hysterica, 1660. 
1201. Anthony Wotton, De Reconciliatione Peccatoris, 1624. 

1202. Lancelot Andrewes, Tortura Torti, 1609. 

1203. William Whately, A Care-Cloth; or a Treatise of the Cumbers and Troubles 


of Marriage, 1624. 


1220. William Whitaker, Ad Nicolai Sanderi Demonstrationes Quinquaginta Re- 
sponsio . . . et earundem Demonstrationum Solida Refutatio, 1583. 
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Holden analysis fidei. 
Stop to the course of seperation. 
Articuli Lambetheni [Lambethani]. M. M. 
Galenus de motu musculorum. 
Vitae rom: Inperat: [Imperat:] tomus 248, M, M. 
Wittichins de stylo Scripturae. 
descriptio regni Japponiae. 
Dianae resolutiones. 
Legrand philosophia veterum. M. M. 

Mr Baxters books 4°. 
Baxter Chu: hist: of Bishops, & of episcopacy. M. M. 
Treatise of episcopacy. J. E., M. M. 
English nonconformity. J. E., M. M. 
of knowledg [knowledge] & love. M. M. 
hist: of councils inlarged. 
catholick communion. M. M. (both copies). ‘ 
disputations of Church gover[n]m*. J. E., M. M. 
Defence of Meer Nonconformists. J. E., M. M. 
Apology for nonconformists. M. M. 
24 pt of Nonconformists plea. J. E. 
disputations of justification. M. M. 
Baxter against Blake. 
against Dodwell. 
Which is the true Church. M. M. 
Christian concord. M. M. 
Infants Church Membership. M. M. 

MT Baxter’s books 8°. 
Baxter more proofes of Inf. Ch: mem: J. E, J. H., J. T., 

M. M. 
Key for Catholicks: & full & easy satisfact: J. E. 
Key for Catholicks. M. M. 
safe religion. M. M. 
full & easy satisfaction. M. M., T. H. 
cure of Church divisions. J. E., T. H. 
Third defence of the cause of peace. 

5. Fit 

Scripture Gospel defended. J. E., T. H. 


1228. Henry Holden, Divinae Fidei Analysis, 1652. 
1230. Articuli Lambethani, 1651. 
1238-9. Matthews, 91; Grosart, civ. 


1240-3. M., 100; G., cvi. 1269. M., 85; G., xcvi. 

1244-7. M., 127; G., cxl. 1270. M., 7; G., v. 

1248-9. M., 124; G., cxxxvii. 1271. M., 3; G., iii. 

1250-1. M., 106; G., cxvii. 1272-3. M., 77; G., xxx. 

1252-4. M., 116; G., cxxx. 1274-5. M., 36, 72; G., xxxvi, bxxvi. 
1255-7. M., 35; G., xxxv. 1276-7. M., 36; G., xxxvi. 

1258-60. M., 101; G., cxii. 1278. M., 19; G., xvii. 


1279-81. M., 72; G., Ixxvi. 
1282-4. M., 59; G., Ix. of 


1263-4. M., 31; G., xxxii. 1285-8. M., 103; G., cxi. 


1289-91. M., 126; G., cxxxix. EI 
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End of doctrinal controversies. T. H. 

Second admonition to Bagshaw. 

certainty of christianity. T. H. 

catechising of families. S. H. 

treatise of justifying righteousness. S. H. 

Reformed Pastour. T. H. 

Nonconformists plea for peace. T. H. 

poor mans family book. J. E. 

Cain & Abel. T. H. 

Successive visibility of the Church. T. H. 

Immortality of mans soul. T. H. 

call to the unconverted. T. H. 

poetical fragments. 

Now or never. T. H. 

Vain religion of the formal hypocrite. 
T. 

Gods goodness vindicated. T. H. 


1313, 1316-9. Compass: Counsel to young men. T. H. 


1320-40. 


1341. 
1342. 
1343- 
1344. 
1345; 
1346. 
1347- 
1348. 
1349. 
1350. 
1351. 
1352. 


1353- 
1354- 


World of spirits. S. H., J. P., J. H., M.S., C.M., J. T., 
W. H., T. H. 


English books in fol: 


Prynus [Prynns] tryal of England. R. A. 

Petavius’s history of the world. R. A. 

Eusebius ecclesiastical hist: 1636. R. A. 

Knox’s history of Scotland. J. H. II. xv. 

Heylins life of Land [Laud]. R. A. IT. xxxi. 2. 

Bodins common weale. S. M. 

Morlands hist: of piedmont. S. M. II. xv. 

Dellalles travels. R. A. 

Ephemeris parliamentaria. S. M. 

Cambdens annals of Q: Elizabeth. J. H. III. viii. 

Semedos history of China. R. A. 

Administration of France under Richlien [Richelieu]. 
R.A. 

Olivers acts. J. H. 

Stafford of happiness. R. A. 


1292-3. M., 128; G., cxli. 1305. M., 46; G., xlv. 
1294-6. M., 61; G., lxviii. 1306. M., 109; G., cxxii. 


1297. 
1298. 
1299. 
1300. 
1301. 
1302. 
1303-4. M., 125; G., cxxxviii. 1320-40. M., 135; G., cxliii. 


Xvi. 


M., 70; G., Lxxii. 


1307. M., 32; G., xxiv. 


M., 111; G., cxxiii. 1308. M., 98; G., cix. 
M., 79; G., bxxxiv. 1309. M., 49; G., lxii. 


M., 17; G., xiii. 
M., 86; G., xcvii. 
M., 73; G., Ixxvii. 


1310. M., 47; G., xlvi. 
1311-2. M., 66; G., xvii. 
1313, 1316-9. M., 96; G., cxx. 


1344. John Knox, History of the Reformation within the Realme of Scotland, 1584. 

1345. Peter Heylin, Cyprianus Anglicus, 1668. 

1347. Sir Samuel Morland, The History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys 
of Piemont, 1658. 

1349. Ephemeris Parliamentaria, 1654. 

1350. William Camden, Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, regnante 
Elizabetha, 1615. 
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Books English 8°. 4 
1356. Burgess characters of a godly man. 
1357. Baxters Cain & Abel. 
1358. King Ed: 6t® agst ye popes supremacy. 
1359. Lawrence Parents groans. 
1360. Baxter Gods goodness vindicated. 
1361. Arundells meditations. \ 
1362. Doolitell Lords sufferings. 
1363. Mather of witches. 
1364. Hayne pax in terra. 
1365. 1. Crispini monumenta & actiones Martyrum. 
1366. 2. Wren increpatio BarJesu. 
1367. 3. Vorstii philologia sacra. 
1368. 4. Menlin veritas religioonis [religionis] christianae. \ 
1369. 5. BP of Winchesters vind: ag*t Baxter. 
1370. 6. Croius observ: in nov: foedus. 
1371. 7. Joan d’Albani loc: diffic: utr: test: 
1372. 8. M® Baxters small tracts bd together. 
1373. 9. Gotts genesis 
1374. 10. Collections of Articles, canons &c: 
1375. 11. BP Taylors liberty of prophecy. 
1376. 12. Worstershire petition. 4 
1377. 13. Cressiner on the apocalyps[e]. 
1378. 14. Garden of health. 
1379. 15. Placeus de imputatione primi peccati. 
1380. 16. Corbets remains. 
1381. 17. Scrinia sacra w'® suppleme[n]t: 2. volum[e]s. 
1382. 18. Campanella de sensu rerum. 
1383. 19. Occham philosophia Naturalis. IT. xxix. t 
1384. 20. Buxtorsi [Buxtorfi] Maimonidea More Nebahin. 
1385. 21. Suicer observationes sacrae. 
1386. 22. M® Baxters confession of faith. 

8°, 
1387. 23. Melchioris Adamai vitae celebr: vir: 5 volum[e]s. 
1388. 24. Parents primer. ( 
1389. 25. Baxters certainty of christianity. 







































1357. See 1303. 

1359. Edward Lawrence, Parents Groans over their Wicked Children, 1681. 

1360. See 1311. 
1362. Thomas Doolittle, The Lords Last Sufferings shewed in the Lord’s Supper, 


1682. 
1364. Thomas Hayne, Pax in Terra; seu Tractatus de Pace Ecclesiastica, 1639. ; 
1366. Matthew Wren, Increpatio Barjesu, 1660. $ 
1369. The Bishop of Winchester’s Vindication of Himself from ... Mr. Richard 

Baxter, 1683. ' , 
1375. Jeremy Taylor, Qcodoyia ’Exexrixy. A Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 

1646 


1376. Matthews, 5; Grosart, vi—vii. 

1377. Drue Cressener, A Demonstration of the First Principles of the Protestant 
Applications of the Apocalypse, 1690. 

1380. John Corbet, Remains, 1684. 

1386. Matthews, 12; Grosart, x. 

1389. See 1297. I 
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1390. 26. The Samaritan. 
1391. 27. Hogaei Satyra sacra. 
1392. 28. Hammonds diatribe triplex. 
1393. 29. Ursin adversaria sacra. 
1394. 30. Rochesters life. 
1395. 31. Lavater de spectris. 
1396. 32. White disputatio theol: de lib arbitrii. 
1397. 33. Selden. 
1398. 34. Besolde synopsis politicae doctrinae. 
1399. 35- Bish. Ushers life by Bernard. 
1400. 36. Thompson. 
1401. 37. Mermannii chronologia. 
1402. 38. Du vieli in Acta Apost: 
1403. 39. Boldvains de ecclesia ante legem. 
1404. 40. Drabitii revelationes & prophetiae. 
1405. 41. Ld: Brooks remains. 
1406. 42. Dodwells considerations. 
1407. 43. D® Taylor on repentance. 
1408. 44. Walshes letters. 
1409. 45. Historia memorabilis. 
1410. 46. Jesuitismus. 
1411. 47. Gataker de nomine tetragrammato. 
1412. 48. Ld Barklays meditations. 
1413. 49. White de medio animarum statu. 
1414. 50. Calvin de justific: 
1415. 51. Comenius [De] Irenico Irenic[or]um. 
1416. 52. Wadsworths letters. 
1417. 53. English Spanish pilgrim Tradsi: 
1418. 54. Lydius de consilis [consiliis]. 
1419. 55. Vorstius de anthoritate [authoritate] scriptura[e]. 
1420. 56. Eutropius brevia. 
1421. 57. Taylor on the Church catachism [catechism]. 
1422. 58. Lasitins de eccles: disciplina. 
1423. 59. Buno: Idaea historiae. 
1424. 60. White Institutiones sacra[e]. Sonus buccinae. 
1425. 61. Via Salutis Cocceii: &c. 
1392. Henry Hammond, An Account of Mr. Cawdry’s Triplex Diatribe, 1655. 
™. 394. Gilbert Burnet, Some Passages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester, 
1680. 
1396. Thomas White, Quaestio Theologica, quomodo . . . Humani Arbitrii Libertas 
sit Explicanda, [1652]. 
1399. Nicholas Bernard, Life and Death of... Dr. James Usher, 1656. 
1405. The Remains of Sir Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, 1670. 
1407. Jeremy Taylor, Unum Necessarium. Or, The Doctrine and Practice of Re- 
pentance, 1655. 
1408. Peter Walsh, The Controversial Letters, 1673. 
1411. Thomas Gataker, Dissertatio De Nomine Tetragrammato, 1645. 
1412. Lord Berkeley, Historical Applications and Occasional Meditations, 1668. 
1413. Thomas White, Villicationis suae de Medio Animarum Statu Ratio, 1653. 
1416. James Wadsworth, Copies of Certaine Letters, 1624. 
1421. [Jeremy Taylor], A Short Catechism, 1652. 
1424. Thomas White, Institutionum Sacrarum .. . pars theorica, 1652; Sonus 
Buccinae, 1654. 
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1426. 62. Sad estate of y® prot: Churches in France. ; 
1427. 63. Durastantis probelmata. 
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The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church: a Study of the Effects of the Jewish 
Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. By S. G. F. Brandon. Pp. xx +284. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1951. 30s. 

I said in 1942, in the article ‘Die Tempelzerstérung des Jahres 70’ (Conj. 
Neotest. Uppsal. V1; reprinted in Aus friihchristlicher Zeit/Religionsgeschichtliche 
Abhandlungen, Tiibingen 1950), that the events of the period around the year 70 
and their repercussions in the nascent Church have remained surprisingly un- 
recognized in spite of their importance for Christianity. Since then a number of 
investigations by Christian theologians have appeared which have put an end to 
this unhappy state of affairs. I will mention here M. Goguel, La Naissance du 
Christianisme, Paris 1946; Marcel Simon, Verus Israel, Paris 1948; Jakob Jocz, 
The Fewish People and Fesus Christ, London 1949, and now the important book of 
S. G. F. Brandon, written in 1947, which is the subject of this review. 

Brandon has a very independent mind, and has learnt much: exegetic 
acumen from T. W. Manson and an eye for political associations in the primi- 
tive Christian period from R. Eisler. For my taste, Brandon often goes much too 
far, when he speaks of the ‘Weltanschauung’ of the Jerusalem Christians or of 
their opponent Paul, of the ‘nationalist character of the Jewish-Christian 
religion’, and so forth. To my mind he, and many other scholars, postulate much 
too firmly established and rigid entities at a time when intellectually everything 
was in a state of flux and ‘Weltanschauungen’ were still far from being clear-cut. 

The author knew my work Theologie und Geschichte des Fudenchristentums 
(Tubingen) which appeared in 1949 when his book was on the point of going to 
press, and has stated some objections to my views in an appendix (pp. 262-4). 
It will stimulate discussion if I confine myself in this notice to a few points where 
our opinions differ. It is unnecessary to emphasize how my pleasure in finding 
ourselves in agreement on many questions is enhanced by the fact that we knew 
nothing of each other’s simultaneous researches. 

First I will describe the contents of Brandon’s chapters. The Introduction 
(Chap. i) sketches the basic problems of Christian origins, Chap. ii the relation 
of Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians in the original community, Chap. 
iii discusses the situation with regard to the sources, Chap. iv the Pauline inter- 
pretation of Christianity, Chap. v the position of Gentile Christianity vis-a-vis 
the Church of Jerusalem, Chap. vi the anti-Roman fervour, which Jewish 
Christians are said to have shared with the Jews. Chap. vii deals with the 
historical events from 55 to 66, Chap. viii the Jewish war against Rome 66-70, 
Chap. ix the fortunes of the Palestinian Church, Chap. x the traces of the re- 
action to the fall of the Jewish state and Temple in the Gospel of St. Mark, 
Chap. xi in the Lucan literature and what is termed ‘the rehabilitation of Paul’, 
Chap. xii in the Gospel of St. Matthew, which is taken by the author to be a 
document produced by the Christian community in Alexandria, in which many 
will disagree with him. It goes without saying that in such a comprehensive 
work many problems of detail are dealt with and also much—often only 
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cursorily—which goes beyond our particular problem. I do not propose to 
attempt a comprehensive evaluation of the book as a whole, but will confine 
myself to a few critical observations on the historical data in Chaps. vi-ix, 
which are particularly concerned with the réle of the Jewish Christians,—the 
centre of interest of Brandon’s book. 

In Brandon’s exposition the Jewish Christians are branded as fanatical 
nationalists, for ‘Palestinian Christianity from its origins was closely associated 
with the nationalist aspirations of Israel’ (109). In my opinion the sources do 
not support the assertion: it only results from an ingenious rather than credible 
interpretation which, for example, makes James into an anti-Roman high priest 
of the fanatical opposition party (99). Behind this is Eisler’s political interpre- 
tation of the primitive Christian tradition. This, as we know, makes Jesus into 
the leader of a nationalist party who was arrested and condemned by the 
Romans as a Davidic claimant to the throne. There may, in fact, have been 
connections between the movement initiated by Jesus and the political aspira- 
tions of the time, but it is impossible to give these connections such a central 
position that they provide the basic idea for Jesus and the party of Jesus within 
Judaism for succeeding centuries. According to the only sources we know— 
however questionable their historical value may be—James was removed by the 
Pharisees for religious reasons—according to Josephus as ‘law-breaker,’ accord- 
ing to Hegesippus because he publicly bore witness to the Messiahship of Jesus 
as the ‘Son of Man’. It is probable that the Jewish Christians were no friends of 
the Romans—not even the Herodian Quislings, who as collaborators with the 
occupying forces after all were only trying to do the best for their country, were 
that—but Brandon can only suppose, but not prove, their ‘revolutionary 
activity’ on the basis of the disputed Testimonia Flaviana. It seems to me, just 
because of the pacifist outlook on life which I have shown to be theirs, that in 
politics they were typical quietists. That is also the reason why the Jewish 
Christians withdrew to Transjordan soon after the outbreak of the War of 
Liberation of 66, thus snapping their fingers at national solidarity, just as the 
returned emigrants in the Bar Kochba rising of 135 also stood aside, according 
to the evidence of Orosius (vii. 3), and preferred to let themselves be killed 
by their compatriots (Justin, Apol. i, 31, 5 f.). 1 must say: remarkable 
nationalists! 

Brandon now (168 ff.) goes cn to subject to close criticism the reports of the 
Fathers (Eusebius and Epiphanius) on the exodus of the Jerusalem Jewish 
Christians to Pella in the region East of the Jordan in the year 66 or 67, and 
he would present them as unreliable on account of the report of Josephus 
(Bell., ii. 18, 1) that Pella was laid waste by the Jews at the beginning of the 
rising. 

On the contrary, I find it very credible that this place, which had presum- 
ably been abandoned by its pagan inhabitants should be chosen by them— 
although probably not until 67—as a refuge. Why Brandon finds strange my 
comments (264) on the newly discovered report (Pseudoclementina Rec., 1, 37 
Syrus: isyupos tis ywpas témos), that Pella was chosen on account of the 
safety of the place, I do not understand. According to the topographical 
investigations of Schumacher (Pella, London 1888, 31 ff.) Pella was in fact the 
typical case of a hide-out, well supplied with water and lying hidden in a latera 
valley at the edge of the table-land of Perea. Of course, it is also possible, as 
Brandon says (172), that nearer Galilean communities (from Nazareth, 
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Kochaba etc.) fled there, just as on the other hand the Jerusalem Jewish 
Christians may have fled to and settled in places of Perea and Basanitis—and 
finally also in Beréa north of Damascus, where there was a Nazarene community 
which was particularly conspicuous as the possessor of an Aramaic Gospel of 
Matthew. But that the Ebionites in Pella had nothing to do with the original 
Jerusalem community, as the author suggests (168-73), does not carry convic- 
tion, and is an assertion which he makes in the face of all old and recent 
ecclesiastical historians. I have given numerous reasons in my work why the 
exiled mother Church of Jerusalem in Perea soon fell into neglect and oblivion. 

That it was on account of the ‘political factor’, which I have not considered, 
is a gratuitous assumption by Brandon which can only be explained from 
his hallucination that the Jewish Christians were an anti-Roman group of 
zealots in bitter political conflict with the occupying power. This is not only 
unprovable, but in view of all we know about them from our sources definitely 
improbable. ; 

There are several other arguments of Brandon’s about which I am not 
happy, as for example when (71) he makes the Jewish Christians before 70 into 
pious devotionalists in respect of the Jerusalem Temple-cult. That the opposite 
is the case I have, I think, proved in Chap. iv of my Die ebionitische Kultfeind- 
schaft und thre religionsgeschichtlichen Zusammenhdénge. And if Brandon will not be- 
lieve me, I refer him to the careful investigations of Ernst Lohmeyers (especially 
Kultus und Evangelium, Gottingen 1942) who thought he could trace a tendency 
towards criticism of the cultus in early Christianity right back to the first group 
of disciples of Jesus, even back to Jesus himself. 

I do not wish with these observations to detract from the respect due to 
Brandon’s achievement. He has interpreted important historical connections 
of the primitive Christian period in a way which produces an impressive new 
general picture. I am not always convinced of its correctness. But the fact that 
Brandon comes to the conclusion that the year 70 for the first time revealed the 
full emancipation of the new creed from Judaism and that the fall of Jerusalem 
paved the way for the leadership of Rome, is one with which I just as certainly 
agree as with the uncommonly acutely, but justly formulated conclusion that 
‘The Jewish Catastrophe of a.p. 70 was probably the next most crucial event 
for Christianity after the Resurrection experiences’ (251). I regard as true the 
central position of the book, viz. that Jewish Christianity was something which 
did not take definite shape as a philosophy of life until after the year 67: before 
that there were really only Christians of Jewish descent with very different 
outlooks and showing only the beginnings of groupings among them. I find it 
regrettable, however, that Brandon entirely neglects, except in one individual 
case, the Pseudo-Clementine literature for knowledge of these rudimentary 
groups. I will close with a quotation from Heinrich Weinel’s memorial address 
in honour of R. A. Lipsius (Leipzig 1920): “The value of the Pseudo-Clementine 
writings in particular for the history of early Christianity will assuredly one day 
again be rated more highly, when someone ventures anew into this portion of 
the “‘virgin forest” who no longer comes straight from the battles concerning 
that first work on early Christianity.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF ERLANGEN Hans Joacum™ ScHoeps* 


1 [Translation kindly supplied by Dr. K. C. King of the German Department in the 
University of Manchester and approved by Professor Schoeps.—Ed.] 
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The Seal of the Spirit. By G. W. H. Lampe. Pp. xvi + 340. London: Longmans, 
1951. 35s. 

Gorham and the Bishop of Exeter. By J. C. S. Nias. Pp. 196. London: S.P.C.K. for 
the Church Historical Society, 1951. 17s. 6d. 

The fertilisation of theology by Kittel’s Wérterbuch is taken a stage further in 
the first of these books, in which the editor of the Lexicon of Patristic Greek 
combines solid philological and historical investigation with a keen theological 
interest related to contemporary debate. The difference between the early unity 
of Christian initiation and the later western separation of confirmation from 
baptism has led some theologians to associate the gift of the Spirit specifically 
with confirmation. Dom Gregory Dix speaks of confirmation as the seal of the 
Spirit while, according to Father Thornton, the solid weight of Church teaching 
in the age of the Fathers is that ‘First comes Baptism for the remission of sins; 
then the promised circumcision of the heart in the seal of Confirmation. When 
these two stages are completed, then and not till then the indwelling of the 
Spirit takes place’ (Confirmation Today, 9). If this is wrong, what doctrine of 
confirmation has biblical or patristic authority? Since pamphlet controversy 
may misuse or misstate evidence, a full study was necessary; and here we have it. 

By his thorough examination of biblical and patristic uses of ‘the Seal’, Mr. 
Lampe easily disproves Thornton’s confident asseverations and shows how much 
more complex the situation is than would appear from Dix’s brilliant essays. 
The notion is so variously used (mark of ownership, name for baptism, seals of 
the Spirit, the divine image, the cross, the Name) that patristic teaching about 
sealing affords no adequate basis for a precise doctrine of the bestowal of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to baptism and confirmation. But scriptural teaching is 
that we are sealed for redemption by the inward experience of the Holy Spirit 
mediated sacramentally by water-baptism, and although historical and liturg- 
ical developments induced many patristic writers to identify the seal of the cross 
with the inward seal of the Spirit or to regard it as the means of the Spirit’s 
bestowal, the theory that the seal of the Spirit is received in the final consigna- 
tion and not in water-baptism was not the teaching of the earlier Fathers and 
never won universal acceptance. 

Consideration of the seal demands wider study of baptism. Mr. Lampe’s 
conclusions are: (a) that Christian baptism must be understood primarily in the 
light of the Lord’s own baptism and only incidentally by reference to Jewish 
ceremonies (an excellent chapter); (6) that water-baptism, not confirmation, 
corresponds to circumcision: (c) that in the New Testament Church there was 
no other special sacrament of Spirit-baptism, though the imposition of hands 
may have been associated with baptism in some quarters (Acts viii and xix he 
holds not to be typical of an early confirmation but a kind of ordination—so 
also Dix—or sign of association with the missionary function of the Church, a 
crucial point for his case); (d) that baptism was early embellished with other 
symbolical actions, notably chrismation with consignation and the imposition 
of hands; (e) that in consequence particular aspects of baptism were often 
associated with particular ceremonies until that one which most obviously 
symbolises a particular spiritual reality could be deemed its sacramental 
medium (here Old Testament associations and Acts viii and xix became 
influential); and (f/f) that in the West where initiation broke into two parts, 
there was a strong tendency to depreciate water-baptism and to give consigna- 
tion an independent significance. 
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Much of this is familiar in outline. Mr. Lampe differs from some inter- 
preters of the process by his fuller citation of evidence, by his refusal to reduce it 
to a single pattern, and by his conviction that the biblical doctrine of the seal of 
the Spirit as the inward reality of water-baptism was more fully preserved by 
many later Fathers than has recently been allowed and that to assign the first 
coming of the Spirit to any other rite or part of a rite is a departure from biblical 
truth. For this he states a very powerful case. Water-baptism is New Testament 
baptism, the seal of the Spirit, the sacramental means of our sharing in Christ’s 
Sonship. Confirmation can be given a respectable theological foundation along 
the lines of strengthening and equipping the Christian (and here the imposition 
of hands is appropriate) but it is not the means by which alone one can be made 
a full Christian. Mr. Lampe ends by emphasising the importance of this con- 
clusion in ecumenical matters. 

A book like this has problems of method to face. For the Greeks the difficulty 
of completeness was diminished by access to the Lexicon slips; the Latins are less 
fully treated. Arrangement must have been tricky, for some chronological 
framework was essential to a demonstration of disintegration and development, 
while some topics called for examination one by one. The problem is quite well 
solved at the cost of some repetition. Occasionally I wished that the Latins had 
been taken separately. A troublesome handicap is that the original unity of the 
rite permits some Fathers to refer to the effects of baptism, or even aqua and 
Aovrpdv, when they really associate the Spirit with consignation. Mr. Lampe 
seems readier to allow this in the later part of his book than in the earlier 
chapters. But whatever further concessions he may have to make, he has ample 
unambiguous evidence for his conclusions. Again, interpretation of the Fathers 
is hampered by the differing circumstances of their writings. They may be 
meditative or polemical, precisely theological or rhetorically homiletic. One 
who would explain baptism to a candidate will scarcely deny himself the peda- 
gogic convenience of attaching particular points of teaching to particular 
moments or actions in the rite. Add the contrary fact that the very unity, where 
it is preserved, covers up theological imprecision about the effect of immersion 
or unction per se, and one sees how careful one must be in citing individual 
passages. Mr. Lampe is careful, but his space does not allow him always to 
consider the background and context. On one important issue he is quite clear. 
We must recognize how much patristic doctrine was shaped by a fundamental- 
ism which many of us now reject. 

Prolonged examination will doubtless occasion criticism of details. To give 
but one example, I am unhappy about his use of the Cyprianic baptismal con- 
troversy. There was indeed a relevant controversy over clinical baptism, and 
De Rebaptismate certainly distinguishes water-baptism from spirit-baptism, and 
the Roman view of schismatic baptism undoubtedly promoted an association of 
the gift of the Spirit with the imposition of hands. But essentially the contro- 
versy was not about water-baptism versus ‘confirmation’, but about complete 
baptism extra ecclesiam. Novatianists and Donatists used whatever rites the 
Church used. I find that I entered the same criticism on page 17 of Dix’s 
Theology of Confirmation. Whatever modification in detail time may bring, I am 
confident that this notable book will be widely acclaimed. It is a most valuable 
clarification of a subject which was in serious danger of superficial treatment. 

The Church of England’s previous baptismal controversy has no place in 
Mr. Lampe’s text or bibliography, probably because he did not find it necessary 
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to discuss at length the meaning of regeneration or the relation of justification to 
baptism. Moreover, the Gorham case was less concerned with what the doctrine 
of baptism should be than with what the Church of England in fact teaches— 
though many assumed that there could be no difference. Here, curiously enough, 
it was the High Church party which set the effects of baptism (not confirmation) 
at their maximum, accusing the evangelical Gorham of reducing it to an 
obsignatory rite or at least of denying its universal efficacy in regeneration. 
Phillpotts not only believed that baptism universally effects justification and 
sanctification, but was prepared to make this teaching a test of exclusion from 
the parochial ministry of the Church of England. With the appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the ‘Church and State’ issue was added to the 
doctrinal, and in both courts there were interesting arguments about the 
relation of the Articles to the Book of Common Prayer as standards of doctrine, 
and the legitimacy of interpreting them in the light of the writings of the 
Anglican reformers. 

Mr. Nias gives an excellent account of all this. He describes the interviews 
between Gorham and his bishop, Gorham’s case before the Court of Arches, 
which he lost, the bishop’s case before the Judicial Committee, which reversed 


the decision of the Arches Court, the judgements themselves and some of their | 


reverberations, and the attendant crop of pamphlets. He decides that Phillpotts 
treated Gorham badly, though neither had a full grasp of the truth and each 
stood for something important. The meaning of regeneration was never cleared 
up and, as Mr. Nias rightly insists, both sides took an unduly individualistic 
view of baptism. He urges that Maurice’s theology provides a corrective, 
although ‘we can scarcely follow him in thinking of England as a justified nation’. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM S. L. GREENSLADE 


St. Cyril of Ferusalem’s Lectures on the Christian Sacraments: the Procatechests and the five 
Mystagogical Catecheses. Edited by Frank Leslie Cross. Pp. xli + 83. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1951. 12s. 6d. 

The Catechetical Lectures attributed to St. Cyril of Jerusalem have received 
too little attention from English patristic scholars. Partly because of this neglect, 
and partly because the authenticity of the five Mystagogical Catecheses, 
questioned forty years ago by T. Schermann, has recently been again challenged 
by Dr. W. J. Swaans, it is timely that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge should publish as one of its Texts for Students a text and rendering 


of the Procatechesis and the Mystagogical Catecheses in the attractive little volume | 


prepared by the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

Dr. Cross modestly describes his text as not pretending to be ‘more than a 
revision of those already in print’. The translation is that of R. W. Church, made 
for his volume of Cyril published in the Library of the Fathers (1838), and is 
generally admirable. In one or two quotations from the Old Testament, how- 
ever, Church’s rendering reproduces the English of the A.V., when it should 
have followed the LXX; for example, in Myst. Cat. iv. 9, Church translated 
‘kai aptos Kapdiav avOpwrov ornpiler, Tod iAapbvar, mpoawmov ev edaiw’ by ‘and 
bread which strengtheneth man’s heart, and oil to make his face to shine’. 
A footnote on the curiously disordered form of this quotation (Ps. ciii [Hebr. 
civ] 15) might have helped some student readers. Another example, illustrating 


the way in which Church’s familiarity with the A.V. led him to weaken by his 
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rendering, though only in a slight degree, the force of Cyril’s quotation from 
the LXX, occurs in Myst. Cat. iii. 4, where Church translates ‘xai mpooé@yxé 
po. KUptos wriov Tod axovew’ (Isaiah 1. 4) by “The Lord wakened mine ear to 
hear’. If this edition be reprinted, its convenience would be greatly increased by 
the addition of the biblical references together with the LXX numbering of 
the Psalms, as well to the Greek text as to the English version. 

The text and translation are prefaced by a necessarily summary, but wholly 
excellent introduction, dealing with the historical and doctrinal background of 
Cyril’s time, with the rising importance of Jerusalem as a resort of pilgrimage, 
with the liturgy of Jerusalem and its novelties, with Cyril’s own life and theo- 
logical position, with the liturgical evidence of the Catecheses, and finally with 
the problem of their authenticity. 

Only a few points can be considered in this short review. It is reassuring to 
find Dr. Cross reaffirming the assignation of Etheria’s pilgrimage to the years 
393-6. If Jerome’s Epistle cxxxiii, ad Ctesiphontem, can be interpreted to favour 
415-7, his Epistle liv, ad Furiam, can be quoted to defend the earlier date. 
‘Evidemment’, as Dr. Pétré puts it, ‘nous sommes ici dans le domaine de 
’hypothése’; yet the later date raises difficulties as great, if not greater, than 
those which it is supposed to solve or ease. Dr. Cross is conservative again in 
accepting the year 326 as the date of Helena’s visit to Jerusalem. Of the Cate- 
chesis on the Eucharistic Rite, he says that Cyril’s witness is ‘selective and ine 
complete’. Here Dr. Cross’s readers will wish that his statement had been less 
summary. While it is true that Cyril could depend upon the neophytes’ fresh 
recollection of what they had heard and seen, and so had not to mention every 
detail of the Mass, nevertheless the Catechises would have failed of its purpose 
had Cyril omitted to notice any feature, the presence or meaning of which he 
regarded as contributing essentially to the completeness of the Rite or to its total 
significance. Admittedly, the Catechesis says less than some liturgists have tried 
to make it say, and is often silent when we desire to be informed; at the same 
time, it says more than some recent commentators have given it credit for saying. 
In regard to the authenticity of the five Mystagogical Catecheses Dr. Cross is 
cautiously conservative. He notices the principal points in the argument against 
Cyrilline authorship; but, in spite of the array of authorities on the side of Dr. 
Swaans, he concludes that ‘to me at least the case still seems unproved’. He 
could have cited Pére Peeters in support of his judgement. To the mind of the 
present reviewer this caution appears to be fully justified. The ‘stylistic differ- 
ences’ between the Mystagogical Catecheses and the first eighteen is not necessarily 
to be explained by difference of authorship. The ‘catalogue’ style of the Mysta- 
gogic Catecheses is consistent with the tradition of shorthand reporting. The first 
eighteen, on the other hand, exhibit marks of polishing and retouching, revision, 
and adaptation to new and different purposes. Cyril, so Socrates records, 
preached acceptably at Tarsus, during his short exile there. Being expositions of 
the perennial themes of Christian instruction, the Catecheses ad illuminandos could 
have been used, with some modification, for this and other preaching. With the 
Mystagogical Catecheses the case was otherwise. Being concerned with liturgy in 
process of development and change, they would need, not polishing and revision, 
but rewriting; and the unsettled circumstances of Cyril’s life being unfavourable 
to rewriting, they remained in the state in which they were reported. It seems, 
then, not unreasonable to hold by the traditional theory of a single author for 
the two sets of Catecheses until stronger evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
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Also, certain liturgical features, difficult to explain in the time of Cyril’s 
successor, John, suggest Cyril’s own earlier lifetime as the more likely period for 
the composition of the Mystagogical Catecheses. If Dr. Swaans’s hope is realized, 
and ‘on connaitra mieux un jour l’activité littéraire de Jean de Jérusalem’, it 
may appear that we owe to John the gathering of Cyril’s Catecheses into a 
volume, and perhaps the provision of the Procatechesis to serve as the zpooijuov 
of the collection. Once more, however, ‘nous sommes ici dans le domaine de 
Phypothése’. 

Students and teachers alike are to be congratulated upon having this 
valuable little work made available to them. It is to be hoped that Dr. Cross’s 
book will stimulate some English scholar to produce an edition of the twenty- 
three Catecheses and their Introduction, and to examine afresh the matters arising 
out of them, particularly matters of liturgy and sources. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE E. C. Ratc.irr 


Wulfstanstudien. By Karl Jost. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Band 23.) 
Pp. 271. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. Swiss Frs. 22.50. 

This highly important work, the fruit of many years’ expert investigation, 
some results of which have appeared already in earlier articles and reviews by 
Professor Jost, marks a further advance in the assessment of the achievement as 
homilist and statesman of archbishop Wulfstan, an outstanding figure in the 
reign of king Athelred II (the Unready), and a supporter subsequently of Cnut, 
the Danish king of England. Wulfstan, appointed bishop of London in A.D. 996, 
became archbishop of York in 1002, holding the see of Worcester conjointly 
from 1002 to 1016; he died on 28 May 1023. The known facts of Wulfstan’s 
career were brought together by Miss Dorothy Whitelock in her edition 
(London: Methuen’s Old English Library, 1939) of Wulfstan’s famous Sermo 
Lupi ad Anglos quando Dani maxime persecuti sunt eos, an address recently described 
by Professor H. M. Cam as ‘the first great political oration in the mother- 
tongue’. In this discourse of A.D. 1014, in which Wulfstan, enumerating in pain- 
ful detail the flagrant sins and open abuses of his time, tells the English how 
thoroughly they had deserved the disasters that had overtaken them, the idio- 
syncrasies of Wulfstan’s prose style are characteristically displayed. Other 
aspects of Wulfstan’s career (his share for instance in drafting contemporary 
legislation, in which his style is to be traced) have been discussed in articles by 
Miss Whitelock and by Professor Dorothy Bethurum, while Wulfstan’s Prose was 
the subject of a British Academy lecture by Professor Angus McIntosh in 1948. 

The theme of the canon of archbishop Wulfstan’s writings is the leading 
theme of Wulfstanstudien, a book which can be strongly recommended for con- 
centrated study if not for easy reading, and which takes the form of a collection 
of essays rather than that of a strictly continuous work; it has unfortunately not 
been provided with an Index. The book is chiefly concerned with questions of 
authorship, which are decided largely on stylistic grounds, though questions of 
sources and of the interrelationships of texts are also involved. Some of the 
difficult and complex problems treated here have already been discussed by 
Professor Jost and others, but much work still remains to be done. Professor Jost 
accepts as from the hand of Wulfstan (116), among other writings, the legal 
codes of king #thelred II known as #thelred V—X, the Institutes of Polity I and I 
(excluding some passages in the latter), the so-called Canons of Edgar, and more 
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than twenty of those fifty-four homilies which Wanley ascribed to Wulfstan in 
1705, but of which four only (or at most five) were considered by Napier in 
1882 to be his. Professor Jost, rightly in my opinion, rejects (110 ff.) the theory 
of the existence of ‘Wulfstan imitators’, writers who consciously imitated 
Wulfstan’s style, but he shows how passages from Wulfstan’s writings were 
inserted into works by other hands—to mention only one of a number of possi- 
bilities. On the relationship of Wulfstan to the Laws of Cnut he joins issue with 
Miss Whitelock, but on this problem the last word has certainly not yet been said. 

An interesting result of the comparisons instituted by Professor Jost (on 
points of vocabulary, syntax, linguistic usage, and content) between Wulfstan’s 
writings and those of his famous contemporary abbot Alfric, the homilist, is 
the contrast which he is able to draw between Wulfstan’s legalistic theological 
standpoint and £lfric’s emotional approach (168 ff.); and between Wulfstan’s 
simple exposition of necessary doctrines to give point to his exhortations and 
warnings, and Allfric’s liking for scriptural narrative, legends of the saints, and 
allegorical interpretations (152 ff.). He brings to light a new source for Wulfstan 
in the little-known Scarapsus (a compendium of Christian doctrine) of St. 
Pirminius, the founder in A.D. 724 of the abbey of Reichenau. To these well- 
known homilists, archbishop Wulfstan and abbot lfric, Professor Jost, as a 
result of his lexical and stylistic investigations adds yet a third, to whom he 
attributes three of the anonymous homilies, and whom he calls ‘S’ (178 ff.). 

Further, Professor Jost in a recent article (“Karl Jost, Wulfstanstudien’, 
Theologische Zeitschrift, Basel, 7 Jahrgang, Heft 2, March/April 1951, 91-103) 
has reviewed his own book, giving in detail the facts (not to be found in the book 
itself) now generally accepted by Anglists regarding the careers of archbishop 
Wulfstan and abbot lfric, the homilist, and giving reasons for the rejection of 
theories no longer tenable which would identify abbot Alfric with one or other of 
the archbishops of that name. In his article Professor Jost draws attention to 
passages in his book which are likely to be of special interest to the theologian. 
But indeed his Wulfstanstudien, a real contribution to learning, will be found 
indispensable by workers in other fields, by those of course who are concerned 
with Wulfstan’s career and writings, but also by specialists in late Old English 
writings as a whole. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER F. E. HARMER 


From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, 1087-1216. By Austin Lane Poole. Pp. 
xvi + 541. Oxford University Press, 1951. (The Oxford History of England, 
vol. 3). 25s. 

Since the genius of Stubbs first revealed to us the brilliance and variety of 
English political life and of the English court in the time of Henry II and his 
sons, the main lines of our interpretation of twelfth century English history and 
our judgements on its leading characters have altered surprisingly little. The 
twelfth century has ever since been popular: a host of scholars have contributed 
to our knowledge of it, altering, expanding and reorientating the foundations 
which Stubbs and Maitland and the other great pioneers had laid. Now, for the 
first time, all this accumulation of scholarship is summarized and brought 
together within the authoritative grasp of the latest volume of the Oxford 
History of England. 

That Stubbs is still our master is made abundantly clear in every section of 
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this learned book. Many of the judgements, particularly of character, echo 
Stubbs—and it was Stubbs, rather than Gerald of Wales, who said that Long- 
champ was ‘more like an ape than a man’.! 

But Stubbs has been dead fifty years, and there is much that is new. Dr. 
Poole has an expert knowledge of all the sources of English history in the twelfth 
century; he has read and assimilated all that others have written; he has some- 
thing important of his own to contribute to our knowledge. His use of the Pipe 
Rolls and later legal records for their backward glances at twelfth century life 
and society is admirable; he has much that is original to say of the diplomatic 
history of the period. His picture of the anarchy is more balanced and compre- 
hensive than any previous account. The chapters on economic life contain a 
valuable accumulation of scattered material, although the general picture is not 
always clear and some of the judgements are open to question. For example, the 
departure of the weavers from the towns (87-8) did not necessarily involve their 
total disappearance: many of them undoubtedly migrated into the country in 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth century. On justice and finance our know- 
ledge is more complete, and Dr. Poole’s account is authoritative, although at 
times almost as complicated as the legal system he describes. But it is in the 
chapters of political narrative that the author is at his best, lucid, sympathetic 
and exact. 

Everything which Dr. Poole has to say is to the point; but he has perhaps 
defined his viewpoint too narrowly. There is no period since the departure of the 
Romans when England has been less of an island than in this, the age of the 
Angevin Empire and of the French renaissance, when in religion and culture 
and the framework of society there were no frontiers in Europe. It is not that 
Dr. Poole is ignorant of the continental background—his earlier writings and 
many incidental flashes in this book reveal the breadth of his learning—but that 
he has intentionally, and in my view unfortunately, limited his scope. There is 
little by which we can sense the extent to which English religion, society, law 
and culture were localised expressions of what could be found throughout 
Europe: and his portrait of the age appears, in consequence, a trifle flat. But 
the writer was perhaps confined by his terms of reference as part-author of a 
History of England. 

There is in addition a certain lack of balance in the presentation of the 
Church and intellectual life. The chapter on learning, literature and art con- 
tains a wealth of interesting detail, but it is too summary to be more than a 
catalogue. Church life is wedged uncomfortably in odd corners of the two 
chapters on Church and State, with occasional glimpses in other parts of the 
book. Here, for once, Dr. Poole shows himself out of sympathy with his subject, 
and his picture of monastic life makes rather inadequate use of the work of Dom 
David Knowles. The spiritual influence of the Church is not forgotten, but it 
passes without analysis, and the contribution of St. Ailred of Rievaulx, to take 
one example, is not mentioned. Dr. Poole has much to say on Thomas Becket, 
and his decision is unfavourable. Becket indeed is a perplexing figure, and there 
is plenty of room for diversity of judgement on him: but it seems to me that the 
evidence of the twelve biographers is too lightly dismissed (198). 

There are exceedingly few factual errors, but Dr. Poole is at fault when he 
introduces us to the wife of a Cistercian abbot within the lifetime, or shortly 
after the death of St. Bernard. We are told? that ‘a charter . . . of the Cistercian 

1 P. 352: cf. Stubbs, introduction to Hoveden, iii, p. xl. 2 P, 183, n. 3. 
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monastery of Garendon in Leicestershire is witnessed by the wife and son of the 
abbot’. The donor of the charter is named ‘Gaufridus abbas’. At least two lay- 
men of this name are known at about this time,! and a close inspection of the 
document cited shows that the donor was certainly a layman—it carries, for 
example, an equestrian seal. Geoffrey Abbot was the husband and father in 
question. 

This book has been twenty years in the making, and it reveals on every 
page that it is the fruit of mature consideration and patient and accurate 
scholarship. That it will command the attention of a wide public is doubtful. 
It is the work of a scholar, addressed primarily to scholars and students; and to 
these it will be indispensable for a long time to come. 

GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, C. N. L. Brooxe 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Norman Anonymous of 1100 A.D. By George H. Williams. (Harvard Theo- 
logical Studies XVIII). Pp. xiv +236. Harvard University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. $2.50. 

In 1899 Heinrich Béhmer in his well-known treatise on Kirche und Staat in 
England und in der Normandie, called emphatic attention to a series of tractates 
contained in a unique manuscript at Corpus Christi College,,Cambridge, and 
as a result of the opinions expressed by him, at different times and not always 
without equivocation, the author ot these tractates has been named, and cited 
as, the ‘Anonymous of York’. The tractates are in themselves something of a 
literary curiosity since, although composed about 1100, they carry into the 
controversy between the temporal and spiritual powers a bitterness which is 
reminiscent rather of the most extreme pronouncements made by the imperialist 
writers against the papacy in the fourteenth century. It is little wonder therefore 
that they have been subjected to much critical and controversial comment, and 
not the least valuable portion of Dr. Williams’s work is his survey of learned 
opinion of this matter. He has earned the gratitude of subsequent investigators 
by bringing together all this scattered material into a single essay, and he has 
added to their debt by printing in a valuable appendix those tractates which 
were not published by Béhmer either in his work on the Anglo-Norman Church, 
or in the Libelli de Lite—included in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 

Dr. Williams’s main purpose has however been to penetrate ‘behind 
anonymity’, and with that aim he has made an exhaustive analysis of the trac- 
tates to provide clues as to their authorship. In particular he has produced 
convincing evidence to show the dependence of the author of the most important 
of these tractates upon the ‘Benedictional of Archbishop Robert’—which in fact 
is not a benedictional at all but rather a pontifical. Dr. Williams accepts 
(rightly I think) the conclusion of Leroquais that the ‘benedictional’ belonged to 
Robert abbot of Jumiéges who was also archbishop of Canterbury, but this is of 
course only incidental to his main argument. Dr. Williams is convinced, and 
will probably convince many of his readers, (i) that the tractates (with one 
exception) were the product of a single author; and (ii) that this author was a 
Norman intimately connected with the church of Rouen. In regard to the 

1 Registrum Antiquissimum of Lincoln Cathedral, ed. C. W. Foster, ii, 17, also in the com- 
pany of the Earl of Leicester; cf. ibid., p. 5; Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. H. Hall, i. 299, 
li. 655; Pipe Roll, 4 Henry II, ed. J. Hunter, pp. 145, 184-5; etc. 
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former of these conclusions Dr. Williams is concerned in particular to refute the 
arguments of Dr. Philipp Funk. In regard to the latter he is perhaps less at 
variance with some of his predecessors than he suggests. Professor Z. N. Brooke 
in the four pregnant pages which he devoted to these tractates! was himself 
careful to observe that their author is ‘known, probably not very accurately 
as “the Anonymous of York’”’; and also that he was probably ‘connected with 
the church of Rouen’. Professor Brooke also added: ‘his defence of clerical 
marriage and the ordination of priests’ sons may be connected with the fact 
that archbishop William of Rouen (1079-1110) was the son of a priest’. It is 
fair to recall these statements when we note how Dr. Williams sweeps forward 
to the conclusions that this author should henceforth be styled the ‘Anonymous 
of Rouen’, that ‘Archbishop William Bona Anima is the most likely author of 
the Codex’, and that ‘his archdeacon Fulbert is the next most probable’. 

The concluding section of Dr. Williams’s book contains a detailed analysis of 
the theories enunciated by the ‘Anonymous of Rouen’ in respect of the relations 
between regnum and sacerdotium with particular reference to the exaltation of the 
kingly office, and to the submission due to the royal Christus. These theories are 
undoubtedly of high interest, and Dr. Williams’s commentary will repay careful 
study. How far they were influential upon contemporaries must remain a matter 
of some doubt. For Professor Brooke, the Anonymous was a solitary and unique 
figure who represented nobody but himself. Dr. Williams urges that ‘as an 
apparently responsible and highly placed ecclesiastic’ he was ‘more representa- 
tive of his generation than has hitherto been supposed’. However this may be, 
the tractates themselves certainly merit the careful and conscientious study 
which Dr. Williams has devoted to their authorship and to the theories they 
express. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL Davin Dovuc.ias 


The White Canons in England. By H. M. Colvin. Pp. viii + 459. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. 355. 

After a neglect at the hands of historians that has lasted for four centuries the 
regular canons have recently received the attention that has long been their due. 
A little over a year ago Mr. J. C. Dickinson published his careful study of the 
Austin canons, and now Mr. Colvin has given us a mature and exact account of 
the Premonstratensian or white canons. He has examined all the available 
sources, printed and unprinted, and has amassed a wealth of information which 
provides the reader and student with almost all that can be known of the factual 
history of the white canons, at least down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

This account is prefaced by a chapter presenting the origins and ideals of the 
Norbertines more fully and intelligibly than ever before for English readers. 
Mr. Colvin maintains that the medieval order ‘owed little but its birth to its 
founder’, for after setting Prémontré on its feet St. Norbert passed to a busy 
episcopal life at Magdeburg, and while his apostolic zeal impressed itself upon 
his followers in Eastern Germany, where they became the apostles of the Wends 
and an economic power of the first order, the original Gallic stem, which had 
always favoured the contemplative rather than the apostolic life, was drawn into 
the orbit of Citeaux and became strictly monastic and secluded in character. 
With constitutions largely based upon the Cistercian Uses, and with lay brothers 


1Z.N. Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy, Cambridge, 1931, 157-160. 
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of the same kind, the white canons were more than half way towards becoming 
monks, and the resemblance was intensified in England by their settlement in 
the dales and wolds north of the Wash and Mersey, with sheep runs and granges 
that rivalled those of Meaux and Furness. 

In these early days, indeed, the differences between the orders might have 
seemed to be merely technical. Thus the abbot of Prémontré, both in his uni- 
versal right of visitation and in his powers of initiative, had a preeminence more 
marked than the abbot of Citeaux, while the early division of the order into 
circaries or ‘circuits’ for purposes of visitation was a notable attempt to make a 
vast organization manageable, besides being a step towards the provincial 
system of the friars. The Norbertines, however, never forgot their origin and 
their canonical status, and though they had at first renounced the possession of 
churches with a zeal worthy of Citeaux, the time came when they both accepted 
them and undertook their service. 

More than a third of Mr. Colvin’s book is taken up with minute accounts of 
the foundation and early history of the thirty odd house in England. As previous 
writers had noted, the foundation of Premonstratensian houses was fashionable 
during the fifty years between the death of St. Bernard and the troubles of 
John’s reign, and the careful establishment of pedigrees shows that chief among 
the founders were a succession of royal officials, either new men or lesser land- 
owners, of whom William Brewer, Ranulph de Glanville, Hubert Walter, Peter 
des Roches and William Fitzralph were the chief. Mr. Colvin shows that no less 
than six houses owed their existence to the Glanville-Walter families. 

There follows a study of relationship with Prémontré. This was close till the 
early fourteenth century, when economic and national considerations made it 
difficult for abbots to visit Prémontré, especially when they carried the con- 
siderable tax which the head of the order demanded. After a struggle at the 
papal court a compromise was arranged in 1312 which remained legally in 
order till the sixteenth century: according to this only the visitors of each 
circary were expected to attend the annual chapter at Prémontré, and no tax 
was demanded. Even these tenuous links were broken by the Great Schism, 
which added to the confusion caused by the French wars. Like other centralized 
orders, the white canons were divided in allegiance and sought a way out by 
dissolving for a time into national groups, which for England meant a general 
chapter under the abbot of Welbeck. When unity returned to the Church, 
Europe was becoming a family of nations, and the English white canons were 
governed by one of their own abbots who acted as commissary general for the 
abbot of Prémontré; for almost fifty years (1459-1505) the post was held by the 
able and energetic Richard Redman, whose activities have provided such a 
mine of information for his period. Finally, in 1512 the English circaries 
achieved complete independence, though the abbot of Prémontré endeavoured 
till the end to retrieve control. 

From the constitution of the canons Mr. Colvin passes to their occupations. 
Contrary to what has been the received opinion, the white canons did not serve 
churches till the latter half of the thirteenth century, though from early times 
churches had formed a large part of their assets. Thenceforward the practice was 
nor mal, though by no means universal, and for almost two centuries the rule was 
observ ed of providing at least one socius for a canon who was acting as the con- 

vent’s vicar at a distance from the monastery. Of intellectual activities there is 
ess to say. Mr. Colvin notes that alone of the major religious orders the white 
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canons had no establishment at a university, and it is perhaps not surprising 
(though it is none the less noteworthy) that they produced far fewer writers or 
men of note than any other order, not excepting the smaller and more secluded 
Carthusians. Nor did they produce bishops or royal administrators. In fact, 
almost the only English white canon to qualify as eminent in any field was 
bishop Redman. The book closes with an account of the three nunneries, which 
remained in obscurity throughout their history, partly, no doubt, as Mr. Colvin 
suggests, because they lacked the advantages both of complete independence 
and of the more closely-knit arrangements of the Gilbertines. A series of un- 
usually valuable appendices deals with numbers in the houses, lay brothers (a 
particularly elusive class) and bishops; two exhaustive lists of printed and 
manuscript sources are given, and lists of the abbots of all the houses from 
foundation to dissolution. 

If slips there be in this thorough and scholarly study the present reviewer has 
failed to note them, though it might be remarked that only a section of Bene- 
dictine monks (and they only from the tenth century) would subscribe to the 
view (237) that the Opus Dei was their raison d’étre. Moreover, the application of 
the name Opus Dei to extra-liturgical prayers and suffrages would find still less 
support in monastic documents. 

As for the topics treated, some surprise may be felt at certain omissions. In 
view of the great economic significance of the white canons in more than one 
district of Europe more might have been said of this aspect of their activity. 
Although the lack of compotus rolls and manorial accounts is almost complete, 
there are statistics of the wool production of some of the houses, and an estimate 
of the size of the flocks might not be impossible. Similarly, the austerity of the 
book might have been a little tempered by a greater use of the fairly plentiful 
architectural and archaeological material. The layout of the Premonstratensian 
houses varied greatly for no obvious reason, while the elaborate additions to 
some of their churches (e.g., St. Radegund’s, Shap and others) are interesting 
indications of prosperity. Finally, scarcely anything is said of the last days and of 
the Dissolution, and less still of the many domestic details revealed by Redman’s 
visitations and enshrined in Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia. Perhaps Mr. 
Colvin was honourably unwilling to give even the smallest appearance of 
scavenging; perhaps also he may have felt that having himself added to the 
growing literature of corrigenda to C.A.P. he shrank from engaging himself 
further in that realm of chaos and old night. In any case, we may hope that he 
will have more to say in the future of still further aspects of the English white 
canons. 

PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Davin KNOWLES 


La Crise religieuse du XVI siécle. (Histoire de l’Eglise, fondée par A. Fliche et 
V. Martin. Dirigée par A. Fliche <t E. Jarry. Tome xvi). By E. de Moreau, 
P. Janelle et P. Jourda. Pp. 461. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1950. Frs. 960. 

In the plan of the Fliche and Martin Histoire de I’ Eglise this volume follows 
that on L’Eglise et la Renaissance (1449-1557) and precedes the two on Le Concile de 
Trente and La restauration catholique (1553-1648). Hence La crise religieuse du XVI 
siécle confines itself for the most part to the intervening years and to three main 
topics: Luther and Lutheranism, Calvin and Calvinism, and Henry VIII and 
Anglicanism. The ‘religious crisis’ as here described consists of the movements 
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hostile in one way or another to the Papal Church, largely treated in isolation 
from its own internal dissensions, movements for reform and resistance thereto. 
The Counter-Reformation, the growth of the Jesuit Order, the expansion of 
Catholicism in the New World and in the East, all have to await other volumes. 
In general then the plan adopted circumscribes the treatment of the period as a 
whole, without preventing a wealth of detailed information, well arranged, 
within the limits thus imposed. There are moreover useful chapters on the 
expansion of Lutheranism in the Scandinavian nations, and more briefly on the 
expansion and influence of Calvinism in Europe, while Scotland and Ireland 
are dealt with in one final chapter. 

The bibliographies do justice to the established sources and authorities, both 
catholic and protestant, and take account of recent publications, some of which 
may well be unknown to British scholars, who will be grateful for their inclusion. 
The “Table des matiéres’ is fairly detailed; but for reference to individuals an 
Index to the whole volume would have been helpful. There are a few misprints 
which need cause no confusion, and a few minor mistakes: e.g. p. 127, the 
footnote shows that in the text ‘Andreae’ should be read for ‘Petri’; p. 429, it was 
not cardinal David Beaton, but his uncle archbishop James Beaton, who con- 
demned Patrick Hamilton. 

For readers whose background is protestant it is salutary that all three 
scholars write from the Roman catholic point of view. They are at the same time 
anxious to do justice to the men and movements of which they write, and also 
admirably frank and objective. ‘Few Protestants’, wrote Dr. A. F. Pollard, ‘can 
resist the temptation to ascribe the triumph of the Reformation to its inherent 
righteousness; few Catholics can regard it as anything but a temporary prevail- 
ing of the gates of hell’. The accusation does not apply to these authors. They 
repudiate the kind of scurrility against the character of Luther or of Calvin 
which finds currency with some writers who should know better; and their 
critical estimates of these two widely contrasted personalities are illuminating 
and instructive. The analyses of Luther’s and Calvin’s major works are clear and 
good, while it is valuable to have a conspectus of leading contemporary theo- 
logical as well as polemical defences of Catholicism. 

The eminent Belgian historian E. de Moreau writes Book I on Luther and 
Lutheranism, and also contributes the last chapter of Book II on Calvinism in the 
Netherlands. He specifically adopts the view of Grisar rather than of Denifle in 
his judgment of the background, character and development of Luther’s earlier 
years and the stages by which he broke with Rome. The reactions of conserva- 
tive as well as reforming Romanism are well displayed. Perhaps a fuller treat- 
ment of Melanchthon and others would have added to the value of the study. 

Pierre Jourda of Montpellier, the writer of Book II, who is an authority on 
Margaret of Navarre, provides from his knowledge of her and her circle a stage 
on which to set the early influence of Lutheran ideas in France and the further 
developments of a native French Protestantism which culminated in the publi- 
cation of the Jnstitutio of Calvin. He treats admirably and fully of Calvin’s 
theology, and of his work in Geneva; and enlarges on the development of French 
Calvinism, noting the catholic reactions up to the beginning of the Wars of 
Religion. The general uniformity of Calvinism, in country after country of 
Europe from Hungary to Scotland, is shown to have resulted, not only from the 
dominance of Calvin himself as the survivor of the great leaders of non-Roman 
reformation, but also from the convinced adoption of the doctrines of the 
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Institutio as the most thorough-going alternative, more systematic than Lutheran- 
ism, to the Catholicism of Rome. Both were equally opposed to Anabaptists and 
sectaries of all kinds, whose doctrines, with or without extravagancies, tended 
to minimize the protestant belief in a visible and organized Church Order. 

In Book III Pierre Janelle of Clermont-Ferrand describes in detail the tangle 
of motives and actions which produced under Henry VIII the system of royal 
supremacy, the mould in which in order, doctrine and worship the Anglican 
reformation was shaped. Dr. G. M. Trevelyan once said that in Henry’s reign 
‘heresy and false doctrine’ meant those opinions which the King ‘was not for 
the moment holding’. Certainly an Englishman, clerical or lay, who lived in the 
reigns of Henry and his three children was hard put to it to know where his 
religious duty ultimately lay. Professor Janelle, amid much else that is illumi 
nating, is able to provide a connecting thread by emphasizing especially the 
work of Gardiner, as representing a consistent ‘traditionalist’ resistance to the 
views and proceedings of rulers whose rightful authority in the government of 
the Church he had accepted in his De Vera obedientia. But the tragic reign of 
Mary, with the frustration of Pole’s catholic reform, reconciled most Englishmen 
to accept the compromise of the Elizabethan Settlement; and the influence of 
Calvinism, which persisted as an opposition movement in England, shaped 
completely, under the leadership of Knox, the reformation in Scotland. 

Here then is a book to be read with much profit, for its scholarship and for 
the special emphases with which its three distinguished authors reproduce the 
history of the period, and with great pleasure for the vigour, clarity and freshness 
of the style in which they write. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE R. D. WuHITEHORN 


The Making of the Restoration Settlement: the Influence of the Laudians 1649-1662. 
By Robert S. Bosher. Pp. xvi + 309. London: Dacre Press, 1951. 25s. 

In 1660 the English Monarchy was restored apparently by the power and 
good will, and apparently on the terms of the ‘Presbyterian’ party in Church and 
State. By 1662 the Presbyterians in religion at least were an outcast and perse- 
cuted minority and the English Church was firmly and finally re-established on 
an Anglican basis. When we consider not only the apparent power of the 
Presbyterians at that time but also the apparent weakness of the Anglicans, 
whose total overthrow twenty years earlier so few had lamented, the complete- 
ness of this reversal needs explanation. It is explained in this admirable thesis 
by Dr. Bosher, a well-documented work of exact historical scholarship which 
deserves a warm welcome from students of the seventeenth century. 

The historical problems behind the Anglican recapture of power are large, 
and not all of them are religious. Why did the City of London, the stronghold of 
Presbyterianism, so easily abandon its former gods? Why did the squires who in 
1640 had almost unanimously detested the Laudian Church, as unanimously 
welcome its restoration in 1660? Dr. Bosher is not concerned with these wider 
problems but concentrates on the political tactics whereby a minority of high 
Anglican clergymen secured control of the church policy of Charles I, first, in 
spite of Roman Catholic and Scottish opposition, in his years of exile, then, in 
spite of puritan claims, in his years of power. Like Laud before the Revolution, 
Sheldon after it won his way by knowing what he wanted and colonising the 
centre of authority. 
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How was it done? Patiently, skilfully, exactly Dr. Bosher analyses every 
move of that little group of exclusive Anglicans whom he describes as ‘Laud- 
ians’. He shows that the survivors of the Anglican Church in England were not 
in fact (as later propaganda maintained) persecuted under Cromwell: being 
tolerated they became apathetic, and Anglican leadership slid therefore from 
them into the hands of a group of ‘Laudian’ extremists among the émigré clergy, 
who had no need and no temptation to compromise with Puritanism. This 
émigré group (of whom Brambhall, Cosin, Earle and Morley were the most 
distinguished) gradually converted Hyde to their point of view. From 1658, as 
Lord Chancellor, Hyde held the key position in the exiled court, and in 1660, 
once the Restoration had become a certainty, he contrived by careful diplomacy 
(carried out through the agency of Morley) to quiet the fears of the ‘Presby- 
terians’ until the Anglicans had been safely lodged in central positions of in- 
fluence. Finally, being thus entrenched, the Anglican party’ prevented the 
Convention Parliament from passing any serious measures except Prynne’s Act 
for Settling Ministers, and exploited the autumn recess of that Parliament to 
extend its control over the whole Church. The moderate Presbyterians were 
either, like Baxter, outmanoeuvred or, like Reynolds, bought over; the Savoy 
Conference, iike the Convention Parliament, was sidetracked; and in the end, 
when the Cavalier Parliament met, the Anglicans had so consolidated their 
triumph that even Hyde found himself vainly seeking to mitigate the policy of 
his now triumphant clients. 

This whole history is analysed by Dr. Bosher in great detail and with 
scrupulous care. He makes several interesting points,—e.g. his comparison of 
the confidence and self-sufficiency of the Cromwellian exiles with the depend- 
ence of the Marian exiles a century earlier—and his examination of the work 
and policy of these exiles is a valuable contribution to knowledge. A critic might 
object to his use of the word ‘Laudian’ to describe them, since most of Laud’s 
disciples had in fact collapsed before the storm: few of those who reconstituted 
the Church in 1660 will be found (if their earlier history is examined) to have 
enjoyed the favour of Laud and—as Dr. Bosher would admit—none of his 
bishops or chaplains except Cosin played any creditable part after his fall. 
Doctrinally Sheldon and his friends were no doubt ‘Laudian’, but to include 
among the ‘Laudian stalwarts’ such men as the notoriously ‘moderate’ Robert 
Sanderson and John Hacket, the admiring chaplain and biographer of Laud’s 
greatest enemy in the Church, suggests too direct a succession. The most inter- 
esting character is of course Sheldon, the adopted leader of the returned émigrés, 
the architect of their victory. In the past he-had had little favour from Laud, but 
now, using the same methods of personal favour he achieved by his greater poli- 
tical acumen a longer triumph. It is only unfortunate that Dr. Bosher should 
have chosen to illustrate the character of this great churchman (of whom there 
is no adequate biography) by wrongly ascribing to him, as typical, (264, note) 
a puritan forgery of the time of James I. (The true history of this forgery has 
been exposed in the Times Literary Supplement, 1 February 1952). But this, though 
unfortunate, is a detachable error into which Dr. Bosher has been led by Airy. 
All historians make errors, and this book is far too good to be damaged by 
one. 

Curist CHurcH, OxFrorD H. R. Trevor-Roper 
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Socinianism in Seventeenth Century England. By H. John McLachlan. Pp. viii + 352. 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 25s. 

That minor stream in the religious life of England which is to-day known as 
Unitarianism, but in its formative period was called Socinianism, did not 
achieve a coherent organised form, with acknowledged leaders and a common 
purpose, until early in the nineteenth century. But the springs from which it 
arose, and the scattered streams which they fed before they united in a single 
movement, lay hidden far back in the early seventeenth century. Its pioneers 
were more or less isolated individuals who, most often from their personal study 
of the Bible, arrived independently at doctrinal views at variance with the 
accepted creeds, but for fear of persecution or prosecution usually shared them 
confidentially only with trusted friends or else kept them to themselves. Least of 
all were they inclined to put their convictions into print which might easily fall 
into unfriendly hands. Hence it becomes an arduous task to find clear traces of 
their work or their writings. Only brief traces of these early heretics have sur- 
vived as rare and obscure sources, which even in their own time had but a 
limited private circulation, and are now widely scattered and have long lain 
neglected in hidden corners. These sources have hitherto been studied only 
piecemeal, and the work here under review is, we think, the first attempt to 
survey the whole field and gather all these scattered materials together as con- 
tributory parts of the background of an organized Socinian movement. The 
author has evidently made an exhaustive search for all discoverable sources, 
finding them largely in the Bodleian and in various college libraries at Oxford 
and in the British Museum, and has used them with the scrupulous care of a 
trained scholar. It is doubtful whether later scholars will be able to find any 
considerable material that has escaped his attention. 

The author prefaces his study with a brief sketch of the history of Socinianism 
and its influence upon certain of the Anabaptists who sought refuge from perse- 
cution in Holland by emigration to England in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Of these some ten were put to death for antitrinitarian opinions; but 
as these cases were mostly isolated from one another, and formed no con- 
certed movement, and were thoroughly persecuted out of existence, they can 
hardly be regarded as having much influence on the Socinianism that later arose. 

The work of Acontius, Satan’s Stratagems, which for two generations had 
been influencing English minds in favour of tolerance and simplicity of belief, 
had done much to pave the way for Socinianism; but the first case of definite 
Socinian influence in England must problably be dated shortly before 1614, 
when the first Latin edition of the translation of the Racovian Catechism, which 
bore a dedication to James I, was attracting so much attention that Parliament 
ordered it to be burnt. There is no evidence that any Socinian book had reached 
England before this date. But from this time onwards Socinian books were 
brought or sent to England with increasing frequency, especially after they 
began to be reprinted in Holland; and the authorities of State and Church grew 
concerned, and issued decrees or Canons against the spreading heresy. It was 
evident that the theology of Calvin was being subtly undermined. This process 
took place notably at the universities, at Oxford among the Latitudinarians, and 
at Cambridge among the Platonists. A Canon passed in 1640 against Socinian- 
ism left the door open for graduates in divinity, and at Oxford two fellows taking 
advantage of this leave undertook to translate works of Socinian writers. The 
charge of Socinianism was freely made whenever one showed symptoms of 
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growing tolerance or of giving rational interpretation of Scripture, as well as of 
accepting Socinian doctrines. Many English students in Holland became in- 
fected with the Socinian heresy. Book after book was published defending the 
orthodox doctrine and attacking the growing heresy, which was said to be 
infecting the nation like a gangrene, which extended to almost every city, town 
or village in England. Finally the struggle reached its culmination in the 
‘Draconic ordinance’ of 1648, which was to have punished the heretics by death 
had not the government changed, leaving the evil to go on spreading. Despite 
the prohibition, Socinian books were more and more freely brought into the 
country and circulated among those that sought them, and nearly all public or 
considerable private libraries contained writings of the leading Socinians. 

With conditions at this pass we come to John Biddle (Bidle), called ‘the 
father of the English Unitarians’, who is counted as probably the first English- 
man to gather and preach to a congregation of Unitarians, and the first to 
publish frankly Unitarian books; who, though he spent half his adult life in 
prison for his faith, left behind him friends and followers and an influence that 
prolonged his work so that it has lasted to this day. The further history of his 
movement is well known and has been so well told that it need not be retailed 
here. Dr. McLachlan has in this book related the story of Biddle and his friends 
and successors as he has derived it from exhaustive study of contemporary 
sources. For this we are grateful; but even more for his careful investigation of 
his predecessors, whose contribution to religious history has hitherto been so 
imperfectly known, and so little placed in its proper setting. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. Eart Morse WILBUR 


The Early Cornish Evangelicals 1735-1760: a Study of Walker of Truro and others. By 
G. C. B. Davies. Pp. 229. London: S.P.C.K., 1951. 16s. 6d. 

In a review of Maisie Ward’s Young Mr. Newman a writer in The Times 
Literary Supplement for 26 June 1948 remarked that ‘the history of the Evangelical 
Movement in the Church of England has yet to be unfolded. If a quarter of the 
scholarly labour that has been expended on the history of Tractarianism had 
been expended on the history of Evangelicalism, it would be easier to trace this 
strain in Newman’s development’. This is undoubtedly true, and it is a strange 
circumstance that no history of the Evangelical Revival on an adequate scale 
has ever been attempted. For this neglect two explanations may be adduced. 
In the first place, the Evangelical Revival lacks the romantic aura which sur- 
rounds Newman and his friends (though there are few more romantic figures 
than that of Henry Martyn); and, in the second place, the Evangelical Revival 
has been generally regarded as a kind of off-shoot of Methodism. The latter is a 
serious error, and it might safely be affirmed that had Whitefield and Wesley 
never arisen there would still have been an Evangelical Revival in the Church of 
England. In any event there were definite differences in outlook, in spite of 
much held in common, between the two movements. Furthermore, as the 
present volume shews, there were Evangélicals in Cornwall as early as 1735); that 
is before the ‘conversion’ of John Wesley which took place on 14 May 1738, and 
before the officially accepted date for the start of the Methodist movement from 
Whitefield’s open air preaching at Bristol in 1739. 

In recent years there have been signs of a commendable renewal of interest 
in the Evangelical Movement and a number of volumes have been published 
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dealing with various of its aspects, including Canon Charles Smyth’s Birkbeck 
Lectures Simeon and Church Order. The time seems to be ripe for a really compre- 
hensive history of the movement, especially as much light has been thrown on 
the general ecclesiastical background by Professor Sykes’s Church and State in 
England in the Eighteenth Century, which incidentally is based on lectures delivered 
on the same foundation. 

Mr. Davies’s volume is another important contribution to the same end, 
describing as it does the rise and development of the movement in a single area. 
It is especially valuable as drawing attention to one of the greatest of its leaders 
—Samuel Walker of Truro. Walker has been shamefully neglected in accounts 
of the movement. He was passed over by Sir James Stephen in his brilliant, but 
not very trustworthy, essays in the Edinburgh Review (later reprinted in Essays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography), whilst Abbey and Overton in The English Church 
in the Eighteenth Century give him only an occasional mention. His preaching alone 
should have given him a high prominence, for Simeon, an expert in such matters, 
is reported to have said that his sermons were the best in the English language. 
Had he not been content to remain in the depths of Cornwall he would un- 
donbtedly have acquired a national reputation as a pulpit orator. His isolation, 
however, did not prevent his becoming the guide and confidant of the first 
generation of Evangelicals, and Romaine once made the long journey to Truro 
in order to consult him. If Walker had not died at a comparatively early age it is 
probable that the whole story of the Church in England and of Methodism in 
particular might have been very different. 

Walker’s death had another unfortunate consequence. Owing to a change in 
the character of the teaching at Truro many of his followers were driven out of 
the Church; an event which had numerous parallels elsewhere. This inability to 
preserve continuity was one of the grave weaknesses in the Evangelical move- 
ment, leading as it so often did to their honey’s finding its way into the Methodist 
hive. It was only when the statesmanlike mind of John Thornton found a 
solution (afterwards carried further by Simeon) by acquiring advowsons, that 
the process was stayed. 

Mr. Davies is to be congratulated on an exceedingly good piece of work 
which deserves close study. In it he deals adequately with Walker’s various 
methods; his pastoral activity, his treatment of the young, and the clerical club 
which he founded to draw Evangelicals closer together. He has also two valuable 
chapters on Walker’s relations with the Wesley brothers in which he warned 
them of the dangers which lay before the Methodist movement. Mr. Davies, 
so far as I have observed, is uniformly accurate; though on p. 191 ‘the Dock’ 
might have been explained as ‘Devonport’, rather than ‘Plymouth’ (it was 
usually referred to as Plymouth Dock). There are a few typographical errors 
(e.g. p. 46 notes 1 and 2, p. 98 line 18) which ought to be corrected in a future 
edition. 

FRESHWELL House, L. E. Exxiott-Binns 
SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex 


The Holy See and the Irish Movement for the Repeal of the Union with England 1829- 
1847. By John F. Broderick, S.J. Pp. xxviii+238. Romae: apud aedes 
universitatis Gregorianae, 1951. (Analecta Gregoriana, lv: series facultatis 
hist. ecclesiasticae sectio B (n. g) ). n.p. 
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This book written by a Jesuit priest and bearing the imprimatur of the Holy 
See dated 30 March 1951 is a temperate and judicious study of the attitude of 
the Papacy to O’Connell’s Repeal Movement. When the Irish Treaty of 1921 was 
under debate in the House of Commons Lord Hugh Cecil (now Lord Quicks- 
wood), who deplored the surrender to Irish Nationalism, reflected that the 
clergy of the Roman Church might have been more effectively appealed to by 
Great Britain to use their influence against the violence of the Irish Republican 
movement. He did not err in supposing that the Papacy habitually discouraged 
the catholic clergy from aiding and condoning rebellion. As this book shows, 
the influence of Rome was on the side of civil peace. Father Broderick quotes a 
letter from Pius VIII to king George IV in which the pope states that 
‘obedience to their Sovereign was the first duty of all true Catholics, that it 
emanated from the Supreme Being, that even under pagan Sovereigns the duty 
of Catholics was obedience, that it was due to a Nero, how much more so then 
to a Christian King’. This generous attitude, which the pope evinced in his 
gratitude for the boon of catholic emancipation, was fully appreciated by the 
British Government who even at that time kept in touch with the Vatican by 
means of the British Minister in Florence and later by direct representation at 
Rome. The Government was anxious to use its influence at Rome to prevent the 
appointment of politically obnoxious priests to bishoprics and even on one 
occasion advocated the nomination of an English Catholic priest to the diocese 
of Waterford. But the pope had to consider Irish feeling and find that the 
influence of a bishop might be lessened if, as was said of one, ‘he seems to have 
the knack of being on the unpopular, gentry side.’ 

For the Holy See was in a great dilemma. The experience of the revolution- 
ary period had taught it to have the deepest and most justifiable distrust of all 
popular agitations. In most catholic countries the Church stood for order, for 
conservation, as its enemies said, for ‘reaction’. It worked amicably with many 
protestant governments who had catholic minorities. But in some countries, 
notably Poland and Ireland, the Church numbered its faithful amongst the 
oppressed and the frequently insurgent majority. Father Broderick shows us how 
during the Repeal period 1829-1847 the Papacy handled with anxiety and on 
the whole with discretion the difficult problem best stated in the words of the 
famous song ‘cannot the clergy be Irishmen too?’. He found that his sources 
were not as copious as he had hoped. “The search for manuscript material in 
Ireland failed to unearth anything of moment, although an investigation was 
instituted in Dublin at the State Paper Office and at the archive of the Catholic 
Archdiocese. Neither Armagh nor Tuam have preserved the correspondence of 
their archbishops during the period desired.’ He makes however no statement 
about Cashel. But the British correspondence on Roman affairs with the English 
Legation at Florence, especially with the attaché in Rome, has been preserved 
in the Public Record Office in London and much interesting material has been 
used from this source. The Vatican archives have been fairly fruitful, notably 
the correspondence with the Nuncio in Vienna, for the great Metternich used 
his influence with Rome for civil peace in Ireland, with an occasional complaint 
to London of the lack of ameliorative measures by the British Government: the 
documents of the Congregation of Propaganda and the correspondence of the 
Irish College in Rome with Irish bishops have been helpful. For much of the 
Irish political events the author has had to use, and has used with great effect, 
the local Irish press, thus emphasising what is so sadly true, that much, perhaps 
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most political history, is to be found in the huge, dusty files of not very con- 
veniently accessible daily newspapers, 

In this study the figure of Daniel O’Connell stands out as dominant. He was 
a good Catholic; with few exceptions his supporters were good Catholics. And 
his influence, it is clear, prevented the Papacy from taking some steps which 
might have been politic in regard to the British Government. Any suspicion that 
the British Government had influence in choosing bishops or placing a veto on 
bishops was damaging to papal influence. The idea, dear to Wellington’s 
practical and unbigoted mind, of a government subsidy for the maintenance of 
the priesthood was ruled out by O’Connell. But O’Connell faced every Irish 
priest with an anxious problem, whether they were publicly to support the 
Repeal movement by their presence at meetings, their speeches, their influence 
at the polling booth. The author supplies abundant evidence showing how 
widespread this support was and how many even of the hierarchy appeared at 
Repeal banquets. (For a movement whose leaders so frequently justified their 
violent language by the fact that their people were ‘naked and starving’ it is 
remarkable how many banquets appear in Father Broderick’s chronicle.) Of 
these the most notable was Dr. MacHale, archbishop of Tuam. From Rome 
came admonitions and exhortations that the clergy must not take overt part in 
politics but these never amount to positive and irrevocable commands nor are 
there any actual proceedings instituted against individual clergy. It appears that 
pope Gregory XVI, who reigned during the greater part of this period, was less 
favourable to the demands of the British Government than many of his 
Cardinals desired. He realized, apparently, what a deadly blow might be struck 
at the authority of the Church if it seemed to be wholly adverse to the Irish 
Nationalist cause. The Vatican in the end could not prevent the clergy from 
openly supporting Repeal. It could considerably restrain them and on more than 
one occasion provoked the Irish laity to denounce papal claims to political power 
much to the joy of protestant observers. One thing however was uniform in the 
language of the Irish clergy, they would only countenance constitutional agita- 
tion: there was to be no rebellion: the Crown was spoken of with deep respect, 
‘the golden link’. Thus O’Connell’s constitutional agitation throve as an agita- 
tion but failed as a weapon. The Young Ireland movement later failed miser- 
ably, for the priests could not avow it. 

Over all these agitations there is a certain air of unreality, for outside 
catholic Ireland no one ever believed Repeal could succeed; neither in London 
nor in Rome was it regarded as practical. For, as Father Broderick sensibly 
observes, there was no wide sympathy in England for Repeal as there had been 
for catholic emancipation. Or, he might have added, as there was later for 
Home Rule. But this book is a valuable study and it would be interesting to have 
further studies of the attitude of the Papacy to the Irish national movement in 
Fenian times and later. A useful companion study on this side would be an 
investigation of the dilemma presented to English Protestants by the cry ‘Home 
Rule is Rome Rule’ and how English liberal protestantism divided on the issue. 
We know only the broadest outlines. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OxForD R. B. McCatium 
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Agobard and Amalarius: a Comparison 


by ALLEN CABANISS 
Professor of History, University of Mississippi, U.S.A. 





may be illustrated by an inquiry concerning two dignitaries of the 

empire of Louis the Pious, Agobard of. Lyons (769-840) and 
Amalarius of Metz (c. 780-c. 850).1 These two clerics, whose lives were 
virtually contemporaneous but whose careers crossed only once, during the 
interval 834-838, were almost as different as it is possible for two men to be; 
so different indeed that any contact they might have with each other 
would inevitably be sharply antagonistic. The single point at which their 
lives did meet was in effect an intellectual duel. 

Both Agobard and Amalarius were well trained in the lore of their 
time at excellent schools, the former at the abbey of St. Polycarp in Gallia 
Narbonensis and at Lyons, the latter at the abbey of St. Martin of Tours. 
Neither of them displayed much evidence of classical learning, but both 
were nourished on the staple of Scripture, the Fathers and Councils, and 
the Liturgy. They were priested about the turn of the ninth century and 
were set on the road to advancement in the Carolingian church by power- 
ful sponsors, Agobard under the patronage of bishop Leidrad of Lyons and 
Amalarius probably under the aegis of Dom Fredegisus of St. Martin. But 
even at the beginning of their careers there were significant disparities. 
Agobard (presumably of Visigothic stock) had come into southern France 
as a refugee from the Moslem terror in Spain. On the other hand, Amala- 
rius seems to have been a native Frank of northern France, born near Metz 
or Soissons. Although both lived out their Biblical span of years, Agobard’s 
physique was apparently the more robust: nowhere in his treatises did he 
so much as mention his health. Amalarius, however, described himself 
somewhat querulously as. an asthmatic, susceptible to severe and frequent 
colds.? 

The personalities of the two men must also have been quite different. 
Temperamentally Agobard was a strong masculine combination of cool 
rationality, mordant bitterness, and warm affection. As a consequence, he 
had a wide coterie of utterly loyal friends (and, of course, an equally 
extensive circle of passionate foes). He was the kind of man who provoked 


i the rich diversity of thought and life in the ninth-century church 


1 See my papers, ‘Agobard of Lyons’, Speculum, xxvi, No. 1 (January 1951), 50-76, 
and ‘The Personality of Amalarius’, Church History, xx. No. 3 (September 1951), 34-41. 

® Fbistula vi, 7, ed. Hanssens, ii. 394 f. (see p. 127, n. 2, for full bibliographical des- 
cription). 
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hero-worship: there were those even in the camp of his enemies who ad- 
mired him.! In spite of a serene equanimity, Amalarius attracted only a 
few devoted friends and never a following of admirers. People were usually 
pleasantly disposed towards him, but always superficially so and always 
quickly forgetful of him.? And yet Amalarius yearned for what was denied 
him with an almost feminine longing.* Around Agobard there was ever the 
possibility of blustery gales and storm-clouds; around Amalarius there was 
studied calm and harbour-like security. 

The broad comprehensiveness of Agobard’s mind is amply demon- 
strated by a mere enumeration of his twenty-nine extant writings. Apart 
from three undistinguished poems, he compiled two volumes on current 
superstitions, two on phases of Frankish law, three on topics of theology, 
five on Jewish pretensions, three on matters of diocesan administration, 
two on expressions of pastoral care (one a sermon), six on political affairs, 
and three on liturgical theory—a remarkably wide range of interest.* And, 
strange to say, through all his books we may discern sound scholarship and 
acute perception; not one of them is flippant or superficial. Moreover, the 


1See Walafrid Strabo’s poem addressed to Agobard, Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
(hereafter referred to as MGH): Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini (hereafter referred to as PLAC) 
ii. 356 f. 

2 cf. how casually the council of Thionville (835) approved his work, and how only 
three years later a similar council at Kiersy with little concern condemned the same 
matter as heresy. 

3 See especially the warm language of Liber Officialis, iv, 7: 16, ed. Hanssens, ii. 494 f. 
(see p. 127, n. 2). 

4 Agobard’s works: De Translatione Reliquiarum Sanctorum Martyrum Cypriani Sperati et 
Pantaleonis ad Urbem Lugdunensem, c. 807/808 (MGH: PLAC, ii. 544 f.); Epitaphium Caroli 
Magni Imperatoris, c. 814. (MGH: PLAC, i. 407 f.); Contra Insulsam Vulgi Opinionem de 
Grandine et Tonitruis, c. 815 (P.L., civ. 147-158); Adversus Legem Gundobadi et Impia Certa- 
mina Quae per Eam Geruntur, c. 817 (MGH: Epistolae Karolini Aevi (hereafter referred to as 
EppKA), iii. 158-164); De Divinis Sententiis Digestus cum Brevissimis Adnotationibus Contra 
Damnabilem Opinionem Putantium Divini Fudicii Veritatem Igne vel Aquis vel Conflictu Armorum 
Patefieri (briefly, Contra Fudicium Det), c. 817 (P.L., civ. 249-86); Adversum Dogma Felicis 
Urgellensis, c. 819 (P.L., civ. 29-70); Consultatio et Supplicatio de Baptismo Fudaicorum 
Mancipiorum, c. 823 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 164-6); De Dispensatione Ecclesiasticarum Rerum, ¢. 
early 825 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 166-79); Contra Eorum Superstitionem Qui Picturis et Imagini- 
bus Sanctorum Adorationis Obsequium Deferendum Putant, c. 825 (P.L., civ. 199-228); De 
Spe et Timore, c. 826 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 222 f.); Contra Praeceptum Impium de Baptismo 
Judaicorum Mancipiorum, c. 826 (MGH: EppKA, ili. 179-82); De Modo Regiminis Ecclesi- 
astici, c. 826 (P.L., civ. 189-200); De Privilegio et Fure Sacerdotii, c. 826 or early 827 (P.L., 
civ. 127-48); De Insolentia Fudaeorum, c. 827 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 182-5); De Fudaics 
Superstitionibus, c. 827 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 185-99); De Cavendo Convictu et Societate Judaica 
c. 827 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 199-201); Deploratoria de Injustitiis, c. late 827 or early 828 
(MGH: EppKA, iii. 201-3); De Quorumdam Inlusione Signorum, c. 829 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 
206-10); Contra Objectiones Fredigisi Abbatis, c. 830 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 210-21); Sermo, ¢. 
829/830 (P.L., civ. 267-88); Flebilis Epistola de Divisione Imperii Francorum Inter Filios 
Ludovici Imperatoris, c. late 831 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 223-6); De Comparatione Regiminis 
Ecclesiastici et Politici, between Easter and Pentecost, 833 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 226-8); 
‘Manifesto’ (Liber Apologeticus, 1-6), between Pentecost and 24 June 833 (MGH: Scriptores 
(cited hereafter as SS) xv. 274 f.); Chartula, November 833 (MGH: Leges, i. 369); Liber 
Apologeticus pro Filiis Ludovici Pii Imperatoris Adversus Patrem (chapters 7-13 only; see 
‘Manifesto’ above), mid-November 833 (MGH: SS, xv. 276-9); De Divina Psalmodia, 
835-8 (P.L., civ. 325-30); De Correctione Antiphonarii, 835-8 (MGH: EppKA, iii. 232-8); 
Contra Libros Quatuor Amalarii, 835-8 (P.L., civ. 339-50); ‘Agobardo pax sit’, 838-40 
[MGH: PLAC, ii. 118 f.; L. Traube, Karolingische Dichtungen, Berlin 1888, 152-5]. 
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AGOBARD AND AMALARIUS: A COMPARISON 


writings actually furnish unforgettable vignettes of life in the early ninth 
century: the practical effect of the Germanic principle of personality of 
law, the transactions of the councils of Attigny (822) and Compiégne 
(823), the disproportionate importance of the Jewish community of 
Frankland (the slave-trading, the change of the market-day from 
Saturday to Sunday, the fanciful philosophising, the parade of over- 
dressed women), and pictures of the imperial court (perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated).? 

As far as we can discover from the writings of Amalarius, he had only 
one major concern, an all-consuming passion, the Liturgy; from beginning 
to end of his literary productivity, he never deviated from his devotion to 
that subject. Not once does he provide us any sidelights on the momentous 
events which crowded his lifetime, in spite of the fact that he must have 
heard of them on all sides and at first hand. Amalarius travelled far more 
extensively than Agobard, but neither geography, climate, the political 
scene, nor warfare deflected him from this single interest; the Liturgy was 
his life.2 It was as though Agobard lived in the objective world of his day, 
while Amalarius lived in a subjective world that was all his own. 

Agobard not only observed and wrote about lofty affairs of state, but 
also noted and recorded his commonsense opinions regarding the every- 
day events which occurred immediately about him. He was aware of and 
censured the popular folklore that there existed men who exerted a magic 
control over the weather; he reasoned valiantly against the belief that an 
outbreak of epileptic seizures was a demonstration of diabolic possession; 
he spoke his disapproval of the growing cult of pilgrimages; he com- 
mended pious clergymen whom he had seen reading the Scriptures even 
as they rode along on horseback; he reproved proud bishops who spent 
the Church’s money on mimes, actors, and jongleurs.* But from Amalarius 
we learn only of a few peculiar local variations in ritual and ceremonial. 


1 Adversus Legem Gundobadi, 4; De Dispensatione Ecclesiasticarum Rerum, passim; the five 
books against the Jews, passim. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, Amalarius’s works are to be found in J. M. Hanssens 
(ed.), Amalarii Episcopi Opera Liturgica Omnia (Studi e Testi, 138-40), 3 vols. (Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1948). Those marked with an asterisk are no longer extant. 

Amalarius’s works: De Scrutinio et Baptismo, c. 811/812 (Hanssens, i. 236-251);. 
Eclogae de Ordine Romano, c. 813/814; 2nd ed., c. 836/837 (Hanssens, ili. 229-265); 
Missae Expositionis Geminus Codex, c. 814 (Hanssens, i. 255-281); Canonis Missae Interpre- 
tatio, c. 814 (Hanssens, i. 284-338); Versus Marini, 813/814 (MGH: PLAC, i. 426-8); 
letter to Peter of Nonantula, 814 (Hanssens, i. 229-31); De Institutione Canonicorum and 
De Institutione Sanctimonialium, c. 817 (P.L., cv. 821-972); letters to Jeremy of Sens, Jonas 
of Orleans, and Rantgar of Noyon, 817-22 (Hanssens, ii. 386-91); letter to Hilduin of 
Saint Denis, 819-22 (Hanssens, i. 341-58); Liber Officialis, 1st ed., 820-2; 2nd ed., 
827/828; 3rd ed., 832/833; 4th (?) ed., 835 (Hanssens, ii); letters to Hetdo and Guntard, 
825-8 (Hanssens, ii. 391-9); letter to an unknown bishop (MGH: EppKA, iii. 266 f.); 
prologue to the Antiphonary, 836/837 (Hanssens, i. 361-3); *an Antiphonary, 836/837; 
*a prologue to the Lectionary, 836/837; *De Ordine Cantatorii, 836/837; *Embolis, 
836/837; *De Diurnali Officio, 836/837; De Ordine Antiphonarii, 836/837 (Hanssens, iii. 
13-109); *De Praescientia et Praedestinatione, 849 /850. 

3 De Grandine et Tonitruis, passim; De Quorumdam Inlusione Signorum, passim; Sermo, 
2; De Spe et Timore, ad init.; De Dispensatione Ecclesiasticarum Rerum, 24. 
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Both Agobard and Amalarius, of course, wrote in Latin, but it is 
probably significant that the former permitted us to know that he could 
use the vernacular;! nowhere, however, in the writings of Amalarius did 
the latter give any such indication; to him, Latin is ‘our tongue’.? Amala- 
rius, moreover, seems to have been ignorant also of Greek, although he 
spent several months on an embassy in Constantinople.* Agobard, on the 
other hand, probably knew some Greek, in however small a degree. Or if 
not, he had read a great amount of Greek Patristic literature in translation, 
It is possible, too, that he may have had some familiarity with Hebrew; 
at least he held frequent discussions with Jewish leaders and became 
acquainted with some of their literature.* Amalarius was even more ig- 
norant of Hebrew than of Greek, and, although he dared to praise the 
language as the mother of all other tongues,® he was taunted for lack of 
Hebrew by Agobard’s partisan, Deacon Florus.*® 

Of these two men, Amalarius was the gracious courtier. Trained under 
Alcuin, sponsored by Fredegisus, both intimates of the court, he was a 
willing agent of the imperial palace. Twice at least, perhaps as many as six 
times, he was employed for delicate diplomatic missions on which for the 
most part he cultivated and exhibited ample finesse. Agobard, on the other 
hand, was blunt and outspoken in most instances. And when approaching 
the court, he became ill at ease. On what was apparently his only official 
audience with the emperor, when he came ‘whispering rather than 
speaking’, he was admitted only to be ordered to leave.” Agobard was on 
surer footing when he was negotiating with his peers, other churchmen of 
his rank or the secular dukes and counts. In correspondence with the im- 
perial court, he, of course, employed the conventional phrases of deference 
and humility. But his forthright support of the rebellious sons of Louis the 
Pious in 833 showed him in truer character, venting his spleen against the 
Empress Judith and making insubordinate, patronising criticisms of the 
emperor.* Amalarius’s diplomacy was made evident by his presumably 
quite sincere adoption of the servile Byzantine acclamations in his address 
to the royal family;® Agobard’s lack of diplomacy was equally obvious in 
the blustering and harsh words with which he assailed Judith. 

In the final analysis the two prelates represented two different parties 
in ninth-century Frankland: Agobard, the baronial faction, and Ama- 
larius, the court clique. Thus the Frankish church itself was divided in its 
political sympathies. Much violent language was, strangely enough, 
exchanged by these groups in the matter of the position of the Jewish 
people in the Carolingian commonwealth. The court favoured this portion 
of its subjects, making them the peculiar objects of imperial goodwill and 
granting numerous unusual concessions. To this threat Agobard replied 

1 Consultatio et Supplicatio, ad init. 2 De Scrutinio et Baptismo, 10. 

3 See his Versus Marini. 4 De Fudaicis Superstitionibus, 9 f. 

5 Liber Officialis, i. 31, 7; i. 32, 33 iv. 2, 13; De Ordine Antiphonarii, 57, 19. 

6 Opuscula Adversus Amalarium, i. 10 (P.L., cxix. 79 A). 

? Consultatio et Supplicatio, ad init. 8 ‘Manifesto’ (Liber Apologeticus, 1-6). 

® Liber Officialis, praefatio “Gloriosissime’, 7. 
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AGOBARD AND AMALARIUS: A COMPARISON 


with a series of five books against the Jews, in which he advocated restric- 
tions upon the immunities and liberties granted these people in violation 
of Canon Law. The zeal and persistence with which he urged his pro- 
gramme over a period of half a decade or more did not serve to render 
him more acceptable at the court. On the other hand, Amalarius took no 
major part in this controversy, but contented himself with amiable and 
diffident remarks praising the Hebrew tongue, as noted above, remarks 
which were probably designed to indicate his sympathy with the attitude 
of the emperor.! 

Amalarius and Agobard carried their differences into the realm of 
ecclesiastical practice. On the one hand, the latter was a consistent advo- 
cate of use and custom as the standard of Church life; on the other, the 
former was a persistent protagonist of novelty and originality. The former 
relied upon the discursive imagination; the latter, upon sturdy common 
sense. Amalarius was a ‘philosopher’, while Agobard was a theologian. 
Agobard, for instance, was a stalwart defender of Carolingian orthodoxy 
against the Adoptionist Felix of Urgel, against the semi-Pelagian Fredegi- 
sus and against the Greek iconodules. But Amalarius, trusting his indi- 
vidual judgement and allowing his artistic temperament full sway, 
ultimately fell into a minor heresy which was condemned at the council 
of Kiersy in 838. Still later, about 849, he entered the theological lists 
along with John Scotus Erigena against the poor Saxon Augustinian, 
Gottschalk—a curious fact which may indicate his fundamental hetero- 
doxy. Although by that time Agobard was dead, his spiritual son and most 
ardent admirer, Deacon Florus, speaking in the name of the Church of 
Lyons, came to the defence of Gottschalk with a bitter attack on both 
Amalarius and Erigena,? an attack which would no doubt have been 
cordially approved by bishop Agobard had he been alive. 

In the Divine Office Agobard felt constrained to observe the customs of 
Lyons as established by his friend and predecessor, bishop Leidrad. 
Amalarius, while trying to bring an unwonted uniformity into the 
Frankish services by aping Rome, was unable to resist a tendency to inter- 
polate into the rites antiphons of his own composition. If the terms were 
not absolute and anachronistic, we might be tempted to call Agobard a 
Gallican and Amalarius an Ultramontanist, but such terminology is not 
strictly applicable and must not be applied too seriously. In part, Ago- 
bard’s temperament was diocesan, while Amalarius’s was monastic 
(although he was probably never professed as a monk). In any case, 
Agobard took his office as ordinary of a great see very conscientiously. 
Once, at least, he made use of the phrase ‘prince of the church’ to de- 
scribe a bishop.? And, when thrice summoned to appear before a hostile 
council to answer for his political opposition to the emperor, Agobard 
declined to acknowledge its competence. Moreover, he refused to abdicate 


1See p. 128, n. 5. 

® De Tribus Epistolis (among the works of Remigius of Lyons, but probably written by 
Florus), 40 (P.L., cxxi. 1054). 

3 Contra Fudicium Dei, ad fin. 
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and from exile in Italy he continued to regard himself as the lawful chief 
pastor of the diocese of Lyons. Amalarius, on the other hand, as bishop of 
Tréves, recognizing the precarious position of a Carolingian bishop, 
refrained from pressing his diocesan rights upon his subordinates. When 
he was quietly superseded in his cathedral by a new appointee, he seems 
to have made no remonstrance. Much later, in his writings, he expressed 
his low conception of the episcopate by repeating with approval the 
Hieronymian dictum that originally bishops and presbyters were of one and 
the same order.? 

Perhaps the widest diversity between the two men was in their re- 
action to allegory. Amalarius was a frank adherent of that method of 
interpreting both Scripture and the Liturgy. Everywhere he sought 
mystical ‘reasons’ and symbols. Every movement of the celebrant at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass had for him a ‘spiritual’ meaning. It was this 
characteristic which led him to the heresy of deeming that each of the 
three Particles of the Sacred Host represented a separate and distinct 
Body of Christ.* Agobard, on the other hand, seems to have had no such 
touch of imaginative genius. To him Scripture was to be taken in its 
most commonplace obvious sense. The parts of the Liturgy were to him 
man-made products which had no enigmatic significance. The folk- 
beliefs of the time were abhorrent to his methodical and rationalistic mind 
and he frequently sought with success to dissuade the populace by scornful 
and satirical appeals based on reason.*® 

The differences between Agobard and Amalarius may be, in part, due 
to a latent rivalry between two schools, that of Lyons and that of Tours. 
The relationship between Leidrad, Agobard’s predecessor at Lyons, and 
Alcuin, for instance, seems to have been at the least uneasy and delicate, 
at the most coldly strained, although both men worked together in the 
imperial interest. Later on, Agobard was the object of a severe attack by 
Fredegisus, Alcuin’s successor at Tours, to which Agobard felt impelled 
to reply by a strongly worded rejoinder. The bitter hostility of Deacon 
Florus to Amalarius was another symptom of the ill feeling between the 
two schools. It is quite possible, however, that all the divergences be- 
tween these men were merely personal. In any case those arising between 
Amalarius and Agobard suggest the variety of thought and practice in the 
Church of the early ninth century. 

The difference was, of course, not absolute. For instance, both Ago- 
bard and Amalarius made the conventional references to their respective 
styles as ‘rustic’.* Both were apprehensive about the influence of popular 
music and mimes as detrimental to the morals of the court and of the 


1 De Scrutinio et Baptismo, 55 f. 

2 Liber Officialis, ii. 13, 12-16. 

3 Liber Officialis, iii. 35, 1. 

4 Contra Libros Quatuor Amalarii, 9. 

5 De Grandine et Tonitruis, 2, 16; De Quorumdam Inlusione Signorum, 11 f. 

6 Agobard, Adversum Dogma Felicis, 2; Amalarius, Eclogae de Ordine Romano, prooemium, 
1; Missae Expositionis Geminus Codex, i. prooemium, 1. 
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AGOBARD AND AMALARIUS: A COMPARISON 


realm.! Amalarius casually agreed with Agobard, in the latter’s contro- 
versy with Fredegisus, that God is truth? and just as casually acquiesced in 
the use of the liturgical description of the Jewish people as ‘perfidious’ or 
‘faithless’. But the diversities were certainly more important for the 
future fame of the two men. 

One is almost tempted to point an edifying ‘moral’ or derive an 
instructive ‘lesson’ from the lives of Agobard and Amalarius. The former, 
a vital force in his lifetime and completely absorbed in the affairs of his 
day, died with his day and lay virtually forgotten in a single manuscript 
until the seventeenth century; the latter, aloof, diffident, apparently 
unaware of his surroundings, lives on in numerous manuscripts and in a 
continuous tradition to the present day.* The former, who lived an intense 
life in the present, soon belonged to the past; the latter, who dwelt in 
another world of his imaginative scholarship, belonged to the future. 
Both men were, needless to say, true parts of the rich and colourful world 
in which they spent their days and our reconstruction of the ninth century 
is the more realistic for having known both of them. 


1 Agobard, De Dispensatione Ecclesiasticarum Rerum, 30; Amalarius, De Scrutinio et 
Baptismo, 39; Liber Officialis, i. 11, 12. 

* Agobard, Contra Objectiones Fredigisi, 15; Amalarius, Liber Officialis, i. 40, 10. 

§ Agobard, Contra Praeceptum Impium, ad med.; Amalarius, Liber Officialis, i. 13, 17. 

4For a consideration of manuscript-traditions, see Mgr. Bressolles, Saint Agobard 
Evéque de Lyon (Paris, 1949), 32-4, and Hanssens, op. cit., i. 95-224. 
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n the current standard text-book of English Church Law appear the 

following statements about the origin of Convocation: “The Convoca- 

tion, in its origin, was for the purpose of taxation and no other; it was 
altogether unlike the Convocation of the foreign synods, which were 
composed solely of the bishops, collected to declare what was the doctrine, 
or what should be the discipline, of the Church. It is easy, however, to 
conceive how the clergy, when once convoked, gradually assumed the 
same power as existed in those foreign synods to which their Convocation 
might appear to bear some analogy.” In examining this quotation we 
must consider, (a) the composition of the foreign synods; (b) their relation 
if any to the English Convocation; (c) the taxing functions of both 
bodies. 

We may first consider the law relating to the ‘foreign synods’ and begin 
with the Decretum of Gratian, which shows us the old law of the Church as it 
was known in the middle of the twelfth century. In the first part of the 
Decretum, where the author is discussing the sources and officers of the 
law, Distinction 18 is given up almost entirely to the subject of provincial 
synods. Here are the canons of the great ecumenical councils, Nicea and 
Chalcedon, and the Canons of the local councils, both Eastern and 
Western, of the primitive Church: Antioch and Laodicea, Carthage, and 
Arles, Tarragona and Toledo. From these we learn that every metropoli- 
tan ought to summon a council of his province once or twice every year, 
and that the bishops are required to attend unless they have some very 
grave reason for absence. The business of the council would be described 
by us as legislative and judicial, but is perhaps less anachronistically 
termed the due ordering of the Church in the province and the correction 
of disorders which may have arisen between individuals or within the 
Christian communities of the area. For that reason priests and deacons, 
and indeed all who have wrongs to be redressed are entitled to appear and 
to present their case to the council. 

We turn next to the Decretals of Gregory IX (1234) which contain 
three texts which merit our attention at the moment: c. 29. X. iii. 5; c. 10. 
X. ill. 10; and c. 25. X. v. 1. The first of these, Grave nimis, is Canon 30 of the 
Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, and deals with the suspension of prelates 
who, after two admonitions, persist in conferring benefices on unworthy 


1H. W. Cripps, A Practical Treatise on the law relating to the Church and Clergy, 8th ed. by 
K. M. Macmorran 1937, 5 f. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE CANTERBURY CONVOCATION 


persons. The provincial council is to enquire diligently into the matter each 
year, and to pronounce sentence when necessary. The second, Etsi membra, 
is part of a letter addressed by Honorius III to the archbishop of Sens and his 
suffragans in 1217.1 The relevant portion of it is as follows: ‘Provinciae 
Senonensis capitula cathedralium ecclesiarum suam ad nos querimoniam 
transmiserunt, quod archiepiscopus Senonensis et eius suffraganei pro- 
curatores eorum nuper ad provinciale concilium convocatos ad tractatum 
eorum admittere noluerunt. ... Visum fuit nobis et ... fratribus nostris, 
ut capitula ipsa ad huiusmodi concilia debeant invitari, et eorum nuncii 
ad tractatum admitti, maxime super illis, quae ipsa capitula contingere 
dignoscuntur.’ The third text, Sicut olim, is Canon 6 of the Fourth Lateran 
Council, and lays down that metropolitans must hold councils annually with 
their suffragans, for the correction of excesses and the reformation of morals. 

The medieval Canon Law cannot, however, be deduced solely from 
the texts of the Corpus. The comments of the canonists must also be con- 
sidered and we may make a summary of them based principally upon the 
writings of the celebrated Henricus de Segusio, ‘Hostiensis,’ Cardinal 
bishop of Ostia 1261-71, and Petrus Joannes Ancharanus, a layman who 
was a professor at Bologna and some other North Italian Universities at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and who died in 1416. It is the constant 
lament of the canonists that many metropolitans neglect to hold pro- 
vincial synods regularly. Hostiensis, commenting on Sicut olim, says: 
‘Few metropolitans observe this canon, for some never celebrate a council 
others only once during their life, and those who do best are accustomed 
to celebrate one every two years.’ Provincial councils were, however, 
frequent enough to require some discussion of their composition and 
functions. Hostiensis teaches that bishops alone of necessity are to be 
summoned to these councils. His references make it clear that what he 
means is that the bishops alone are obliged to attend. Other persons are to 
be summoned when their business is being discussed or when their advice 
is necessary. Peter de Ancharano notes that the cathedral chapters must 
be summoned and that they appear by proctors as they cannot well all 
attend in person. Having been invited they must be admitted to the dis- 
cussions even of matters which do not touch them directly, unless the 
bishops are dealing with some affair which is not to be published abroad. 
All this, however, applies only to the cathedral chapters and not to the 
chapters of lesser collegiate churches, though presumably on the principle 

1 There has been some doubt about the date and authorship of this decretal and it is 
not generally known that part of the letter is printed by J. Rochette, Décisions de plusieurs 
questions et différens qui se présentent journellement, tant és Cours Ecclésiastiques que Séculiéres sur 
Matiéres bénéficiales de Marriages, Preuve, Appellations, circonstances et dependances, 3rd ed. 
Troyes, 1614 f. 133. v. Rochette gives extracts from the bull which, he says, is preserved 
in the Trésor of the Church of Troyes. The text which he prints is as follows: Honorius 
III &c. Venerabilibus fratribus Archiepiscopo Seno. & suffraganeis &c. Utique nobis & 
eisdem fratribus nostris Concorditer visum est, ut ipsa capitula ad huiusmodi Concilia 
invitari debeant, & eorum nuncii ad tractatus admitti, maxime super illis quae capitula 
ipsa contingere dignoscuntur. Ideoque volumus et praesentium vobis auctoritate manda- 


mus, quatenus id de cactero sine disceptatione servetis &c. 
Datum Laterani, 5 Kal. Martii. Pontif. nostri an. primo. 1216. 
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laid down by Hostiensis they would have the right to be represented in any 
discussion which concerned them. Peter de Ancharano goes on to speak 
of the attendance of the laity at such synods. They may attend to hear 
but not to judge. It is not necessary that they should be summoned, as the 
decisions of the councils can be published to them in other ways, but they 
can come for the purpose of seeking or defending justice. They must be 
excluded when ecclesiastical business or the trial of clerks is taking place. 
All the canonists, however, are clear that whatever other persons may 
attend, the bishops of the province are obliged to be present unless they 
have some reasonable cause for absence, and that to them alone belongs 
the decisive and legislative voice. 

With this legal background we may observe some of the foreign synods 
in practice, and for convenience we may take certain of the French 
provinces. There are two advantages in selecting France. In the first place 
the strong centralised monarchy there affords a more interesting parallel 
to English developments than do the Empire or Italy, and secondly the 
material is more plentiful and accessible than e.g. for the Scandinavian 
countries or Spain. It is, of course, well known that the ecclesiastical 
records of France suffered severely during the Revolution, but fortunately 
the great historians of the seventeenth century had transcribed and pub- 
lished many of the most important documents, and in their work we can 
find to-day texts whose originals have long since perished. 

It will be best to take first the province of Narbonne whose councils 
were collected and published by Baluze.! Additional matter is to be found 
in the great work of Devic and Vaissette.* For the period between the 
Council of Port in 896, and the Council of Montpellier in 1195, thirty-six 
ecclesiastical assemblies of one kind or another are known. Some of them 
were joint councils with the neighbouring provinces of Arles and Auch. 
Some were legatine councils to which bishops from other provinces were 
summoned. It is clear that the archbishop and bishops formed the core of 
the provincial council, but the occasions on which they alone are men- 
tioned seem to be mainly occasions on which specifically episcopal func- 
tions such as blessing, absolving, excommunicating, or consecrating, were 
in question. In some cases, too, when a council is known only from the 
confirmation of a grant of land we have mention of the bishops only. In 
the great majority, however, the presence of other clerics and sometimes 
of® laymen also is noted. There were generally some abbots present, and 
they seem to have formed a distinct class in the assembly. At the Council 
of Port in 896 the archbishop was described as resedente with the bishops, the 
abbots as sistentibus, and the layfolk as presentibus. The signatures indicate 
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the presence of four archdeacons and one archpriest.? The Council of | 


Lombers in 1165 was attended by the provosts of the cathedrals of 
Toulouse and Agde, and the archdeacons of Narbonne and Agde. There 


1§. Baluze, Concilia Gqlliae Narbonensis, 1668. 
* Cl. Devic and J. Vaissette, Histoire générale de Languedoc, rev. edn. 1872-1905. 
3 Baluze, 1; Devic iii. 56. 
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were also present many other clerks and laymen.! The latter are usually 
mentioned by name only when a council is dealing with property with 
which they are concerned, or when some subject of general interest, such 
as the enforcement of the truce of God, is under discussion, and only in 
such cases do they appear as signatories to the acts of the Council. 

In Narbonne as elsewhere there seems to have been some increase of 
synodical activity during the thirteenth century. Such records as we have 
show that the presence of abbots and representatives of the cathedral 
chapters was normal at that time. At Narbonne in 1212 there were five 
abbots, an archdeacon, a sacrist, a precentor, a dean, and a canon of 
various churches in the province.? At Béziers in 1255 there were ten 
abbots, the proctors of three absent abbots, many archdeacons, pre- 
centors and other ecclesiastical persons.* 

In the fourteenth century records of the provincial councils are 
noticeably less frequent. We can scarcely count twelve for the period 
1299-1430, and of these three are known only because the compilers of the 
Gallia Christiana had records of the attendance and absence of Bertrand, 
bishop of Nimes, records which have since disappeared.* The accounts 
which do survive, however, are much fuller than for the earlier periods, 
forms of citations have acquired greater precision, and the procedure is 
more clearly established. Generally it may be said that these records 
confirm the picture which we have already formed. In 1351 the bishops 
were directed to summon to a council omnes et singulos Abbates, Praepositos, 
Decanos, et Priores Ecclesiarum collegiatarum et alias personas ecclesiasticas 
regulares et seculares non exemptas quae debent et consueverunt in dictis Concilits 
interesse de usu, consuetudine, vel de jure,» and something of that kind is the 
usual formula. 

No record has survived of any provincial council at Narbonne be- 
tween 1430 and 1551, although in 1499 the States-General of Languedoc 
at Albi asked that the king should cause the archbishops to hold provincial 
councils,® and in 1547 the States-General at Carcassonne resolved that 
provincial councils ought to be held to deal with heresy.” In 1551 a council 
was held at Narbonne but no bishop attended in person.® Another council 
in 1609 made a canon to the effect that provincial councils ought to meet 
every three years, and the date of the next one was fixed for 12 May 1612, 
but there is no evidence that it met.® In August 1730 the province of 
Narbonne asked for a revival of ‘metropolitan councils’ and the request was 
presented by the bishop of Nimes at the Assembly of the Clergy of France, 
but it came to nothing.° In 1789 the deputies of the clergy of the various 
Sénéchaussées of Languedoc put in a strong plea at the States-General 


1 Devic, vi. 3 f. vii. 1, no.1; Roger of Hoveden, Annales Angliae (RS) ii. 105. 
* Devic, viii. col. 619 f. 


3 Baluze, 66. 

* Gallia Christiana, vi. col. 449. 5 Baluze, 93. 

® Devic, xi. 166. ? Ibid. 285. 

§ Mansi, Concilia xxxiii, cols. 1247-82. E 

* Ibid. xxxiv. cols. 1508 ff. 10 Devic, xiii. 1021. 
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for a revival of all synods and particularly of provincial synods.’ Shortly 
afterwards the old Gallican Church came to an end. 

If space allowed the general impression conveyed by the councils of the 
province of Narbonne could be confirmed by an examination of the 
councils of some other provinces, notably of Rheims, Sens, and Bourges. 
In all of them we find a decline in the frequency of synods after the 
thirteenth century. In all of them we find that the synods were attended by 
representatives of the chapters of the cathedral and collegiate churches, by 
abbots and priors, and by others of the class of lesser prelates. It will be 
remembered that the decretal Etsi membra which required the summoning 
of cathedral chapters to provincial councils was addressed to the arch- 
bishop of Sens. It is, therefore, of particular interest to find that at the 
Council held by archbishop Louis of Melun in 1461 the proctors of the 
cathedral chapters, and others, protested against the form of citation, and 
asserted that they ought to be invited not cited to attend the council, and 
that they were under no obligation to be present. The archbishop issued a 
long statement of the case, disclaimed any intention of prejudicing the 
rights of the chapters, and withdrew the threat of punishment for absence 
from the council.? 

It cannot seriously be doubted that the attendance of the more im- 
portant of the lower clergy was usual at the French provincial synods. It 
is more difficult to form an opinion about the parochial clergy. We shall 
see presently that in 1294 and 1296 they were summoned, but other 
occasions are doubtful. In 1286 archbishop Rostagnus of Aix held a 
council at Riez at which were present in addition to various abbots, 
provosts and archdeacons, aliis pluribus ecclesiarum rectoribus, et pluribus aliis 
discretis viris.8 When Peter, archbishop of Narbonne, wrote to summon his 
suffragans to the Council of Lavaur in May 1368, and informed them that 
it would be a joint council with the provinces of Auch and Toulouse, he 
said that the suffragans of the other two archbishops would attend with 
their chapters, abbots, colleges, priors, deans, archdeacons and provosts, 
et clero universo suarum civitatum diocesum, provinciarum.4 

Neither the medieval Canon Law nor the practice of the French 
Church, therefore, justifies us in distinguishing the English Convocations 
from ordinary provincial synods on the ground that they were composed of 
other persons besides the bishops of the province. On the contrary there is 
positive evidence that the English archbishops considered themselves at 
various times to be summoning provincial councils as understood by the 
Canon Law. We may pass over the Council of Westminster, 1175, 
described by William of Newburgh as provinciale concilium,® the councils of 


* Devic, xiv. cols. 2522, 2535, 2540, 2552, 2558, 2642. 

? J. Rochette, op. cit., f. 134V¥-6. Copies of this document exist in the Archives dé- 
partementales at Troyes and Auxerre. 

* Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus novus, iv. 191. 

* Baluze, 117. 

® Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Rickard I (R.S.) i. 203; cf. Benedict of 
Peterborough (R.S.) i. 84. 
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Oxford, 1222, and Lambeth, 1261,? both of which clearly were pro- 
vincial councils in the canonical sense, and come to the Council of Lam- 
beth of 1281. In this year Pecham summoned the suffragans, abbots, 
elective priors exempt and non-exempt, deans of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, archdeacons and proctors of chapters to a council which he 
proposed to celebrate secundum sacros canones.? Still more striking is 
Winchelsey’s last council in March 1313. This was summoned secundum 
quod exigunt statuta canonica, to meet in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Tuesday 
after mid-Lent Sunday, at a time when the bishops were in London for a 
parliament. The citation, after directing the bishop of London to summon 
the suffragans, continues: “The deans and priors of cathedral churches and 
their chapters are to be informed that if they come to the council and ask 
to be admitted, they will be admitted iuxta iuris exigenciam’* which can 
hardly be anything other than a reference to the decretal Etsi membra. 
Nineteen years later archbishop Meopham’s citation to a council at St. 
Paul’s on 4 September 1332, states that the authority of the holy fathers 
required that in every province a council should be summoned each year 
for the reform of the Church and the clergy,® and similar statements are 
to be found in the preambles of citations issued by archbishops Stratford 
in 1341,° Islep in 1356,’ Chichele in 14148 and 1417.9 The evidence 
compels the conclusion that the fourteenth and fifteenth century arch- 
bishops of Canterbury were well aware of the decretal law concerning 
provincial synods and were guided by it though neither they nor their 
continental counterparts obeyed it to the extent of summoning a council 
every year. 

We do, however, find in England other provincial assemblies which 
were not so clearly and definitely regarded as provincial councils. Indeed 
we know that so expert a lawyer as archbishop Stratford regarded them as 
something other than provincial councils. Between September 1334 and 
January 1340 he summoned six assemblies” all of which were composed of 
the bishops, deans, abbots, priors, archdeacons, and proctors representing 
the chapter and clergy of each diocese. And yet in July 1341, he issued a 
mandate which began with the words: Quamvis sit sacris canonibus constitu- 
tum quod Metropolitani Archiepiscopi et Primates, annis singulis, legitimo impedi- 
mento cessante, pro excessibus corrigendis et moribus reformandis, debeant Pro- 
vinciale Concilium celebrare; nos, tamen, adversis tribulacionibus temporum et 
assiduis occupacionibus circa magna, aliisque causis variis impediti quod nostro 

1 Walter of Coventry (R.S.) ii. 251; Wilkins Concilia i. 585-97. 

* Spelman, Concilia ii. 205-315; Wilkins, Concilia i. 746-56. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 50. 

* Register of Simon de Gandavo (Cant. & York.Soc.), 444 f. 

> Register of Ralph of Shrewsbury (Somerset Record Society), 103. 

* Register of Fohn de Grandisson (Exeter Episcopal Registers), 969. 

* Register of Simon Islep (Lambeth), f. 111. 

* Register of Henry Beaufort (Winchester), f. 487. 

® Register of Henry Chichele (Cant. & York Soc.), iii. 33. 


10 September 1334; March and September 1336; September 1337; October 1338; 
January 1340. See Register of Adam Orleton (Winchester) i. ff. 7, 33, 43, 100c, 65 and 83. 
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incumbebat Officio in hac parte nequivimus hactenus adimplere.' He then pro- 
ceeded to summon a council constituted exactly as the six assemblies 
mentioned above, but with the proviso that the lesser prelates and inferior 
clergy were not obliged to attend if they did not think that the council 


concerned them and had no business to bring before it. Even more | 


striking is the fact that Stratford summoned two assemblies to meet in St, 
Paul’s in October 1342, one on 9 October and the other on 14 October, 
The same persons were summoned to each, but the lesser prelates and 
lower clergy, while being obliged to attend on 9 October, were told that 
they could come if they liked on 14 October. The second assembly is 
called in the citation provinciale concilium,? the first has, in its citation no 
name, but the registrars of bishops Wyvil of Salisbury and Beck of Lincoln 
supply that deficiency. The one wrote at the head of the citation Mandatum 
ad convocandum clerum Londoni,* and the other Convocacio cleri tercio die iuridico 
post festum sancte Fidis.4 
We are, therefore, required at this date, the middle of the fourteenth 
century, to speak of two distinct bodies, one is definitely provinciale con- 
cilium, the other has the vague title of convocatio, or sometimes congregatio, 
We have seen the origin of the provinciale concilium: in order to understand 
the growth of the convocatio we must turn to the subject of clerical taxation, 
Here also it is best to begin with the law and the canonists. In title 49 
of Book iii of the Decretals are two important canons of the Third (1179) 
and Fourth (1215) Lateran Councils. The first of them, on minus, which 
is canon 19 of the Council of 1179, rules that laymen who impose taxes 
on clerks or churches are to be excommunicated, but allows that a bishop 
and his clergy may grant a subsidy in case of great need. The second, 
Adversus, which is canon 46 of the Council of 1215, requires that the pope's 
permission be obtained before such a subsidy is granted. Beside these must 
be set the Bull Clericis laicos of 1296, which is found in the corresponding 
title of the Sext, and which confirmed these two Lateran canons. As is 
well known the bull produced violent conflicts of Church and State in 
both France and England, and, at least as far as France was concerned, 
Boniface VIII was prevailed upon to modify its operation, so that in 
practice the kings were left to demand subsidies from the clergy whenever | 
they thought that necessity required, and without consulting the pope. 
But the two canons and the bull remained among the decretals and it is 
evident that they caused much difficulty in interpretation. Peter de 
Ancharano clearly thinks that the clergy ought to share in the common 
burden of taxation for the defence of a town or a country, for the upkeep of 
fortifications and other public works such as breakwaters. It is only 
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reasonable, he argues, that as clerks and laymen enjoy the same benefits | 


they should both contribute to the expenses. He says that he has heard 


1 Register of Fohn de Grandisson (Exeter), 968 f. 

® Register of Robert Wyvil (Salisbury), i, f. 78, Register of Thomas Beck (Lincoln), Memo- 
randa (Linc. Register vii) f. 1. 

3 Wyvil i. f. 77. 4 Beck, Memoranda, f. 2b. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE CANTERBURY CONVOCATION 





from a trustworthy person that in England the churches are required to 
bear a fourth part of the burdens which are imposed generally for the 
necessities of the realm, but, he observes, this agreement cannot be based 
on law if the Roman pontiff has not been consulted, and he propounds his 
general view as set out above, only with much hesitation. The more 
clerical canonists did not endorse it. Leaving aside, however, the point of 
papal consent, we may note the general emphasis on the necessity for the 
agreement of all the clergy to such subsidies. Consent to taxation must be 
given by the bishop and his clergy. 

In both France and England throughout the greater part of the thir- 
teenth century it seems that the kings, when they wished for clerical sub- 
sidies approached the pope first and induced him to impose an aid which 
the clergy could hardly refuse to pay. Professor Lunt! has shown that when 
Henry III desired to tax the lower clergy he usually sought and obtained 
a papal mandate for the purpose, and that when the pope commanded 
the lower clergy to pay a tax they eventually obeyed in every instance save 
one—and the same appears to be true of Louis IX in France. In both 
countries, however, at the end of the century the war between Edward I 
and Philip IV brought about a financial crisis. In 1294 the financial 
situation of the French crown was desperate. The pope, Boniface VIII, 
refused a tenth and so the government decided to deal directly with the 
clergy. After first considering and abandoning a scheme for a national 
council, the king directed the archbishops to summon councils in their 
own provinces. The citation sent out by the archbishop of Bourges has 
survived. It is addressed to the bishop of Clermont who, like the bishop of 
London in the province of Canterbury, was dean of the province, and the 
agent through whom synods were usually summoned. The archbishop says 
that he desires to discuss the imminent danger to the realm with his 
suffragans, the chapters, deans, archdeacons, conventual abbots, and 
priors of collegiate churches, archpriests, rectors of churches, perpetual 
vicars, and other beneficed clerks of the province of whatever dignity, 
office or order. The bishops, deans, archdeacons, conventual abbots, 
priors of collegiate churches, and other dignitaries are to appear in person, 
the chapters, colleges, archpriests, rural deans, rectors of churches, and other 
persons of inferior order or status are to appear by proctors or oeconomi 
sufficiently instructed audituri, tractaturi, obligaturi, si necesse fuerit, facturi et 
adimpleturi quidquid in dicto concilio audiendum, faciendum, tractandum, ordinandum 
et per obligationem adimplendum fuerit super praemissis et ea contingentibus.® 

Early in 1296 another provincial council was summoned by the 
archbishop of Bourges, also to consider a royal request for a subsidy, and 
again the inferior beneficed clergy are mentioned, although this time the 
method of attendance is different. This time the suffragans are to appear 


1 W. E. Lunt, ‘The consent of the English lower clergy to taxation during the reign of 
Henry III,’ in Persecution and Liberty: Essays in honour of George Lincoln Burr, 1932. 

2J. R. Strager and C. H. Taylor, Studies in Early French Taxation (Harvard Historical 
Monographs xii), 1939, 24. 

3 Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus novus, iv. col. 213 f. 
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in person, the chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, deans, arch- 
deacons, priors, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, not being religious, are 
to appear by proctors, and there are detailed directions for the representa- 
tion of the religious by certain selected abbots. Then the bishop of Cler- 
mont is told to cite and inform all rectors of parish churches, perpetual 
vicars, and other beneficed ecclesiastics not holding dignities or perpetual 
offices, that they are to come if they think that the business concerns them, 
but that if they do not attend the archbishop will not hold them contuma- 
cious provided that they consent to the deliberations of the council so far 
as they are affected by them.’ It is interesting to find in the Baluze MSS. 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, among the extracts from the archives of the 
bishop of Albi, undertakings made by forty-six rectors, vicars, and chap- 
lains that they would hold themselves bound by whatever the bishop of 
Albi should agree to in the council.? The earlier thirteenth century cita- 
tions to the provincial councils of Bourges do not give any precedent for 
this attention to the parochial clergy and we can hardly doubt that it 
results from the need to obtain their consent to taxation. It would not, 
however, be right to suggest that the assemblies of 1294 and 1296 were not 
genuine provincial councils, for in the citation of 1296 the representatives 
of the religious are directed to come with power to consent and to bind 
their order to those things quae circa praemissa et ea tangentia in dicto concilio 
Suerint ordinata et quae circa deliberationem dicti concilit fuerint opportuna, et super 
omnibus alits peragendis quae in nostro concilio provincialt tam super corrigendis 
excesstbus, quam moribus reformandis ... fuerint ordinanda, and those are 
precisely the canonical functions of a provincial council. 

These two occasions, however, seem to have been the only ones in 
medieval French history when clerical taxation was dealt with by the 
provincial synods, although the history of the subject in France from this 
time to the middle of the sixteenth century has not yet been worked out in 
detail. In 1561 an assembly of representatives of the clergy of France met at 
Poissy and granted to the king a large subsidy to be collected over a period 
of six years. Between that date and 1585 several such assemblies were held 
for similar purposes, and after 1585 this Assemblé du Clergé de France 
became a regular meeting every two years, and consisted of four repre- 
sentatives from each province. The transition from the canonical pro- 
vincial synods to these extra-canonical and, as it were temporal assemblies, 
is not easy to trace. After the conflict with the pope which was provoked 
by the king’s attempt to obtain grants from the provincial synods in 1294 
and 1296 a settlement was made by which in effect the king was allowed to 
tax the clergy in cases of necessity. This taxing appears to have been done 
partly through the representatives of the clergy in the provincial States- 
General and partly through contracts between local officials and groups of 
the clergy. In addition, the kings from time to time summoned assemblies 
of the clergy to discuss religious questions which affected the whole 
country, as for example during the Great Schism, or when the king was in 

1 Tbid., col.217-20. * Baluze MSS. no. 6, ff. 19-23. 
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conflict with the pope in 1478 and 1510; and it will be remembered that 
the Assemblé du Clergé de France in the seventeenth century, although 
meeting primarily for the purpose of taxation also dealt with spiritual 
matters and provided the occasion for the exposition of the principles of 
Gallicanism. 

English history affords a curious contrast to this development. Al- 
though Henry III succeeded in making the lower clergy pay taxes in 
accordance with papal mandates they paid only after much delay and 
discussion. The lower clergy in fact asserted, and the bishops recognised 
their right to be consulted about such taxes, and, as Professor Lunt writes, 
‘the frequent participation of the lower clergy in the common consultation 
about mandatory taxes established precedents for their inclusion when a 
real power of grant rested with the taxpayers.”! This occurred in the reign 
of Edward I who, in great need of money, attempted to include the clergy 
in Parliament and there induce them to make grants, 

In 1283 he summoned provincial assemblies of clergy and laity at 
Northampton and York. The lay assemblies contained knights of the shire 
and representatives of the boroughs. The archbishops were commanded to 
assemble the bishops, abbots, priors, and heads of religious houses, and 
proctors of deans and chapters. When the assembly of the Province of 
Canterbury met at Northampton the clergy refused to discuss the royal 
demand for a subsidy on the grounds that the archdeacons and other 
representatives of the parochial clergy had not been cited, that the clergy 
had been cited to appear before the king or his commissioners and not, 
as customarily, before the archbishop, and that the royal writ had con- 
tained the words venire facias (a technical and stringent formula to which 
penalties were ordinarily attached in case of failure to attend). Pecham 
therefore issued a fresh mandate to the bishop of London for another and 
more representative assembly to appear before himself in London.? To 
it were to be summoned the bishops of the province, abbots, priors, and 
other heads of religious houses exempt and non-exempt, deans of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, archdeacons, one proctor representing each 
of the cathedral chapters, and two proctors representing the clergy of 
each diocese. As Dr. Armitage Robinson writes, this assembly ‘became 
the type of such provincial assemblies as were in after times called 
at the King’s desire or in pursuance of his express writ, for the grant of 
subsidies’.® 

In 1294 Edward needed money for the war against France. The new 
archbishop of Canterbury, Winchelsey, was still in Italy and so the king 
issued writs directly to the bishops and abbots of both provinces, requiring 
them to meet at Westminster on 21 September. The bishops were directed 
to bring with them the dean and archdeacons and representatives of the 
cathedral chapter and of the clergy of their dioceses. This writ served as a 


* Lunt, op. cit., 165. * Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 93. 
3J. A. Robinson, ‘Convocation of Canterbury: its early history’, in the Church 
Quarterly Review, 1xxxi (1915), 102. 
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model for the procedure of the great Parliament of the following year 1295, 
at which time the clause concerning the attendance of the lower clergy 
first appears with its familiar opening Praemunientes. The clergy, however, 
disliked being summoned to Parliament and they gradually made it plain 
that they would only tax themselves in their own assemblies. Edward I 
seems to have accepted this position and his successor could make no 
headway against the combined forces of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the representatives of the lower clergy. After Winchelsey’s death in 1313, 
however, the clergy had in Reynolds an archbishop whom they couid not 
trust and who appeared to them little more than a corrupt royal agent. 
The conflicts over taxation broke out again, but after 1322 matters seem 
to have settled down. The Praemunientes clause was included in the writ of 
summons for nine out of the sixteen parliaments and councils to which 
representatives of the commons were summoned between 1325 and 1334, 
and in all such writs after 1334. On thirteen occasions between 1325 and 
1340 a provincial writ was also issued to the archbishop to reinforce the 
Praemunientes clause. On the other hand the government came to recog- 
nize that it could not bring the clergy to make grants on their spiritualities 
in Parliament. The most that they would do was to make a provisional 
grant when the grants of the lay estates were made, on the understanding 
that it would not be considered valid until confirmed in their own as- 
semblies. After 1340 the issue of the provincial writ ceased and the govern- 
ment, satisfied with the method of obtaining grants from specially sum- 
moned clerical assemblies no longer enforced the attendance of the lower 
clergy in parliament, though it would be a mistake to think that the clergy 
dropped out of that body altogether. As late as the sixteenth century! the 
chapter of Wells elected proctors for parliament, and there is other 
similar evidence for the fifteenth century? which must make us cautious in 
speaking of this matter. 

If, then, we place ourselves in the time of archbishop Stratford we must 
recognize the truth of the statement that “The Convocation, in its origin, 
was for the purpose of taxation and no other’, but an acute observer of that 
time might have foreseen some difficulty in holding apart provinciale 
concilium and convocatio so strictly as Stratford did. Indeed it seems likely 
that the composition of the convocatio had already begun to influence the 
selection of the lower clergy who should attend the provinciale concilium. 
Before Stratford’s time its composition had varied considerably; he, as we 
have seen, summoned the same people to both kinds of assembly, and it is 
not surprising to find that after his time the distinction between the two 
tends to disappear. In January 1370, archbishop Whittlesey held an 
assembly which was unmistakably of the convocation type. It was sum- 
moned in response to a royal writ which was incorporated in the citation, 
and the business with which it dealt was, so far as the minutes show, solely 


1 Hist. MSS. Commission, D. & C. of Wells ii. 218, 229, 2 
2 Linc. Cath. Chapter Acts viii (A. 2. 30) f. 46b.; Register Philip Repyngdon (Lincoln 
Register xv) f. 100. 
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the making of a grant to the king. The heading in the Register is Convocacio 
clert provincie Cantuariensis, but the text of the Acta begins Concilium celebratum 
in ecclesia Sancti Pauli,’ the registrar repeatedly writes concilium sive convocacio, 
and the archbishop himself in his appointment of a commision to preside 
in his absence on 26 January says in concilio sive convocacione provinciali.? 
Under archbishop Courtenay, 1381-96, not only is this equivalence of 
terms recognised, but we see both taxation and the strictly ecclesiastical 
business of dealing with heresy side by side in the same assembly in 
November, 1382. Archbishop Arundel’s register in 1401 speaks of 
celebracionis sut conciltt provincialis convocacionis clert vulgariter nuncupati,* and in 
the fifteenth century the identification of the two bodies is complete.® 

Professor J. G. Edwards has suggested that historically the legal 
sovereignty of Parliament sprang, not from a single but from a double 
root.® One root was the character of Parliament as a high court. The second 
root was the plena potestas of the representatives of the Commons given 
for the purpose of taxation. The evidence which we have reviewed in this 
paper suggests that Convocation also has a double origin, that it is a pro- 
vincial council in which the attendance of the religious and of the lower 
clergy has become formalised through the need of obtaining their consent 
to taxation. 


1 Register of William Whittlesey (Lambeth), f. 22b. 2 Ibid. f. 23b. 

8 Register of William Courtenay (Lambeth), f. 33. 

4 Register of Thomas Arundel (Lambeth), iif. 178; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 254. 

5 Cf. I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i. 364 and ii. 168. 

6 ‘The Plena Potestas of English Parliamentary Representatives’, in Oxford Essays in 
Medieval History presented to Herbert Edward Salter (1934), 152. 
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1476-92), the state of the abbey under his rule, and the issue of his 

controversy with archbishop Morton in 1490, provided matter for 
a lively controversy at the beginning of the present century which has 
recently found an echo in a posthumous work of the late Dr. G. G. Coulton, 
Despite considerable research, much has hitherto remained obscure, and 
the so-called ‘St. Albans case’ has remained an obstacle in the path of all 
students of the last phase of pre-Reformation monasticism. The present 
writer some years ago, in the course of other work, attempted a review of 
the problem, but subsequently put aside what he had written, as Dr. 
Coulton had declared, both in print and in conversation, that he intended 
to give a full treatment of the case in the last volume of his Five Centuries 
of Religion. This, when at last it appeared in the autumn of 1950, was 
found indeed to contain two chapters on Wallingford and St. Albans,’ but 
these, when carefully considered, appeared neither to give a final judgment 
nor to provide a clear presentation of the sequence of events and of the 
difficulties of interpretation presented by the documents. Coulton’s pages, 
in fact, so far from speaking the last word, give the impression of being a 
series of notes never fully resolved into an ordered narrative or argument 
and, in addition, there is more than one omission or misplacement in 
important footnote references, possibly due to uncorrected slips in the 
typescript of the book, which leave the reader at a loss. It has therefore 
seemed worth while—and indeed necessary—to take up the whole story 
once more, to state as clearly as may be the results of much scattered 
research, and to attempt a judgment on such facts as are available. In the 
pages that follow no attempt will be made to present or to correct in detail 
the statements and arguments put forward by Coulton in the chapters 
already referred to, or by Gasquet in the work to be noted below. Re- 
peated re-reading of both Gasquet and Coulton has convinced the present 
writer that to take either of their accounts as a text to be annotated would 
inevitably lead the story once more into a quagmire. In what follows, 
therefore, these books will be mentioned only incidentally. 


lhe character of abbot William Wallingford of St. Albans (abbot 


I 

On 5 July 1490, the archbishop of Canterbury, John Morton, des- 

patched a formal letter to the reigning abbot of St. Albans, warning him 
1 Five Centuries of Religion, iv (Cambridge, 1950), chaps. xlix, 1, pp. 508-59. 
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that unless he took immediate steps to reform certain abuses of which the 
archbishop had heard, and which had been the subject of a previous and 
personal monition, his abbey would be subjected to a visitation under the 
plenary powers which the archbishop then enjoyed. 

The charges made in this mandate were sufficiently numerous and 
weighty. The abbot was accused of simony, usury and maladministration; 
of the alienation of jewels and the spoliation of woods to the value of eight 
thousand marks; of failure to maintain discipline, so that regular obser- 
vance, almsgiving and hospitality had suffered, while certain monks were 
guilty of illicit relations with loose women and even with nuns both within 
the abbey precinct and in sacred places, yet went unpunished; moreover, 
the abbot had appointed as prioress of the nunnery of Pré a married 
woman who had previously been unfaithful. to her husband and had 
subsequently sinned with a monk whose name was given; other monks 
visited the same convent for immoral purposes, while at the neighbouring 
convent of Sopwell the abbot had changed prioresses without reason, and 
at both places had appointed wardens who had wasted the property; in 
the abbey itself some of the monks had stolen jewels and even robbed the 
shrine of St. Alban to buy promotion. Thirty days grace was allowed for 
domestic reform; failing news of this, conveyed in a formal reply to his 
mandate, the archbishop himself would make a visitation, either personally 
or through an agent. 

Although Morton’s mandate was printed by Wilkins from the Lambeth 
Register in the Concilia early in the eighteenth century, and passed thence 
into the new Monasticon,} it received little attention before Froude selected 
it as providing one of his two typical examples of monastic depravity. As 
such it figured both in Short Studies and in his History of England, and 
continued in both places to appear in successive editions.? Froude made no 
attempt to discover the antecedents or consequences of the letter; he 
printed it in isolation, with the misleading comment that the archbishop 
did not take any further action beyond a polite request to the abbot to 
mend his ways. As he omitted the conclusion of the letter, represented by 
the last sentence of the summary given above, his readers were in no 
position to control his statements.? 

Indeed, ninety years ago the task of ascertaining the context of the 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 630-2; Monasticon (ed. 1819), ii. 245-6. 

2*The Dissolution of the Monasteries’ first appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in 1857, 
whence it was reprinted in the first series of Short Studies on Great Subjects; these went 
through many editions, with different paginations; in the 1905 reprint of the eighth 
(1890) ed. the essay is on pp. 401-42 of vol. i. The case is treated in the History of England, 
ii. 437 (2nd ed., 1862). The commentary there is practically identical with part of that in 
Short Studies. Froude’s second example was taken from Wigmore abbey, for which see 
“ 3 Knowles, ‘The Last Abbot of Wigmore’ in Essays presented to Rose Graham (1950), 

’ * Froude (Short Studies, 1. i. 415) wrote of the ‘most lame and impotent conclusion’ 
of the letter, and stated that the abbot ‘was invited merely to_reconsider his doings and, if 
possible, amend them’. Actually, the letter ends as noted above. Neither Froude nor Gas- 


quet, who used Morton’s monition to support contrary views, realized that the invitation 
to a normally exempt superior to reform his own monastery was common form. 
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letter would not have been an easy one. Reference to the Monasticon 
would have given the impression that abbot William Wallingford had 
died in 1484, and that there was then a vacancy till abbot Ramryge 
succeeded in 1492.1 There could therefore be no certainty as to whom 
Morton was addressing his mandate. In due course, however, the later 
history of St. Albans was revealed in part by the publication in the Rolls 
Series of the last abbatial registers and other documents.” The editor made 
no reference to Morton’s letter, and did not succeed in fixing the obit of 
Wallingford; indeed, some of his suggestions only helped to confuse later 
investigators;? but valuable information had been made public, and 
Froude, with this new material before him, took up the story again in a 
long essay on St. Albans.‘ As he made no reference to the Monasticon, it is 
to be presumed that he did not consult it, nor did he show any acquaintance 
with Riley’s introductions and notes; consequently, he was not troubled 
by the problems of Wallingford’s obit, and rightly saw in him the abbot 
addressed by Morton. Accepting as true the whole story of Wallingford’s 
early dishonesty as described in the Register of abbot Whethamstede, he 
approached the episode of the mandate with still greater indignation than 
before. Perhaps he did not re-read the document very carefully; in any 
case, Morton, whose future eminence Froude now anticipated in his style, 
was represented as proceeding against the abbot at the direct command of 
the Pope, and Froude’s description of the letter would suggest to the 
unwary reader that the charges against St. Albans were the findings, and 
not the first mandate, of a visitation.’ Sodomy is gratuitously added to the 
sufficiently long list of crimes, and acts of vice, stigmatized as incestuous, 
become orgies, which only advancing years prevent Wallingford from 
sharing, and which are localized in the aisles of the abbey church.® After 
this, it is somewhat surprising to note that Mrs. Tout, when contributing a 
life of the abbot to the Dictionary of National Biography in 1899, made use 
almost exclusively of the Registers, gave 1488 as the date of Wallingford’s 
death, and omitted all mention of Morton’s letter. 


1 Monasticon, ii. 206. It is strange that the editors (and, later, Dr. Gairdner) did not 
notice that Morton’s letter of 1490 was addressed to a William, said to have been long 
(diu) of ill repute. 

2 Chronica Monasterit S. Albani: Registra quorundam abbatum, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls 
Series, 28, VI, i, ii, 1872-3). These will be cited henceforward as Regg., by volume and page. 

3 E.g., he wrote (Regg., i. 479, note 2) that Wallingford ‘died probably in 1490’. 

* ‘Annals of an English Abbey’; in Short Studies, third series. 

5 Morton was not raised to the cardinalate till 1493; Gasquet (Wallingford, 78-9) 
makes the same slip, as does also Coulton (Five Centuries, iv. 525). Of the letter, Froude 
wrote (Short Studies, iii. 126-7): ‘Innocent VIII enjoined on Cardinal Morton to visit St. 
Albans and report on it. Cardinal Morton, after examination of witnesses, has left in his 
Register as the result of his enquiry, &c.’ 

6 Ibid.: ‘It was the same William of Wallingford who made the Abbey of St. Albans 
while he ruled over it, a nest of sodomy and fornication—the very aisles of the church 
itself being defiled with the abominable orgies of incestuous monks and nuns. . . The 
abbot himself, too old for pleasures of the flesh, &c.’ For an explanation of the term 
‘incestuous’ we may consult pp. 145-7 of the first volume of Short Studies, where Froude, 
a propos of Luther, shows himself more sympathetic towards a canonical offence between 
persons in religious vows which, he says, ‘was regarded with a superstitious terror as a 
kind of incest’. 
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THE CASE OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY IN 1490 


Thus the matter rested until James Gairdner, when reviewing H. A. L. 
Fisher’s volume on the early Tudors in the Political History of England, 
threw out the suggestion that Morton’s charges were made against an 
unnamed successor of Wallingford, who was in consequence deposed after 
a short reign.! At almost the same time, in the first volume of his Lollardy 
and the Reformation, he took up the point more fully.2 Accepting Morton’s 
allegations as in all respects justified, he nevertheless argued that such a 
state of things was not to be regarded as typical; he then elaborated his 
suggestion of a hitherto unknown abbot between Wallingford and 
Ramryge. This hypothesis was at once demolished by abbot Gasquet, 
who pointed to entries in the Patent Rolls recording the election of 
Ramryge in immediate succession to Wallingford in July 1492. Gairdner 
had barely sufficient time to absorb this and to proclaim Wallingford’s 
death in office as a scandalous instance of the triumph of obdurate exemp- 
tion over the forces of reform‘ before Gasquet published the result of his 
researches in the Vatican archives, which he interpreted as showing that 
after prolonged litigation the Pope had in the end, notwithstanding the 
exemption, empowered Morton to visit St. Albans; hence the fact that no 
deposition had taken place argued that the abbot had been found not 
guilty.65 Once again Gairdner dutifully recorded the new findings, which 
he accepted without question, but drew different conclusions from them: 
Wallingford had somehow after all short-circuited Morton’s powers; it 
was still the crowning triumph of worldliness over religion.® Still unsatis- 
fied, he picked up the affair yet again in his preface to the third volume of 
Lollardy.? Making much of the Registers, he depicted Wallingford as dis- 
honest and perjured from early years; he accepted in gross Morton’s 
charges and suggested once more that the abbot had frustrated the 
archbishop. 

In reply, Gasquet composed a short biography of Wallingford which 
was in fact a eulogy of the abbot and his monks.* He had now come to the 
conclusion that Morton was convinced of the futility of his accusations by 
a unanimous declaration in favour of the abbot by the whole community, 
and had therefore withdrawn without visiting. Wallingford was a great 
and good man, a munificent builder to whom great wrong had been done 
by calumny in the past and malignant criticism at the present day. This 
piece of apologetic was in its turn unfavourably reviewed by Gairdner,® 
who stood to his guns, but failed to expose the radical weaknesses of Gas- 
quet’s treatment. The book was also noticed with some severity by Coulton, 

1 English Historical Review, xxii (1907), 365-6. 

* Vol. i (1908), 269-72. 

> Gasquet in a letter to The Tablet of 17 October, 1908. See below, p. 165, note 1. 

‘ E.H.LR., xxiv (1909), 91-6. 

5 Gasquet, letter to The Tablet of 16 January 1909. 

6 F.H.R., xxiv (1909), 320-1. 

? Vol. iii (1911), introd., xxx—xxxiii. 

8 Abbot Walling ford: an inquiry into the charges made against him and his monks (London, 


n.d., actually 1912). 
® E.H.LR., xxvii (1912), 815-7. 
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who for more than thirty years let it be known from time to time that he 
had a rod maturing in pickle for his old adversary." 

Within a couple of years of Gasquet’s booklet, two new studies of the 
history of St. Albans were composed, unconnected with the controversy 
and with each other. In the monograph of Mr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams 
no fresh material was produced, but the writer endeavoured to strike a 
mean between Froude and Gasquet, slightly in favour of the latter.? In 
contrast to this, the writer in the Victoria County History of Hertfordshire 
showed less sympathy with Gasquet, and in a thorough and scholarly 
presentation of fresh matter threw valuable light on the life of St. Albans 
and its dependencies; these pages, in fact, though not professedly dealing 
at length with the episode of Morton’s monition, are by far the most 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the antecedents of the affair 
that has yet been made.? 


II 

Before attempting to narrate and interpret the events at St. Albans it 
will be well to say something of the principal documents bearing directly 
on the case. They are: Morton’s mandate; the Registers of abbot Walling- 
ford and his three predecessors; a short list of the good works of the same 
abbots, with other details and comments; and the papal documents first 
discovered by Gasquet. 

(az) Morton’s mandate or monition is entered in his Register in the 
Lambeth archives; the volume contains no further reference to the case, 
thus giving a slight presumption that no visitation took place.‘ 

(6) The Registers which concern us are those of abbot Whethamstede 
(second term of office: 1452-65), abbot William Albon (1465-76) and 
abbot Wallingford (1476-92). They are not of one pattern. While the two 
last are official compilations containing little besides original instruments 
and memoranda, the first consists of documents connected and explained 
by a narrative not wholly different in character from that contained in the 
Gesta Abbatum S. Albani of previous centuries. The author, who cannot be 
identified, but who is possibly the abbot himself,5 is often rhetorical and 

1In Five Centuries, iii (1936), 481, Coulton made some passing remarks on the case; 
ibid., note 3, he promised to deal with Gasquet’s treatment of Morton’s letter in his next 
volume; he also treated briefly of St. Albans in an Appendix (ii, pp. 214-6; 254-60) to 
Ten Medieval Studies (Cambridge, 1930). 

® History of the Abbey of St. Alban (London, 1917: but the preface is dated 1914). 

3 Miss M. Reddan in Vict. County Hist. Herts., iv (1914), 403-8. Cf. the same writer's 
articles on Sopwell and Pré (ibid., 424-5; 431). Miss Reddan, so she informed me a few 
years ago, has unfortunately never found occasion to continue her researches on monastic 
history. 

4 For notes on the Register, and Morton’s metropolitical visitations, see Professor 





C. Jenkins, ‘Cardinal Morton’s Register’ in Tudor Studies presented ... to A. F. Pollard | 


(London, 1924), 41 ff. Coulton (Five Centuries, iv. 525 n.) was mistaken in thinking that 
Professor Jenkins’s paper would have given him further light on the papal action in the 
case; the bulls cited there were already familiar to previous writers. 

5 There is a division of opinion on this; Coulton strongly upheld the abbot’s author- 
ship; Gasquet as strongly denied it; the internal evidence from style would suggest either 
Whethamstede or one imitating his way of writing. 
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THE CASE OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY IN 1490 


partisan in his expressions, and whoever he may have been he was certainly 
a critic of William Wallingford, but it should not be forgotten that out- 
spoken and partisan criticism had been a distinctive note of the domestic 
records of St. Albans ever since the days of Wendover and Matthew Paris. 
As Wallingford was an important official even before 1450, the earlier 
registers enable us to trace his career in part, and we should naturally 
look to his own volume for the documents of the episode with which we 
are concerned; unfortunately, the pages that might have contained it have 
been torn out of the Register, as have also the page or pages containing 
an account of his election.? 

(c) The notice of the five abbots, which begins with Whethamstede’s 
first term, and ends with that of Ramryge, Wallingford’s successor, was 
printed by Riley as an appendix to the Registers.? It is a somewhat 
enigmatical document, at least as regards the notice of Wallingford. The 
text occurs in a St. Albans book,? composed and written for the most part 
in the late fourteenth century, in the days, and partly through the personal 
agency, of the historian Thomas of Walsingham. The book contains 
names of monks, confratres and benefactors, together with a list of the 
community in 1380, during the term of office of the great abbot Thomas 
de la Mare. Several of the notes on benefactors refer to the time of abbot 
Wallingford, and are distinguished by the same emphatically laudatory 
tone. The items follow no logical scheme, and in the midst of the book 
occur the accounts of the achievements and benefactions of the later 
abbots, with which we are concerned. Gasquet, who was followed by 
Gairdner and Coulton, constantly refers to the composition as an Obit 
Book ‘which on the anniversary of an abbot’s death was read out during 
the latter part of the office of Prime.’ This can scarcely be maintained. 
The series of notices runs on in a narrative which is for the most part in a 
single style from beginning to end, with internal cross-references, and was 
clearly designed for private reading,® while the portion devoted to Whet- 
hamstede, besides occupying almost thirty pages of print, is divided into 
two parts separated by the account of abbot Stoke.* It is not conceivable 
that this should have been read out at Prime. On the other hand, the 
elaborate initial portrait figures prefixed to each notice, which are by no 
means contemptible pieces of work for their date, and the careful script, 
seem to indicate that the work was intended to be in some sort a historical 


1 The MS. is Bodley Rawlinson B. 332; the mutilations are at f. 376 and at the end of 
the volume. Professor R. A. B. Mynors has kindly examined this MS. at Oxford. He 
informs me that other pages, not noted by the editor, have been torn out, but that the 
damage gives every sign of having been done at random. There is no reason, therefore, 
to suppose that the mutilation has any sinister significance. 

* Printed by Riley as Appendix (D) to his first volume of the Registers, 451-79. 

3 The MS. is B. M. Cott. Nero D. vii. 25r—68r. 

* Abbot Walling ford, 62. 

5 E.g., Regg., i. Appendix (D), 471: Johannes . . . de quo fit mentio in praemissis. 
Cf. ibid., 468: Haec autem scripta sunt ut Jegant fratres, etc.; ibid., 474: Haec autem 
pauca de gestis ejus inseruimus, ut /egentes fratres, etc. 

* Nine pages are omitted by the editor as having been printed already in another 
context. Cf. p. 472 and pp. 423-32. 
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record for posterity. St. Albans, even in the last century of its existence, 
retained some traces of its old historical and artistic traditions, and there 
may have been more than one such book in its scriptorium, the work of 
the precentor or some other monk, who used official records for a book 
which was, so to say, a private piece of work. The last three sections of the 
account of the abbots, dealing with Albon, Wallingford and Ramryge, 
are each in its way unusual in form. That of Albon is short, and was 
considered for some reason by a contemporary to be in some way incorrect 
or out of place. That of Ramryge is also short, and consists largely of 
conventional phrases borrowed from previous notices. As for that of 
Wallingford, besides being in several places awkward, not to say faulty, 
in construction and obscure in meaning, it contains towards the end a 
date which is irreconcilable with the rest of the document. This occurs at 
the end of the list of the good works of Abbot Wallingford, when a kind of 
attesting clause vouches for the accuracy of all that has been said. ‘This 
bears the date 1484.1 As has been noted, Wallingford lived till 1492 and, 
even apart from this, a reference occurs earlier in the notice to a date 
fourteen years after his election, i.e., 1490.? In addition, the first name of 
those attesting is that of Thomas Ramryge, at that time (i.e., when all 
these deeds were completed) prior; now the name of Thomas Newland, 
Ramryge’s predecessor as prior, occurs as witness to an oath taken in 
1485.3 How the error in transcribing the date came about, and why it was 
never corrected, must remain an enigma, though if the book was only a 
private compilation or a duplicate, it is quite conceivable that an error 
once made might remain unnoticed. In any case, Gasquet’s theory that 
the notice of Wallingford is made up out of two testimonials given by the 
community on his behalf in 1484 and 1490 respectively, rests upon no 
evidence and corresponds to no probability whatsoever.* 

(d) The Roman documents are six in number; five of them were first 
noted, but neither printed nor (in the case of two at least) correctly 
described or interpreted by Gasquet. They are (1) the brief addressed to 

1 The following is the text of the passage in Regg. i. 479: Et in omnium praedictorum 
testimonium, et omnium futurorum exemplum praeclarissimum, nos, Thomas Ramryge, 
tunc Prior, et nos, caeteri patres et confratres hujus Monasterii Conventuales, cunctis 
mortalibus sigillo nostro communi veraciter significamus, et omnium nostrorum unanimi 
et assensu singulorum privata scriptura testamur haec omnia pie et benigniter ab ipso 
Patre optimo hic fuisse completa et perfecta, anno Domini millesimo quadringentesimo 
octogesimo quarto, die videlicet mensis Augusti octava. 

® Regg., i. 477: Paucis post fluentibus annis, id est, quatuordecim. 

®* Regg., i. 274. This was not noticed by Gasquet; in addition, in his not very literal 
rendering of the passage (Walling ford, 30-1) he omits tunc before the word Prior. This 
word seems clearly to set the date after Ramryge’s election—his testimony is of particular 
value (this, it would seem, is the point of the word tunc) because he was prior when 
Wallingford finished the tale of his benefactions. 

4 Walling ford, 55. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the confusion of thought in these 
pages of Gasquet’s book. 

5 Dr. Coulton, as he says in Five Centuries, iv. 788, obtained transcripts of these docu- 
ments from the Vatican archives; these have now gone, with his books, to Chicago 
University. Through the kind offices of Mgr. C. L. Duchemin, Rector of the Beda 
College, I have been able to obtain fresh transcripts, which have been used in preparing 
this paper. 
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THE CASE OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY IN 1490 


Morton on 6 February 1490, ordering him to safeguard the exemption of 
St. Albans;? (2) the reissue of the bull Quanta in dei ecclesia on 6 March;? 
(3) a petition, addressed to the pope on 3o June by the proctor of the 
archbishop, asking for full powers of visitation in face of privileges alleged 
by St. Albans;* (4) a petition, addressed to the pope by the proctor of St. 
Albans on 3 July, asking for the right of appeal to be safeguarded to the 
house, such appeal to suspend any powers of passing sentence against them;* 
(5) a bull of Innocent VIII, Decet Romanum pontificem, of the same date, 
granting this petition;® (6) a bull of Innocent to Morton, dated go July, 
stating that he has committed the hearing of the appeal of St. Albans to 
judges, and reaffirming the powers given by Quanta in Dei cura.® It will be 
convenient to defer a discussion of these documents to a later page. 


III 

William Wallingford, of whose precise age in years and religion there 
is no record, is found as early as c. 1445, under Abbot Stoke, holding the 
five offices of archdeacon, cellarer, bursar, forester and subcellarer.’? This 
in itself, though evidence of the address and practical ability of the young 
pluralist, was a serious abuse in a large community of fifty monks.* Though 
a widespread tendency existed in the fifteenth century for a superior to 
gather one or more of the important offices of the house into his control, 
examples of pluralism in the case of monks not superiors are rare, and when 
we find that Wallingford’s brother Thomas was the abbot’s senior chaplain, 
a suspicion of favouritism is inevitable. In any case, the General Official, 


1 Archiv. Vatic. arm. xxxix tom. 21 f. 235b. This is Coulton’s reference (loc. cit., 
788), which differs from Gasquet’s (tom. 19 f. 270b) and itself differs in style from those 
in the transcripts which I have been able to check. It may be noted that in Five Centuries 
iv. 515, note 17 should be deleted where it is printed. It is in fact a part of note 6 on p. 
510 which has gone astray. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 630. 

* Archiv. Vatican. Inn. VIII ann. vi, Fondo Suppliche Vol. 919 (olim 913), f. 74% (olim 
66). Gasquet’s reference is incorrect and his comment is confused, but in effect he con- 
flates the petition of Morton’s proctor on 30 June and that of Wallingford’s agent on 3 
July. This vitiates his account. 

‘Inn. VIII ann. vi, Fondo Suppliche Vol. 919, f. 71¥ (olim 913, f. 69). 

5Inn. VIII ann. vi. Reg. Lat. vol. 893 f. 1b. Both the petition and the bull are 
straightforward and short. 

6 Inn. VIII ann. vi. Reg. Lat. vol. 884 fol. 127. The operative portions of this bull are 
translated by Coulton in Five Centuries, iv. 523-5; the translation seems accurate and no 
more obscure than the original, where the language is tortuous, if not intentionally 
ambiguous; after repeated re-reading it appears probable to the present writer (a) that the 
judges delegate have not yet pronounced (as against Gasquet’s statement) and (4) that 
no more power is given to Morton than in the two issues of Quanta in Dei ecclesia (as 
against both Gasquet and Coulton). Whatever powers are given can still be negatived 
by an appeal secured by the bull Decet Romanum pontificem. 

7 Regg., i. 5. Wallingford is even alluded to as officiarius generalis, a title strange to 
monastic usage, and perhaps used sarcastically. 

§ Pluralism of offices was a usual item in visitation questionnaires throughout the 
later Middle Ages, and as such appeared in the list of questions given for the use of the 
visitors of Henry VIII in 1535 (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 787): ‘Whether any religious 
person of this house do bear, occupy or exercise more offices than one.’ For almost a 
century able or domineering superiors are found engrossing several offices, but cases of 
pluralism in a subject are far rarer. 
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as the chronicler, not without malice, calls him, had both partizans and 
enemies. The former, when abbot Stoke died in 1451, were for electing 
him abbot, but he refused to stand, and the aged Whethamstede was 
recalled to power; the latter accused him and his brother of embezzling 
750 marks out of the thousand entrusted to them by the dying Stoke, as 
also of amassing private property out of the revenues of the five offices, 
which were in debt after eight years of plenty. Whethamstede, we are told, 
after an attempt, which was only partially successful, to recover the money, 
let the matter drop, and retained Wallingford in office as archdeacon.! 

The account of all this is clearly embellished and rhetorical; it was 
treated by the editor, Riley, and by Gasquet as mere malicious fiction.? 
This it can scarcely be. Names and circumstantial detail are given which 
argue at least a considerable basis of fact. Nor does the retention of 
Wallingford in one of the most important—though not the most lucrative 
—of his five offices prove his innocence. He was unquestionably able and 
ingratiating; the abbot was an old man; and the records of every pro- 
fession where administrative talents are in demand show numberless 
instances of the maintenance in office of an able but unscrupulous man. 
If it be argued that a large community would not later elect as abbot a 
man with a bad record,* it may be answered that in a quarter of a century 
much may be forgiven and forgotten, and that, in addition, even in a large 
abbey men of ability may be rare, while men of both ability and virtue 
may be rarer still. 

During the twenty-five years that elapsed between the death of Stoke 
and his own election, Wallingford continued to hold the post of arch- 
deacon, and he was appointed prior and kitchener by Albon when the 
latter became abbot in 1465.4 He thus held for more than thirty years in 
succession or combination the most important administrative offices of the 
house, and he naturally had a hand in contemporary building operations, 
in equipping the estates and in conducting a number of important 
negotiations. When Albon died, it fell to Wallingford as prior to arrange 
for and to preside over the election. In the event, he himself was elected by 
acclamation without scrutiny of votes and unanimously, or at least nem. 
con. The details of the election are not preserved in full; the relevant leaf 
has been torn out of the register, and the writer of the brief account of his 
abbacy already described embarks upon the narrative, but breaks off 
short without comment. 

As abbot, Wallingford showed all his old ability and dexterity, as well 
as a magnificence in expenditure which gave the church, besides a chantry 


' Regg., i. 117-35. * Regg., i. introd. xvi, xviii; Gasquet, Wallingford, 8-9; 72 note. 

’ Gasquet, Walling ford, 77-8. 4 Regg., ii. 50. 

5 Regg., i. Appendix (D), 477: ‘Jam vero hic dicam, palamque monstrabo, quonam 
scilicet pacto per Spiritus Sancti viam in Abbatem postea electus fuerit. Suscepto 
pastorali officio, etc.’ Gasquet, op. cit., 56, cf. 65, renders: ‘I will plainly show that he was 
afterwards elected Abbot, that is to say by unanimous agreement, etc.’ As he is twice at 
pains to make it clear, by construing pacto per Spiritus Sancti viam=‘by unanimous agree- 
ment’, that he failed to recognize the common phrase quo pacto=‘in what manner’, it is 
probable that he also misread guonam as quoniam, and translated as ‘that’. 
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THE CASE OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY IN 1490 


and tomb for himself, the great reredos which was one of its glories. How 
far, if at all, the commissioning of works of art argues rectitude of mind, is 
a question which need not be discussed here.! In addition, he paid off the 
considerable debt of his predecessor, leaving none himself; to what extent 
this was achieved by raids on capital, such as the felling of timber on a vast 
scale, the selling of long leases and the manipulation of patronage, both 
temporal and spiritual, could be ascertained, if at all, only from compotus 
rolls and other records which are not known to exist. It is, however, very 
difficult to acquit Wallingford of worldly wisdom and skilful trimming 
in his constant reshuffling of the great lay officials of the monastery, in 
the exploitation of spiritual patronage of which the Register shows traces, 
and in the abrupt and inconsistent removal and appointment of priors at 
Tynemouth, Binham and elsewhere. In addition, he appears several times 
in Chancery proceedings charged with fraud and injustice towards lessees 
and testators. There was also trouble at the dependent nunneries of 
Sopwell and Pré, which finds an echo not only in Morton’s charges, but 
also in the early records of Chancery. These have been noted in full else- 
where;? here it is enough to remark that at Sopwell Elizabeth Webbe, who 
had been deposed by Wallingford c. 1485, was reinstated on appeal to the 
Court of Arches, and after suffering, as she alleged, physical maltreatment 
and imprisonment at the hands of the abbot’s commissary, appealed to 
Morton as Chancellor. We can hardly be mistaken in seeing in her the 
source of much of the archbishop’s information about the two nunneries. 
An injured and insulted woman may well have laid about her to some 
purpose with her tongue when she found a sympathetic listener. 

We are probably also right in finding here a clue to Wallingford’s 
motives in seeking in 1487 to obtain complete autonomy for the Courts 
Christian of St. Albans, with confirmation of the tuitorial appeal to Can- 
terbury against the diocesan.* At the same time he applied for the grant 
of a licence for episcopal orders for himself and all his successors, that they 
might ordain all, monks and seculars alike, within the jurisdiction of the 
abbey, which would thus have been invested with all the privileges 
enjoyed in modern times by a missionary abbatia nullius. If Wallingford 
hoped, by this démarche, to take out insurance against the centralization of 


1 Gasquet, op. cit., 2: ‘As the visitor studies this work of beauty (sc. the reredos) he 
must recall the fact that art is a finer and more subtle expression of the inmost soul even 
than words’. Even if we grant this ‘fact’, artist and patron must not be confused. Who 
fished the murex up? And what deductions could be made as to the moral excellence of 
Lord Grimthorpe? 

2 Cf. the article in V.C.H. Herts, iv, already cited. The painstaking and critical 
scholarship of the author have added greatly to our knowledge of the affair, though it 
paid be that she attributes too exclusively to Wallingford abuses which were common to 
the age. ’ 

3 Regg., ii. 287-9. Among the requests made at Rome is one ‘. . . ut fiat declaratio 
super exemptione dicti monasterii, ut poterit appellari ad Curiam de Arcubus’. Miss 
Reddan, art. cit., 407, takes this to mean that the abbot wished to invalidate appeals such 
as that of the prioress of Sopwell, but Dr. Irene Churchill has suggested to me the 
explanation given above (see her Canterbury Administration, i. 427, 460-5, 603). The 
tuitorial appeal safeguarded the appellant from all molestation for a year, during which 
he could prosecute his cause at Rome. It was renewable for a longer period. 
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powers desired by the new king and his primate-chancellor he was to meet | 


with disappointment, nor is it likely that Morton would forget that the 
attempt had been made. 

Wallingford had sent his proctor to Rome in mid-April, 1487; he was 
back again empty-handed on 11 August,’ and on 13 August Innocent 
VIII, by the bull Quanta in Dei ecclesia, gave the archbishop power to visit 
and reform the exempt orders of religious. Being a general measure, this 
did not of itself cancel the individual and exceptional privileges possessed 
by certain houses, and Morton apparently made no attempt to visit St. 
Albans, though he fell foul of the Cluniac priory of St. Andrew’s, North- 
ampton, where two claimants to the office of prior were at odds, and where 
the case dragged on for two years. Meanwhile Henry VII, anxious for a 
still more efficient central control, begged urgently for papal support in 
1489. Wallingford must have known of this, and mindful of recent clashes 
with the archbishop, succeeded in obtaining from the pope on 6 February, 
1489/90, a brief addressed to Morton bidding him protect the privileges of 
the abbey.” Exactly a month later, however, the bull Quanta in Dei ecclesia 
was reissued,*® and it was upon its receipt that Morton gave Wallingford 
the personal warning mentioned in his monition. The abbot countered 
by appealing to the pope in virtue of the special privilege of his house 
exempting it from all visitation save by a legate a /atere commissioned for 
that special purpose. Before the result of this appeal could be known in 
England Morton, on 5 July, despatched to St. Albans the monition which 
has been so often mentioned. 

No information exists as to further events in England, but the story can 
be taken up in Rome. As the dates of the Roman documents will show, 
they cannot have been directly the result of Morton’s monition, nor can 
they in their turn have had any effect upon his immediate actions— 
certainly not within the thirty days of grace laid down in his monition. 
The Curia in which all the Roman documents of this year originated was 


~ 


~ 


that of Innocent VIII. Innocent’s pontificate was in more than one way | 


deplorable; he was without a due sense of propriety, weak, easy-going and 
at least passively venal.* He had now at his court the proctors of one the 
richest abbeys in England, and one of the richest archbishops of Europe. 
The tactics of the Curia had already been seen earlier in the year, when 
each party received a favourable answer with only a few weeks’ interval 


between. Something of the same kind happened now. On 30 June the | 


archbishop’s proctor brought to the notice of the Curia the reasons alleged 


1 Regg., ii. 289. 

* This was one of Gasquet’s discoveries; for his sources for this and other Vatican 
documents v. Wallingford, 50, 52 and 54 (notes). Here his reference is Vat. Arch. Arm. 
xxxix tom. 19 f. 270b. 

8 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 630. 


4 The writer (J. B. Cibo) of the article on Innocent VIII in the Dictionnaire de Théo- | 


logie catholique vu. ii. 2002-3, remarks: ‘II n’y a qu’une voix pour parler de sa faiblesse, 
de sa laissez-aller et de son manque de caractére . . . il accentua donc la vénalité des 
charges de la curie. Les possesseurs de ces offices cherchérent 4 s’indemnifier aux dépens 
du public, etc.’ 
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THE CASE OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY IN 1490 


by St. Albans for maintaining its claim to exemption, and begged for a 
bull giving full powers to the archbishop.’ A verbal reply favourable to 
this petition was given, but no letters were issued for the moment.? Four 
days later, the proctor of St. Albans begged to be allowed to appeal against 
molestation, the appeal to have effect to prevent any sentence being 
passed against them. This was granted by a bull the same day.? Finally, 
almost a month later, on 30 July, a bull was despatched to Morton. In this 
it is stated that the claims of St. Albans have been committed to two papal 
chaplains for decision, and then the document continues, in very involved 
clauses, to renew the powers already given to the archbishop. The bull 
does not appear, as Gasquet and Coulton supposed, to give powers to 
Morton overriding the claims of St. Albans, nor does it state, as Gasquet 
alleged, that the judges delegate had pronounced on these claims.* 

With this, the forensic history of the affair ends. There is no evidence 
to show whether the threatened visitation was in fact attempted.’ Had 
Morton moved immediately after the lapse of thirty days, news would 
probably not yet have arrived of the success of the petition of St. Albans, 
still less of the bull to Morton. Certainly neither the contention of Gairdner, 
that Wallingford obtained a further instrument cancelling the bull of 30 
July,® nor the hypothesis of Gasquet, that the archbishop was convinced 
in advance by the monks that he had found a mare’s nest,”? can be con- 
sidered acceptable. Both are wholly unsupported by evidence and out of 
harmony with what is certain in the case. The indications are that Morton, 
who even in the monition had left loopholes open, and who in any case 
had other fish to fry, realized that he would never get submission from St. 
Albans or full support from Rome and decided, in the cant phrase, to ‘call 
it a day’. The one clear statement is that of the monastic panegyrist of 
Wallingford, who states categorically that his abbot preserved the rights 
and privileges of the house inviolate.’ In any case, no drastic change took 
place,® and Wallingford continued unmolested in office till his death in the 


1 V. supra, p. 160 note 3. Gasquet misread this document. 

2 A note of the reply is on the document. 

8 V. supra, p. 160 note 5. 4 V. supra, p. 160 note 6. 

5 There is no record of it in the Lambeth archives, and neither Gasquet nor Dr. 
Coulton’s searchers, assisted by Mgr. Mercati, were able to find any further relevant docu- 
ments in the Vatican archives. 

. 6 Lollardy, iii. introd., xxxiii : “There must have been one more move upon the chess- 
oard.’ 

? Walling ford, 60: ‘It seems therefore not unlikely that this declaration satisfied the 
Archbishop that he had been misled by listening too readily to evil and malicious 
reports.’ 

8 Regg.,i. App. (D) 478: ‘Atque tandem .. . justissimam victoriam reportavit, necnon 
nostra privilegia omnia illaesa et inviolata cum nostro magno honore . . . servavit’. 
Gasquet’s interpretation of these words, as by no means excluding a suspension of the 
privileges by the pope pro hac vice tantum, appears untenable. 

* There, are, however, slight indications that some measures of reform were effected. 
Thus a new prioress was appointed at Pré, in place of the object of Morton’s strictures, 
shortly before Michaelmas, 1490, and though, as Miss Reddan notes (V.C.H. Herts, iv. 
431), it is always possible that her obnoxious predecessor died just then, the coincidence 
of date is noteworthy. Similarly, a contemporary list of the St. Albans community is 
extant (printed by Pantin, Chapters of the English Black Monks, Camden Soc., 3 series, liv 
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summer of 1492.1 It is perhaps worth remarking that a routine visitation 


by the abbot of Ramsey, arranged while the abbot was presumed to be | 


alive, took place during the weeks of vacancy, and apparently passed off | 


without incident.? 


IV 

After these long preliminaries, it may perhaps be possible to consider 
the monition, which started the controversy among historians, a little more 
objectively. The type of document is common enough in episcopal registers, 
The first item in a process of visitation was the bishop’s mandate declaring 
his intention of coming, and this often contained a recital of the faults of 
which he had heard, and which he proposed to correct. Several such 
mandates survive, and it is clear that a framework of common form was 
filled in as occasion demanded. An interesting case with some resemblance 
to St. Albans occurred at Peterborough, visited by bishop Alnwick of 
Lincoln in 1446. Here the whole dossier survives; the bishop’s very severe 
mandate, the depositions of the monks, and the final deliberations and 
decisions.* Morton’s letter differs from the normal only in its preamble 
citing his credentials, in its unusual length, and in the conditional nature 
of his warning. The language is strong, but so is that of many such man- 
dates; the archbishop, as he well knew, was treading on dangerous ground; 
an appeal against his earlier warnings had already been despatched to 
Rome, and his own proctor had been instructed to press for extraordinary 
powers; he had every reason therefore to make the most of what he had to 
say in order to strengthen his case for interfering; it would be this monition, 
and not the less highly-coloured results of an examination, that would go 
out to Rome as evidence. Moreover, the faults alleged in all such cases 
were not the solemn findings of a court, or even the sworn depositions of 


(1937), 232-4); it does not contain the name of Thomas Sudbury, the monk accused of 
misconduct by Morton, and another holds his office of almoner. It may be remarked that 
Coulton (Five Centuries, iv. 521 et al.) strangely confuses the Thomas Sudbury mentioned 
by Morton with a Thomas Sudbury who was one of the claimants of the headship of St. 
Andrew’s Northampton in the case before Morton at this time. They are certainly 
distinct persons: Thomas Sudbury of St. Albans occurs frequently in the Registers first as 
a simple monk and then as Cellarer and Almoner (2. index of Regg. s.v.). 

1 Gasquet (Wallingford, 61) places Wallingford’s death in June 1492, as the congé 
d’élire was issued on June 2g. As it happens, there is record of a citation to visitation, 
dated 23 May, from the abbot of Ramsey to the abbot of St. Albans. It was received on 
5 June, and the usual certificate was returned by Ramryge, as prior during the vacancy, 
on 15 June (Pantin, Chapters, iii. 223, 232, 244-5). 

2 The fragmentary notes of comperta, printed by Pantin (Chapters, iii. 234) contain no 
echoes of Morton’s charges. We may note that the abbey of Ramsey, whence the visiting 
abbot came, had in 1482 been the recipient of a mandate, not very different from that of 
Morton, from the diocesan, Bishop Russell (printed by A. H. Thompson, Visitations . . . of 
Lincoln diocese, 1. 1, xviii, Lincoln Record and Canterbury & York Societies, 1919). 

3 For this, see the remarks of Professor A. H. Thompson, op. cit., lxii—lxix. The 
Peterborough mandate is there printed; the rest of the process is ibid., part ii, no. lx. 
Of the St. Albans case Professor Thompson observes: ‘Morton’s arraignment of the con- 
vent is in no sense an unique document . . . it is merely a member of a fairly numerous 
class, modelled upon forms which were well known in every episcopal chancery; and it is 
only by a recognition of this elementary point that its real historical value can be appre- 
ciated.’ 
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THE CASE OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY IN 1490 


informers, but the sum of reports of every kind. In all legal processes 
allegations are frequently made, often in good faith, which rest indeed 
on a foundation of fact or justified suspicion, but cannot be entirely 
substantiated in court. 

When the list of charges in the monition is examined in the light of all 
these considerations, it will appear serious enough in all conscience, but 
perhaps not so heinous as when first seen, so to say, in vacuo. The charge of 
simony may have had reference to the manipulation of livings and ad- 
vowsons such as the editor of the Register noted without any thought of 
Morton.! Usury and maladministration are accusations not difficult to 
make against a man who has held numerous offices for forty years, and we 
know that, besides his early troubles, pleas had recently been brought 
against Wallingford by tenants and legatees.? Independent records show 
that the convents were in a turmoil; there had certainly been capricious 
action by the abbot, and if there had also been scandals, it was not the first 
time in the history of the abbey.* The prioress of Pré may or may not have 
been a married and adulterous woman —a complicated matrimonial case 
may perhaps lie behind this charge—but she was clearly undesirable as a 
superior and in the event disappeared very shortly. Of the honesty and 
expediency of the abbot’s methods of balancing his budget there may well 
have been two opinions, and his easy acceptance of the advantages of 
patronage suggests the possibility that he may have tolerated equally lax 
methods among his monks of obtaining office or acquiring licences to hold 
benefices outside.* As regards the general charge of immorality, analogy 
from other cases would suggest that behind a great deal of gossip lay some 
serious failing which would be very difficult to prove in juridical form. 

In short, reflection on the part of those who have become in a sense 
inured to shock by a long study of visitation literature will probably lead 
to the opinion that it is uncritical and unhistorical to view Morton’s 
monition in isolation as a judicial statement of dramatic significance. Had 
he in fact accomplished his visitation, it is not likely that he would have 
been able to press all his charges home in form. To say this, however, is 
not to suggest that they were all mere calumnies or irresponsible gossip; 
still less were they a conventional and meaningless formula.5 There is 
good evidence to show that Wallingford often acted from motives of 
worldly policy, if not with downright bad faith and lack of scruple, and 
there is nothing in the list of his good works that can be used as proof of his 
spiritual sincerity or even of his monastic fidelity. As head of a great 
establishment, it was to his own interest and satisfaction to embellish the 
church and monastery; a higher motive is not demanded, though it is not 


reference to contemporary practice. 

2 V.C.H. Herts, iv. 408, 401. 8 Tbid., 401. 

4 The offence of offering money in return for appointment to office was an old one; 
cf. Pantin, Chapters, i. 17 (1219), 234 (1221). In Regg., i. 146-7, there is a list of monks 
who left St. Albans under abbot Stoke by virtue of papal bulls de promotione. 

* Gasquet, Wallingford, 45, hints at this. 
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excluded, by such achievements. Nor is it intended here to minimize the 
spiritual gravity of the issue at St. Albans; the more closely the whole 
incident is regarded, the graver does that issue appear. On the other hand, 
Wallingford, at least as he was seen to his contemporaries, was clearly not 
an utterly vicious and worthless man of the type of Roger Norreys of 
Evesham three centuries earlier, nor was St. Albans in the degraded 
condition reached by Dorchester in the early decades of the fifteenth 
century.! We are therefore justified in refusing to accept the dilemma of 
regarding Wallingford either as ‘a great and good ruler, a man whose work 
attested the nobility of his character and the greatness of his ideas’ or 
alternatively, as ‘a miserable self-seeker, a liar, a perjurer and a thief’, ‘a 
perjured villain and reckless spendthrift?, who made his community, 
‘men without conscience and despicable hypocrites’,? ‘a source of moral 
contagion to the neighbourhood’.* Rather, he was a man of his day, able, 
clearsighted, without gross vices, adroit, opportunist,‘ lacking in moral 
earnestness, tenacious of the privileges of his house and of his position, a 
figure neither great nor wholly base if judged by worldly standards. That 
he had pledged himself, as a monk, to accept other standards is another 
matter altogether. 

1 V. Lincoln Visitations, ed. A. H. Thompson, ii. 68-78. 

* Gasquet, Wallingford, 3, 4, 28, 69. 3 Gairdner, Lollardy, iii. introd., xxxiii. 

4 The writer of Whethamstede’s Register four times uses the term politicus, politice, of 
Wallingford (Regg., i. 5, 104). 


Note. The bull of 30 July, 1490, is unfortunately too long, rambling and 
repetitive to be printed, or even to be quoted, here, but it is hoped that it 
may be printed elsewhere in the future. Whatever its interpretation may 
be, the general conclusion set out above would not be affected. When this 
article was already in proof, Mgr. Angelo Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican 
Archives, very kindly examined the copy of the bull in the register of 
Innocent VIII. He assured me that there could be no doubt as to its 
authenticity. 
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Literature and Reli gion 


in Eighteenth-Century England 


A. R. HUMPHREYS 
Professor of English, The University College of Leicester 





(i) An Active Faith 


or several decades the reputation of eighteenth-century religion has 
been rising. Where the Victorians saw on the whole only apathy and 
even cynicism, their successors have found that the sober goodwill, 
rising at times to a luminous devotion, which characterises much Hano- 
verian worship still makes its appeal. Yet our conversion is not (and never 
can be) complete, and it is still widely felt that the Victorian indictment 
was right, viz. that the people had forsaken the fountain of living waters. 
At first sight, indeed, there is little colour or spectacle in the Hanoverian 
panorama, except when it reveals the Methodist or Evangelical revivals 
(themselves protests against apathy), or certain great but exceptional 
volumes like Law’s Serious Call (1728), Butler’s Analogy (1736) and the 
works of Berkeley. Even these, standing out as they do against an appar- 
ently widespread unbelief, seem to witness rather to the strength of the tide 
against which they strain than to any general faith. It is true that certain 
merits have long been recognised; since Abbey and Overton’s English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century (1878) and Leslie Stephen’s English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century (1881), the Church has been vindicated from 
intellectual sloth—indeed, the quarter-century from 1714 has been de- 
clared richer in controversial distinction than any equal period in English 
history'—and the charge of spiritual sloth is being countered by the 
publication of ecclesiastical records and biographies. Yet even the better 
Churchmen and Dissenters—with a few striking exceptions—seem to lack 
the touch of spiritual poetry, and prompt us to accept the Victorian judg- 
ment. How far was that judgment true? 

This essay is not an attempt to epitomise eighteenth-century religious 
history but to discover how religion affected writers and their public. It 
starts from the fact that, whatever apathy there may have been, men of 
letters were abundantly concerned with religion, and that writers in great 
variety, including some not usually credited with spiritual interests like 
Waller and Roscommon in the Restoration and Pomfret and Prior among 
the Augustans, busied themselves with religious themes. Prior indeed is 
typical; brilliant in light-hearted social verse, he yet looked on Solomon 

1J. H. Overton and F. Relton, The English Church from the Accession of George I to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, London 1906, 5. 
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(1718) as his most important poem. The public too was vigorously inter- 
ested: ‘there is not any where, I believe, so much Talk about Religion, as 
among us in England’, The Guardian asserted.! The comment was echoed 
thirty years later by the poet Young—‘few ages have been deeper in 
dispute about Religion than this’.? As Swift put it, ‘we have just enough 
Religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us love one another’ ,* 
while Defoe mocked at disputants fertile in dogma and barren in 
charity: 


In their Religion they are so uneven, 

That each Man goes his own Bye-way to Heaven: 
Tenacious of Mistakes to that degree 

That ev’ry Man pursues it sep’ rately, 

And fancies none can find the way but he.* 


A Churchman, in the eyes of a Methodist or ‘freethinker’, was a Laodicean; 
a Methodist, in the eyes of a Churchman or freethinker, was a fanatic; and 
a freethinker, in the eyes of a Churchman or Methodist, was a coxcomb. 
Hanoverian religion was anything but unbroken torpor. 

The appetite for polemics and morality was remarkable. Addison’s 
Saturday lay sermons in The Spectator were widely read (though Berkeley’s 
‘grave discourses’ in The Guardian were not so popular), Butler’s austere 
Analogy went into three editions in its year of publication, and Young’s 
Night Thoughts, almost ten thousand lines of inexpressible tedium, saw ten 
editions in five years. Sermons flowed from the printers: controversies filled 
the land with gesticulating contestants. Nobody, Leslie Stephen once 
observed, could remember the causes of eighteenth-century wars save an 
examinee whose knowledge had not yet begun to leak out, and the same is 
true of its religious quarrels. Yet at the time, as Johnson said of the 
Bangorian affair, they ‘filled the press with pamphlets, and the coffee- 
houses with disputants’.’ A fertile press and reverberating coffee-houses are 
convincing signs of popular interest. 

The Bangorian controversy exploded from a sermon by Hoadly, 
bishop of Bangor, in 1717, alleging that no earthly institution (such as an 
organised church) properly represents the spiritual kingdom of Christ. 
From a bishop this was a startling doctrine and the consequences were 
violent—it has been reckoned that fifty-three writers fired off two hundred 
pamphlets on the subject, and forty years later Goldsmith complained 
that clergymen were still inflicting it on their long-suffering congregations.® 
Another storm arose about the Arian doctrines of William Whiston, 
Newton’s successor in the Lucasian professorship at Cambridge, who was 


1 Op. cit., No. 65, 26 May 1713. ® Night Thoughts, 1742-5, book vi, preface. 

® Thoughts on Various Subjects, in Satires and Personal Writings, ed. W. A. Eddy, Oxford 
1932, 406. 

4 The True-Born Englishman, in The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, and other Pamphlets, 
Oxford 1927, 49. 

5 Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford 1905, ii. 321 ff. [‘Savage’]. 

® The Bee, 17 November 1759—‘Of Eloquence’. 
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LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN I8TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


deprived of his Chair in 1710 for disbelief in the Trinity—incidentally he 
also held that clergymen should marry once only, and it was the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s devotion to this doctrine that jeopardised his son’s marriage, 
since the bride’s father was about to take a fourth wife. On Arianism, and 
Deism, something will be said later. 

When tempers were fed with political as well as religious fuel the blaze 
was particularly fierce—religion and politics were interconnected and the 
precarious Augustan stability depended equally on both. This was evident 
in the famous trials of Sacheverell and Atterbury. The former so immoder- 
ately denounced the toleration of Dissenters that he was impeached by 
Parliament in 1709 for ‘malicious, scandalous and seditious libells’ and, to 
the accompaniment of anti-Dissenter riots, found guilty in 1710. If the 
pillory, said Defoe, were inflicted on all who deserved it, 


There would the Fam’d S{achevere\ll stand, 
With Trumpet of Sedition in his Hand, 
Sounding the first Crusado in the Land. 

He from a Church of England pulpit first 
All his dissenting Brethren Curst: 

Doom’d them to Satan for a Prey, 

And first found out the shortest way! 


(an allusion to that parody of High-Church fury, The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters, which had landed Defoe himself in the pillory). Yet Sache- 
verell’s sentence was so light as to seem a moral victory, and to be wildly 
celebrated by his Tory friends and the hotheaded populace. 

The trial of Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, was not dissimilar, though 
the Whigs now won outright. He was found guilty of Jacobite intrigue, 
exiled abroad in 1723 and died there in 1732. As at the Sacheverell trial 
there were tumults in his favour, and both affairs illustrate the dangers of 
religious inflammation, which was to blaze up at intervals until the Gordon 
riots of 1780 provided the tragic climax. The violence of controversy is 
reflected throughout Swift’s Journal to Stella and Examiner papers,? in Defoe 
and in his adversary Ned Ward’s Hudibras Redivivus (1705-7). 

Polemics can flourish while spirituality decays. Yet if spirituality was 
often, it was not always absent from these disputes—Law’s first work arose 
out of the Bangorian controversy, and Butler’s out of his criticism of Deism, 
the Analogy being its culmination—and in non-controversial matters there 
was much steady respect for religion sometimes deepening into real 
devotion. Burke throws an unexpected light on this in commenting on a 
custom—the Grand Tour—not often associated with faith. Young men on 
their travels, he says, are generally accompanied by clergymen, 





‘not as austere masters, nor as mere followers; but as friends and com- 
panions of a graver character, and not seldom persons as well born as 
1 Hymn to the Pillory, in The Shortest Way, &c., ed. cit., 139. 
2 E.g. Nos. 16, 22, 23, 30, 32, 34 and 4o. Cf. also H. N. Fairchild, Religious Trends in 
English Poetry 1700-1740, New York, 1939. 
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themselves. With them, as relations, they most commonly keep up a close 
connection through life. By this connection we conceive that we attach our 
gentlemen to the church; and we liberalize the church by an intercourse 
with the leading characters of the country.” 


On a deeper level Burke frequently asserts with an earnest passion the 
integral nature of religious reverence to the whole organism of Church and 
State. The eighteenth century was often worldly but it often also en- 
couraged this deep devotion, sometimes prosaic but reliable as with 
Parsons Cole and Woodforde, sometimes complacent yet still genuine, as 
with Addison, sometimes troubled as with Butler, Johnson and Cowper, 
and sometimes passionate and joyful as with Berkeley and Law. 
(ii) Modes of Faith 

‘For modes of Faith,’ said Pope, ‘let graceless Zealots fight’.? An age 
emerging from two centuries of anger saw the folly of dissension. Yet 
dissension itself reflected the importance attaching to faith, and Burke’s 
pronouncement that ‘religion is the basis of civil society and the source of 
all good and all comfort’ would have been echoed by each of the three 
main parties—Churchmen, Papists and Dissenters. It is time to sketch the 
lines of eighteenth-century division, with the proviso that they grew on the 
whole less harsh as the years passed. 

Over the Roman Catholics in England it is unnecessary to linger. They 
were excluded by the Test Act of 1673 from civil and military office; they 
were suspected of Jacobitism and drew as little attention to themselves as 
possible. ‘I had my beginnings among men of a proscribed religion,’ Pope 
told Joseph Spence when speaking of his private boyhood and youth, 
Popular distrust was always latent and sometimes active—the Monument 
(which, Pope wrote, ‘like a tall bully lifts its head and lies’)* bore an 
inscription that Papists had caused the Great Fire; the 1715 and 1745 
rebellions provoked fears of a Stuart restoration; and even Horace Walpole 
smelt papal machinations in a most improbable quarter—‘the Methodists,’ 
he surmised, ‘are secret Papists and no doubt they copy, build on and 
extend their rites towards that model [Rome]’.5 A Relief Bill caused an 
upheaval in Scotland (1778) and the still more violent Gordon Riots in 
England (1780), when London had a week’s reign of terror and the mob 
besieged Parliament, menaced the lives of the bill’s promoters, and burnt 
Papist chapels and the supposedly impregnable Newgate Prison. Yet the 
frenzy died away and another Relief Bill, which became law in 1792, 
granted some measure of toleration. All in all, the Roman Church loomed 
in English eyes as a bogy, but its adherents were a small and peaceable 
minority. 

The relations of Church and Dissent were more intricate. The two 
modes of faith were not always in sharp antithesis, any more than were the 

1 Reflections on the Revolution in France, in Works, ed. F. W. Rafferty, Oxford 1907, iv. 


109 


2 Essay on Man, iii. 305. 3 Reflections, ed. cit., iv. 98. 
* Moral Essays, ‘Epistle iii’, 340. 5 Memoirs of the Reign of George IIT, 1894, iii. 35: 
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two political parties with their ill-defined boundaries, and as with the 
political parties the split of allegiance was accepted with some dismay. 
Before the Restoration the main division—between episcopalians and 
presbyterians—had been within the Church, between the advocates of 
prelacy, ritual and temperate reform, and those of presbyterianism 
(organisation by ‘presbyteries’ of clergy and elders), austerity and 
thorough change, but the decisive break came with the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, which enforced episcopal ordination and the use of the Prayer 
Book, and drove from the Church those who ‘dissented’. Even so, the more 
Latitudinarian of Churchmen, towards the end of the century, hoped for 
renewed comprehension within a tolerant Church, and there is an inter- 
esting account of this hope in Dr. Carpenter’s Thomas Tenison.' Because it 
failed many able men were lost to the eighteenth-century Church, the 
universities and crown offices, with corresponding benefit to chapels, trade 
and industry. 

Within the Church there was much variety. On one wing came the 
Non-Jurors like archbishop Sancroft, bishop Ken, Thomas Hearne and 
Jeremy Collier, loyal to the divine right of James II, unprepared to swear 
allegiance to William and Mary, and the centre of vigorous pamphlet 
polemics. Colley Cibber’s comedy, The Non-Furor (1718), is a stoutly 
Whiggish view of ‘the stiff Non-Juring Separation Saint’ Sir John Woodvil, 
seduced by a ‘vile Nonjuring Zealot’ Dr. Wolf and reclaimed by his 
sensible son. This, it need hardly be said, is a caricature of a devoted body 
of men faithful to a lost cause. Apart from this tiny minority (gradually 
lost to view as the century passed) there were the High and Low Church 
parties which prompted Swift’s High- and Low-Heel satire in ‘Lilliput’ 
and raised hot feelings among theologians of all kinds: 


‘In the shops and warehouses the apprentices stand some on one side of 
the shop and some on the other (having trade little enough) and there they 
throw high church and low church at one another’s heads like battledore 
and shuttlecock.”? 


The High Church upheld the Caroline traditions of Church power and 
prerogative, the Low the Latitudinarian rationalism which played down 
dogma and privilege, and preached mainly a reasonable faith and the 
social virtues: the ‘men of Latitude’ found their programme best expressed 
in Locke’s Letters Concerning Toleration and The Reasonableness of Christianity, 
and their spokesman in archbishop Tillotson. Their faith seems now to 
have an ethical rather than a religious flavour, yet it was then a matter of 
high humanity and of Christian charity, certainly not the less admirable 
because it saw Christian faith in the light of God’s mercy and man’s 
brotherhood. From the time of the Cambridge Platonists through the 
eighteenth century and into the nineteenth it diffused a spirit, at best of 
1E. Carpenter, Thomas Tenison: archbishop of Canterbury, London 1948, 93 ff. 


* D. Defoe, Reasons Against the Succession of the House of Hanover, in Works, Bohn edition, 
1866, vi. 506. 
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extensive charity, at worst of prosaic reason, which was the best possible 
antidote to sectarian strife. 

Of Dissent it is harder to generalise. Strictly speaking, one would need 
to explain the distinctions between 


‘Presbyterians, Arians, Socinians, Anabaptists, Fifth- Monarchy Men, Sen- 
sual Millenaries, Behmenists, Familists, Seekers, Antinomians, Ranters, 
Sabbatarians, Quakers, Muggletonians [and] Sweet Singers.”! 


Excluding these niceties of fission, the main divisions were between Pres- 
byterians, Independents and Baptists. All three went back to Elizabethan 
times or the early seventeenth century. The Presbyterians had cherished 
from the later sixteenth century the idea (triumphant in Scotland) of a 
national church organised not under episcopacy but under the more 
democratic system of presbyteries, and had for a while, in Commonwealth 
days, accomplished their dream. The Independents, descended from the 
Elizabethan Separatists, had also known their hour of glory as Cromwell’s 
strongest supporters, but unlike the Presbyterians they looked not for a 
national church but for independent congregations gathered by the mag- 
netism of direct religious experience. The Baptists, originating in the early 
seventeenth century, prizing adult baptism as the hallmark of the true 
Christian, were fired with a zeal which later brought many of them 
(the General Baptists) into sympathy with Methodism, though others (the 
Calvinistic or Particular Baptists, reserving salvation for the elect only), 
remained for a while aloof. These distinctions are hardly important here, 
but the Particular Baptists deserve the credit of having introduced the 
eighteenth century’s finest innovation in worship—the supplementing of 
metrical psalms by congregational hymns and the establishment thereby 
of a profoundly important body of popular poetry. 

Such was the main, original, constitution of Dissent. Fewer but in- 
creasingly influential were the Quakers and Unitarians. The latter, 
followers of Arius or Socinus in denying Christ’s equality with the Father 
(‘silver-tongued anti-Christs’, John Wesley called them),? gained ground 
as the ‘reasonableness of Christianity’ gradually superseded the faith in 
dogma. Milton, Newton and Locke were touched with Arianism, and 
Samuel Clarke and William Whiston imbibed it deeply. The most notable 
of eighteenth-century Unitarians were Richard Price, the minister of Old 
Jewry whose radicalism provoked Burke into writing the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, Joseph Priestley, the chemist-philosopher, and Josiah 
Wedgwood. Like the Quakers they remained a small sect but comprised an 
intelligent and public-spirited section of Dissent, and their ethical Christi- 
anity bore fruit in good works, out of all proportion to their numbers, in 
England and New England alike. 

Methodism has hardly yet been mentioned, for though it is now per- 
haps the most characteristic example of Nonconformity it was not, origin- 


1T. Tenison, An Argument for Union, 1683, 4. 
2 J. Tyerman, Life and Times of the Reverend John Wesley, London 1878, ii. 12. 
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ally, Dissent. It arose long after the ‘dissenting’ sects of 1662, it was 
frowned on as hysterical by many Hanoverian Dissenters (now respectable 
citizens), and its founders had no intention of seceding from the Church 
which they intended only to revitalise. Yet in effect Methodism became a 
form of Dissent, casting its spell on thousands whom the Church did not 
touch, and the greatest religious movement of the time fell largely outside 
the Establishment. 

There are few greater Englishmen than John Wesley, and to compress 
his achievement into a paragraph is like trying to see the world in a grain 
of sand and eternity in an hour. From his father’s High-Church devotion 
and from William Law’s religious passion he drew a spirit which instilled 
into England and the American colonies a profound emotion, breaking up 
ignorance and apathy and bringing his followers to the most personal sense 
of religious experience. Churchmen and Dissenters had every excuse for 
suspicion; convulsions and apocalyptic frenzies seized the early congrega- 
tions as if with a consuming fire. Yet there was hardly any other channel 
for the sense Methodism was bringing—a sense of the soul’s condition— 
and by great good fortune this happened on the whole not (as might have 
been the case) under the terrible shadow of Calvinism but under the char- 
ity of Arminianism, which preached salvation to all men. The Wesleys’ 
hymns will be considered later; their spirit recalls Blake (much influenced 
by them) as, being asked whether he did not see the sun like ‘a round disk 
of fire something like a guinea’, he answered ‘O no, no, I see an innumer- 
able company of the heavenly host crying “Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord 
God Almighty’’.”! Whitefield, it is true, was a Calvinist, and it was the 
Calvinistic side of Evangelicalism which so afflicted Cowper, but the 
Wesleys announced the comforting faith of salvation for all, and their 
influence is perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon of the later eight- 
eenth century. Yet the movement was not entirely their invention; there 
was evangelicalism apart from and indeed prior to Methodism, as in 
Cornwall under Walker of Truro. Men like John Berridge of Everton, 
John Newton (Cowper’s friend), William Wilberforce, and Charles Simeon 
at Holy Trinity, Cambridge, were moved by a spirit independent of though 
similar to Methodism. By the end of the century Evangelicalism both 
within and without the Church united Churchmen and Nonconformists in 
that powerful religious emotion which meant so much to the nineteenth 
century. 

Though at first Methodism caused alarm, sympathy between the 
various denominations grew by degrees. It was not, however, conspicuous 
in the early years of the century, when the more vehement Churchmen and 
Dissenters entertained for each other feelings such as Blake was to epito- 
mise in The Everlasting Gospel: 

Both read the Bible day and night, 
But thou read’ st black where I read white. 

1 Descriptive Catalogue, 1810, ‘The Vision of Judgment’, in The Prophetic Writings of 
William Blake, ed. D. J. Sloss and J. R. Wallis, Oxford 1926, ii. 353. 
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Swift and Defoe represent this state of things, though not in its extreme 


form. Swift held to a consolidating Toryism of Church and State; most | 


Englishmen, he thought, were for uncompromising churchmanship and 
the belief that 


‘the Church of England should be preserved entire in all her rights, powers | 


and privileges; all doctrines relating to government discouraged which she 
condemns; all schisms, sects and heresies discountenanced and kept under 
due subjection . . .; Her open enemies (among whom I include at least 
dissenters of all denominations) not trusted with the smallest degree of 
civil or military power; and her secret adversaries, under the names of 
Whigs, low-church, republicans, moderation-men and the like, receive no 
marks of favour from the crown, but what they should deserve by a sincere 
reformation.” 


He was strong for unity round a reverenced Church and Crown; like the 
Vicar of Bray in his Tory phase, 


Occasional Conformists base 
[He] damn’d, and Moderation; 
And thought the Church in danger was 
From such Prevarication. 


When ‘faction’ is suppressed and ‘things return to the old course’, then 
‘mankind will naturally fall to act from principles of reason and religion’? 
That reason might lead to dissent rather than to conformity was a thing 
Swift apparently could never see; though far less extreme than many High 
Churchmen he stood stoutly to the right of centre and thought all virtue 
stood with him. 

He loathed Dissent and tolerant cosmopolitan Whiggery: 


“These men take it into their imaginations that trade can never flourish 
unless the country becomes a common receptacle for all nations, religions 
and languages. .. . Such an island as ours can aflord enough to support the 
dignity of a crown, the honour of a nobility, and the dignity of a magis- 
tracy; we can encourage arts and sciences, maintain our bishops and 
clergy, and suffer our gentry to live in a decent hospitable manner; yet 
still there will remain hands sufficient for trade and manufactures.” 


It is an illiberal passage in some ways, prompted by fear of an influx of 
European Protestants if the Whigs were allowed to admit them, but its 
basis is a rich emotional attachment to the poetry of Church and State 
shared, in different ways and without Swift’s limitations, by Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Burke and Coleridge. 

It was not shared, however, by Defoe, patriot though he was, for his 
attachments were to Dissent, toleration and trade. No more than Swift 
does he reveal any real religious experience—each is devoted rather to 

1 Free Thoughts upon the Present State of Affairs, in Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, London 
1907, v. 406. 

® The Examiner, No. 43, 17-24 May, 1711. 

3 Ibid., No. 22, 21-28 December, 1710. 
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religious politics, Anglican or nonconformist. But his devotion, like Swift’s, 
was genuine, and though he gave Harley some time-serving advice on 


‘the way to discourage Dissent he remained a Dissenter himself for his 


soul’s good. In face of High-Church fury he and his fellows robustly cried 
down the Highflyers and Jacobites, and naturally they provoked their 
enemies: 


They made a fearful Acclamation, 
And loudly cry’d up Moderation... 
The Low-church are Prevaricators, 
Proud of the name of Moderators: 

By subtle Arts made factious Tools, 
In short, they’re the Dissenters’ Fools. 


So did a satirist deride them. But Defoe’s pleas for toleration and his 
support of the Low-Church and Hanoverian parties were anything but 
fractious. In a group of pamphlets—An Answer to the Question, ‘What tf the 
Queen should Die?’, What if the Pretender should Come?, and the ironical 
Reasons against the Succession of the House of Hanover (all 1713)—he waged his 
campaign against Jacobitism, as in The Storm he had turned the great 
tempest of 1703 into a divine judgment on intolerance. These quarrels are 
remote now, but then they were matters of life and death—men died in the 
pillory, and an attempt was made to assassinate Defoe’s friend William 
Colepepper. The reign of Anne cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of the violent winds still blowing from the storm-centres of the seventeenth 
century. 

But England gradually learned the middle way. Defoe’s fine apologia 
for his propagandist work—An Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715)—sounds 
a note of reconciliation: 


‘It is and ever was my Opinion, that Moderation is the only Vertue by 
which the Peace and Tranquillity of this Nation can be preserv’'d.. . I 
think I may be allow’d to say, a Conquest of Parties will never do it! A 
Ballance of Parties MAY.” 


The mob was sometimes noisy, but reason spread and violence diminished. 
The old prepossessions remained, it is true: Dr. Johnson was both High 
Tory and High Churchman, and thundered against the American 
colonists for their religious and political dissidence, while Burke was a 
Whig and admired the ‘Protestantism of the Protestant religion’ which he 
saw animating them. Yet Burke and Johnson remained warm friends, and 
as a further siga of tolerance the latter, the typical conservative Anglican, 
was sympathetic late in life with the new Evangelicalism. In the 1790s, 
it is true, a chasm opened between rationalist Dissenters (particularly Uni- 
tarians) and the great body of Churchmen and others, on the subject of 
radical politics; in this case Burke who had moved to the right stormed 

1 E. Ward, Hudibras Redivivus, 2nd ed. 1708, pp. 18, 27. 

“ In The Shortest Way, &c., ed. cit., 193. 
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against radical Dissent as an ally of ‘atheism’. But during most of the obje 


eighteenth century men learned to endure one another and, on the whole, 
to bring their antipathies within moderate bounds. 


(iti) Attack and Defence 


Moderation, however, may look like apathy; it may originate less in 
charity than in heedlessness. Was religion apathetic, careless, and dull? 
Must one support the sweeping indictment which condemns the Church 
as sycophantic and complacent, Dissent as drab or hysterical, and the 
public as ignorant and irresponsible? The devil’s advocate must perhaps 
be heard for a while, though with the proviso that most of what he says 
comes from worried clerics who were anything but advocates of the devil. 

The first objection might be that very dull preaching went on in very 
dull churches. Postponing the question of preaching, one may admit that 
many people find neoclassic buildings less apt to stir religious devotion 
than medieval or even pseudo-medieval; they seem as pagan as the 
fashionable chapel which Pope describes: 


And now the Chapel’s silver bell you hear, 
That summons you to all the Pride of Pray’r; 
Light Quirks of Musick, broken and uneven, 
Make the Soul dance upon a Fig to Heaven. 
On painted Cielings you devoutly stare, 

Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 
On gilded Clouds in fair expansion lie, 

And bring all Paradise before your eye.’ 


Gothic churches are understood to symbolise the ‘Ages of Faith’, classical 
churches nothing but humanism. We see too clearly in these well-lit, 
symmetrical structures. Like Milton we perhaps prefer ‘storied windows 
richly dight’; like Gray, we desire ‘the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault’; 
like Burke, we suspect that the clear and the sublime do not go together. And 
the services that went with these buildings were, we deduce, too prosaic: 
as medieval paintings had disappeared under a coat of whitewash, so 
poetic faith had disappeared under a coat of plain reason. 

To this reasonable objection there are reasonable answers. The church 
had become an ‘auditory’ for hearing the service rather than a setting for 
ritual, a design originating perhaps in Inigo Jones’s St. Paul’s in Covent 
Garden, a simple rectangle with galleries to provide more seats. Wren 
planned his churches by a similar logic, so that every worshipper could 
directly participate in the whole service. The spatial unity emphasised the 
unity of priest and people, and the intention was far from one of pagan 
pomp—it was the reverent desire that the act of worship should be felt 
intimately by each person. The best study of these questions describes the 
better churches as ‘a perfect expression of eighteenth-century Anglicanism, 
its lucidity, its classical view of life, its freedom from cant and humbug, its 

1 Epistle to Burlington, 141-8. 
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objectivity’.' The Augustans built churches as they did because their 
religious emotions were different from but not necessarily inferior to our 
own, and they found a style congruous to their needs, spacious, dignified 
and thoughtful. Berkeley likened St. Paul’s Cathedral to the whole spirit 
and purpose of Anglicanism: 


‘The Divine Order and Economy of the one seemed to be emblematically 
set forth by the just, plain and majestick Architecture of the other. And as 
the one consists of a great Variety of Parts united in the same regular 
Design, according to the truest Art and most exact Proportion: so the other 
contains a decent Subordination of Members, various sacred Institutions, 
sublime Doctrines, and solid Precepts of Morality digested into the same 
Design, and with an admirable Concurrence tending to one View, the 
Happiness and Exaltation of Human Nature.’? 


And in speaking of the happiness and exaltation of human nature Berkeley 
is not making humanity self-sufficient; as little as anyone in his time did he 
forget spirituality, and it is a religious happiness and exaltation that he has 
in mind. Defoe too found St. Paul’s ‘the beauty of all the churches in the 
city, and of all the Protestant churches in the world’, and correlated its 
dignity with the ‘plainness’ of Protestant belief.* St. Paul’s’it is true is un- 
rivalled among English classical buildings, but its idiom is the language of 
the time and the Augustans found it abundantly reverent. Nor did the 
Dissenters think their meeting-houses unseemly, those plain brick boxes 
or severe stucco-and-Doric-columned halls meant for the direct service of 
God, such as still placate the eye in country towns and indeed, though 
drearily grimed, in many industrial cities. 

On the twin-objection, of dull services, it must be admitted that some- 
thing was deficient. Latitudinarianism was the spirit of prose. Swift com- 
plained that the normal Anglican preacher was tedious, and by contrast 
exhibited an abnormal Anglican (‘little parson Dapper’, i.e. Joseph 
Trapp, High-Church-and-Sacheverell partisan) and a Dissenter (Daniel 
Burgess of Covent Garden Meeting-House), both renowned for vehem- 
ence. Church services, Wesley protested, were mere routine, and 
Goldsmith even lamented the vogue of Tillotson’s much-praised style, 
under whose influence ‘the spruce preacher reads his lucubration without 
lifting his nose from the text and never ventures to earn the shame of an 
enthusiast’. Dissenting sermons were not always better; in the middle of 
the century both Church and Dissent were generally respectable and 
generally dull. The evangelical revival, of course, made a difference; on 
30 July 1763, as Johnson and Boswell ‘moved smoothly along the silver 
Thames’ to Greenwich and talked of preaching styles, Johnson praised the 
Methodists and Scots Presbyterians for their vivacity, ‘which is the only 
way to do good to the common people’, and in 1764 Goldsmith’s essay On 


1G, W. O. Addleshaw and F. Etchells, The Architectural Setting of Anglican Worship, 
London 1948, 60. 

* The Guardian, No. 70, 1 June 1713. 

* Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain, ed. G. D. H. Cole, London 1930, i. 396. 

‘ The Tatler, No. 66, 10 September 1709. § The Bee, 17 November 1759. 
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the English Clergy and Popular Preachers contrasted the polite tedium of the 
one party with the fire and zeal of the other. In extenuation one might 
plead that Church and Dissent by forfeiting some poetry had acquired 
more reason, that clerical duties were often done well, and that dull 
sermons are not a monopoly of one age. But that hardly refutes the 
persistent charge: prosaic convention needed the shock of dramatic 
novelty. 

There remains, however, a worse charge—that of worldliness. Some 
accounts of the clergy are worse than worldly: Swift drew his vicar- 
schoolmaster in the seventy-first Tatler, a coarse figure who sometimes 
played bowls while his curate conducted his services, and sometimes slept 
‘sotting in the desk on a hassock’ while the curate preached. Crabbe was 
equally scathing about the sporting parson in The Village who would not 
attend a pauper’s funeral, or the reprobate in Inebriety: 


The reverend wig, in sideway order plac d, 
The reverend band, by rubric stains disgrac’d, 
The leering eye, in wayward circles roll’d, 
Mark him the pastor of a jovial fold, 

Whose various texts excite a loud applause, 
Favouring the bottle, and the good old cause. 


Fielding exhibits his repulsive Trulliber in Joseph Andrews and Thwackum 
in Tom Jones, Hogarth his grotesques in An Election Entertainment and The 
Sleeping Congregation, and Churchill his ‘Atheist Chaplain of an Atheist 
Lord’. In actual life there were men like Churchill himself, the strongest 
satirist between Pope and Byron, and drawn by Hogarth as a bear in 
clerical bands grasping a club and a tankard of ale—a hit at his dissipa- 
tions. Sterne, consumptive and of an electrical sensibility, was not perhaps 
strictly accountable for his somewhat dubious morals, but Tristram Shandy 
is a remarkably Rabelaisian novel for a clergyman and it is not surprising 
that Warburton came to think him ‘an irrevocable scoundrel’ and that 
Wesley, as he told Sophie von la Roche, hoped ‘never to have a Sterne 
amongst the seven hundred clerics of his community’.? Less eccentric but 
still hardly commendable were easy-going men like Edmund Pyle, royal 
chaplain and prebendary of Winchester, who remarked that ‘the life of a 
prebendary is a pretty easy way of dawdling away one’s time; praying, 
walking, visiting; and as little study as the heart could wish’,* or Corn- 
wallis, a man of the world whose magnificent entertainments were reproved 
by George II as ‘levities and vain dissipations’, yet who became Arch- 
bishop in 1768. As for men like Swift, Hoadly and Warburton, though they 
clearly felt they were doing their duty by the Church, they conceived it to 
lie rather in controversy than in peace-making. 

The higher Church preferments were part of politics, and the alter- 

1 Op. cit., 177-82. 


? Sophie von la Roche, Sophie in London, 1786, London 1933, 78. 
3 N. Sykes, Church and State in England in the XVIIIth Century, Cambridge 1934, 185-6. 
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nations of Whigs and Tories swayed the bench of bishops this way and that. 
Behind this partisanship there was something religious—a concern for the 
honourable estate of the Church on the Tory side, and for liberalism to- 
wards Dissent on the Whig. But in the foreground these decent motives 
were hidden by political opportunism. A striking instance of religious 
politics was the help Walpole received from his Whig bishops in 1733, 
when, in two critical divisions, twenty-four out of the twenty-five bishops 
who voted suppo-ted him, enabling him to win the day by a single vote. 
Such a performance might conceivably reflect a conscientious conviction, 
but it looked remarkably like service for favours received. 

Preferment moreover was unsystematic, with gross favouritism on one 
hand and gross neglect on the other. Hoadly, by vigorously propagating 
the principles of 1688, flattering George I and taking a strong line against 
Atterbury, garnered from successive Whig ministries the sees of Bangor 
(1715)—which he never visited—Hereford (1721), Salisbury (1723) and 
the valuable Winchester (1734). More remarkable was the career of 
Brownlow North, younger half-brother of Lord North who was Prime 
Minister from 1770 to 1781, and as Lord North was a Tory it cannot be 
said that only the Whigs took their responsibilities lightly. Brownlow 
became a canon in 1768 at twenty-seven, dean of Canterbury at twenty- 
nine and bishop of Coventry at thirty. Even an unsqueamish age found 
this surprising, and Lord North is said to have rejoined that Brownlow was 
indeed rather young but that if he were kept waiting he might no longer 
have a Prime Minister for his brother. Lord North in fact remained in 
office and continued his fraternal care: Brownlow was translated to 
Worcester in 1774 and in 1781 to Winchester, the wealthiest see after 
Canterbury and Durham, where his income of £5,000 was worth in 
modern terms about four times as much. Surviving there for thirty-nine 
years he netted in all, in modern values, well over £750,000. Happily he 
was a good and generous man, popular in his diocese; he founded char- 
ities and raised large sums for church building. But no more than Lord 
North was he averse from favouritism; he made his elder son master of St. 
Cross Hospital, his younger son prebendary of Winchester, and the latter’s 
son (also named Brownlow) registrar of the diocese (a sinecure) at the 
somewhat remarkable age of seven. 

At the other extreme there were poor curates, poor parsons, and even 
poor bishops. Curates were paid in general between £30 and £40 a year— 
Fielding’s Abraham Adams has £23 for himself, his wife, and six children. 
Even the benefices were often miserable; in the early eighteenth century 
more than half were under £50 a year. Goldsmith’s parson in The Deserted 
Village is, we recall, ‘passing rich on forty pounds a year’, and the Vicar of 
Wakefield holds one living of £35 and then moves to another of £15 which 
he supplements by farming. In the twenty-second Examiner Swift spoke of 
the clergy as ‘groaning everywhere under the weight of poverty, oppression, 
contempt and obloquy’ until Queen Anne’s bounty relieved them. Soon 
afterwards The Guardian (No. 65) felt bound to ask: 
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‘How is it possible for a Gentleman under the Income of fifty Pounds a 
Year, to be attentive to sublime Things? . . . Power and Commandment to his 
Ministers to declare and pronounce to his People is mentioned with a very un- 
regarded Air, when the Speaker is known in his private Condition to be 
almost an Object of their Pity and Charity.’ 


Mandeville’s Grumbling Hive (1705) contrasted wealthy but lazy vicars, 


with all the Graces 
Of Health and Plenty in their Faces, 


with the ‘holy Drudges’ their ill-paid curates.! Churchill described himself 
as 


Condemn’d (whilst proud and pamper’d sons of lawn 
Cramm’d to the throat, in lazy plenty yawn) 

In pomp of rev’rend beggary to appear, 

To pray, and starve, on forty pounds a_year.* 


Much was done—necessarily—to raise poor stipends by the holding of 
pluralities, but the normal eighteenth-century cleric remained in moderate 
or worse than moderate position, respected in the varying degrees which 
his own worth merited and the civility or boorishness of his parishioners 
prompted. At his worst he might be a Trulliber: at his best he might, in 
his humbler situation, imitate the greater divines and spread humanity in 
his parish. The ordinary clergy were truly a part of their times, not 
markedly above their fellows in social standing, somewhat superior in 
learning and conduct but, for both evil and good, little separated from the 
mass of the people. They fished, shot, hunted, farmed and marketed with 
their neighbours, and on Sunday assumed a degree of extra dignity and 
preached to them. They were too often ill-paid or ill-qualified, but if not 
always invested with the reverence which the nineteenth century thought 
proper (and which prevailed in Scotland from the days of John Knox) yet 
they included many excellent parish priests and Dissenting ministers—and 
a non-specialised relationship of church and people is not a bad thing. 

The clergy, on the whole, spread a touch of civilisation: is it not a good 
thing, Swift asked ironically in the Argument Against Abolishing Christianity, 
‘to have one literate man in each parish?’ Thomas Percy, famous for the 
Reliques of Antient English Poetry (1765), observed to Dr. Johnson that one 
could tell ‘whether or no there was a clergyman resident in a parish by the 
civil or savage manner of the people’, and Johnson quoted the remark toa 
discouraged young parson who had written to him.’ ‘A clergyman’s dili- 
gence,’ Johnson added, ‘always makes him venerable’, and his parish 
would be the better in manners for his presence. Addison’s 112th Spectator 
is a pleasant picture of social civility; ‘the whole village . . . with their best 
faces and in their cleanliest habits’ meet each Sunday ‘to converse with one 

1 The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye, Oxford 1924, i. 21. 


® The Author, 347-50. 
3 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, revised L. F. Powell, Oxford 1934, iii. 437. 
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another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties explained to them, and 
join together in adoration of the Supreme Being’. Country Sundays have 
changed, in essence, but little. Sir Roger de Coverley’s clergyman is the 
true shepherd of such a flock, a sensible man, good in scholarship, handy 
at backgammon, and judicious in choosing his sermons from the published 
works of eminent divines. Good instruction is what he purveys, with no 
nonsense about original composition. The Vicar of Wakefield is equally 
companionable with his parishioners, and when he moves from his first to 
his second cure the neighbourhood comes to greet him, ‘dressed in their 
finest clothes and preceded by a pipe and tabor’.! In actual life, diaries 
such as William Cole’s, of Bletchley, and Parson Woodforde’s, are records 
of honest lives devoted to their country charges; and Pastor Moritz 
describes a country Sunday at Nettlebed in Oxfordshire, with the congre- 
gation singing, as in Hardy, to the music of the village players: 


‘The service was now pretty well advanced, when I observed some little 
stir in the desk; the clerk was busy, and they seemed to be preparing for 
something new and solemn; and I also perceived several musical instru- 
ments. The clergyman now stopped and the clerk said, in a loud voice, 
“Let us sing to the praise and glory of God, the forty-seventh psalm.” 

I cannot well express how affecting and edifying it seemed to me, to 
hear this whole, orderly and decent congregation, in this small country 
church, joining together, with vocal and instrumental music, in praise of 
their Maker. It was the more grateful, as having been performed not by 
mercenary musicians, but by the peaceful and pious inhabitants of this 
sweet village. I can hardly figure to myself any offering more likely to be 
grateful to God.”* 


Through all this worship there runs the kind of religious feeling which still 
rules in quieter districts—a steady element in normal life, not unworldly, 
not mystical or intense, but taken naturally, and for granted. It has limi- 
tations, admittedly, as Parson Adams found when he questioned the inn- 
keeper about the salvation of his soul.—‘Faith, master,’ replied the host, 
‘I never once thought of that; but what signifies talking about matters so 
far off?’? The answer, however distressing to Adams, is as natural as any 
that Hardy’s countrymen might give; it reflects a religious life as un- 
excitingly normal as the process of the crops, and sunshine and rain in due 
season. 

Yet this sensible religion, it may be objected, omits everything of 
importance; it impresses neither those to whom religion means much, nor 
those to whom it means little. Like the Laodiceans, it is neither hot nor 
cold, and knows not that it is ‘wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked’. Was Georgian religion mere complacency? 

It did, certainly, anticipate Talleyrand’s warning against excessive 
zeal, but stability was newly-won and still precarious. ‘Enthusiasm’ did 


1 Goldsmith, op. cit., chapter iv. 
® Travels of Carl Philipp Moritz (1782), repr. London 1924, 135-6. 
® Fielding, Joseph Andrews, Bk. ii. ch. 3. 
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indeed seem, in Butler’s famous phrase to Wesley, ‘a horrid thing, Sir, 
a very horrid thing’, and only a fanatic would revive it. Samuel Butler and 
Abraham Cowley, those forerunners of the eighteenth century, had flayed 
the extremists, the former in the fantastic Puritan Hudibras, the latter in 
The Character of a Holy Sister; so had Dryden; so had Addison, denouncing 
‘false zealots in religion’ including those whose zeal is for atheism.! Field- 
ing, through the mouth of Adams, rejected ‘nonsense and enthusiasm’; 
John Shebbeare spoke of ‘swivel-headed bigots or fallacious free-thinkers’*; 
and Johnson deplored Milton’s polemics, wrote of Puritan rigour in the 
Life of Butler as an almost incomprehensible thing, and in the Dictionary 
defined enthusiasm as ‘a vain confidence of divine fervour or communi- 
cation’. Some of this is regrettable but all of it was natural; to be moderate 
was not to shirk but to seek the truth. William Law was anything but a 
Latitudinarian, yet he like others lamented the sectarian zeal which had 
split the Church: 


‘Christendom, full of the nicest Decisions about Faith, Grace, Works, 
Merits, Satisfaction, Heresies, Schisms, &c., is full of all those evil ‘Tempers 
which prevailed in the Heathen World.’ 


Latitudinarian tolerance seemed the dawn of a new and saner age; it 
appeared to omit only the unessentials of faith. To avoid extremes is the 
English way and it is not always a sign of complacency or cowardice. The 
eighteenth century was often self-satisfied in its beliefs, but the terms in 
which such men as Swift, Fielding (in his anti-Stuart Champion and Jaco- 
bite’s Fournal) and Burke (in the Reflections and the Speech on the Arm 
Estimates) defend their position are those of confident and vigorous men 
to whom extremes appear to be not Quixotic gallantry but dangerous 
folly. 

One more accusation, a grave one, must now be considered. It is that 
Hanoverian religion—in particular but not exclusively the Church— 
stands convicted by its own defenders, that it suffered from a spiritual 
anaemia about which there is abundant testimony. Swift’s Argument 
Against Abolishing Christianity is a virtuoso’s exercise in irony, but even so its 
tenour cannot, one feels, to any large extent be discounted. Swift does not 
intend, he explains, to advocate real Christianity—that would indeed be 
‘a wild Project; it would . . . destroy at one Blow all the wit, and half the 
Learning, of the Kingdom’. He pleads only for nominal Christianity which 
not only deters nobody from his vices but even heightens the pleasure of 
vice by the relish of hypocrisy. Religion is of practical use—it keeps the 
masses obedient, gives freethinkers an easy butt and gratifies our Conti- 
nental allies. Surely, Swift concludes, even the most graceless must think 
this convenient veneer worth preserving? However ironic this may be, its 
diagnosis is not reassuring. Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge (1710) 
passionately opposes ‘the absurdities of every wretched set of Atheists’ 


1 The Spectator, Nos. 185, 186, 3-4 Oct. 1711. 
2 Letters on the English Nation by Batista Angeloni (pseud.) 1756 (2nd ed.), i. 128. 
3 Address to the Clergy, 1764. (2nd ed.), 58. 
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(Section XCII), and the twenty-first Guardian (4 April 1713) speaks of ‘a 
prevailing Torrent of Vice and Impiety’. John Byrom wrote to his sister 
Phoebe, on 18 February 1729, that he had bought Law’s Serious Call but 
that his friends were crying it down—‘Mr. Law, and Christian Religion, 
and such things . . . are mightily out of fashion at present’.1 And Butler’s 
‘Advertisement’ to the Analogy (1736) is a well-known and sombre com- 
ment on the times: 


‘It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of enquiry; but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in 
the present age, this were an agreed point among people of discernment; 
and nothing remained, but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted 
the pleasures of the world.’ 


In 1737 Butler’s friend Secker became Bishop of Oxford, and it cannot be 
mere coincidence that his first charge to his clergy (1738) is almost an echo 
of these words. And Butler’s own charge, to the clergy of Durham in 1751, 
speaks of ‘a general decay of religion’ and of a positive zeal for infidelity, 
‘truly for nothing, but against everything that is good and sacred among us’. 

These protests, it will be agreed, are serious, but any age might be 
proved irreligious with no more trouble than has gone to the collecting of 
them—that is, with very little trouble at all. Was spiritual decay then 
unduly prominent? 

On the whole, the ordinary man of any age is neither very religious nor 
very irreligious, and in all probability this was so in the eighteenth century. 
In The Evidences of Christianity (1794) Paley sensibly remarks that the 
influence of religion is a private thing, that it 


‘operates most upon those of whom history knows the least; upon fathers 
and mothers in their families, upon men-servants and maid-servants, upon 
the orderly tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufacturer at his loom, 
the husbandman in his fields.”® 


Among such people it is not likely that the variations from age to age will 
be spectacular. The trouble lay not in the middle levels but on the lowest 
and the highest; two classes were perceptibly at fault. 

One was the very poor. Developing a social conscience as it did, the 
age came to realise the brutal misery in which the poorest of the poor 
lived: Wesley found the colliers at Kingswood ‘one remove from the beasts 
that perish’. In such circumstances complete ignorance of religion was 
natural, and the fact that the century awoke with a shock to the conse- 
quences of poverty is not to its religious discredit. 

The other class was that of the social sophisticate, sometimes but not 
always identical with the ‘freethinker’. Polite society is seldom very 
religious, and as polite society under the Georges was very prominent (if 


1 Fohn Byrom: Selections from his Journals and Papers, ed. H. Talon, London 1950, 105. 
2 Op. cit., Pt. iii. ch. vii. 3 Journal, 27 November 1739. 
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not always very polite) its indifference was a source of concern. In the 
sixth Spectaior Steele declares that ‘the affectation of being gay and in 
fashion has very near eaten up our good sense and religion’. Law writes the 
Serious Call, he avers, because ‘this polite age of ours’ has scared many away 
from any sign of devotion; and Swift’s Letter of Advice to a Young Poet speaks 
of the current distaste for anything so unmodish as religious belief, since 
‘our Poetry of late has been altogether disengag’d from the narrow Notions 
of Virtue and Piety’. Young likewise spurns the disturbing heterodoxy of 
‘wit’ in favour of the solid orthodoxy of ‘sense’, though he makes much 
heavier weather of it than does Swift.* 

The polite world being supercilious, therefore, religion had to be 
recommended in terms it might understand. It might be put, for instance, 
as a matter of good taste—Steele does so in The Christian Hero (1701), he and 
Addison in their periodicals, and Shaftesbury in the Characteristicks (1711). 
The Guardian No. 21 points out that the infallible Tillotson had praised the 
Bible’s style more than Virgil’s, and No. 86 raises The Book of job above 
Homer and Virgil; not to appreciate the Bible is to lack ‘the best Taste 
and best Sense a Man can have’, and The Guardian anticipates the day 


‘when it shall be as much the Fashion among Men of Politeness to admire . 


a Rapture of St. Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or Horace; and to see 
a well-dressed young Man produce an Evangelist out of his Pocket and be 
no more out of Countenance than if it were a Classick printed by Elzevir.’ 


The connoisseur, it is clear, might read his Bible without harming his taste. 
Religious and moral truths, moreover, were to be conveyed by the 
politest of means—by urbane ridicule of irreligion. Shaftesbury was the 
advocate of this principle, and Addison followed him. The heretic would 
be bantered into faith, the man of vice reformed through his fear of 
laughter. So, said Addison in The Spectator (No. 445), ‘I have set up the 
immoral man as the object of derision.’ Ridicule, it is true, was a weapon 
the infidel could use too, and Mandeville, Hume and Gibbon did so to the 
exasperation of the righteous; ‘the truth’ was not a monopoly. But the 
store set by ridicule was the sign both of less vehement tempers and of the 
gentlemanly taste which preferred rapiers to cudgels. And if it were 
fashionable to be heterodox, it was still a fashion which had its drawbacks 
even in worldly terms; Chesterfield himself, the virtuoso of the graces, was 
severe upon infidelity and polite towards religion, though in suavely ambi- 
guous terms which relegated it rather to the status of a social guarantee: 


‘Depend upon this truth, That every man is the worse looked upon, and 
the less trusted, for being thought to have no religion; in spite of all the 
pompous and specious epithets he may assume, of esprit fort, freethinker, 
or moral philosopher; and a wise atheist (if such a thing there is) would, 
for his own interest and character in the world, pretend to some religion.’® 


1 Op. cit., in Satires and Personal Writings, ed. W. A. Eddy, Oxford, 1932, 37. 
® Night Thoughts, viii—‘The Man of the World Answered.’ 
3 Letters, 8 January (O.S.), 1750. 
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This seems an agreeably frank recommendation of hypocrisy as the tribute 
vice pays to virtue, yet we need not suspect Chesterfield of mere specious- 
ness—he is urging a serious truth in language attuned to the man of 
society. Social irreverence, then, though not universal or widely approved, 
was current enough to seem dangerous, and was to be laughed out of its 
presumption. 

Equally alarming, though not confined to the polite world, was the 
‘freethinker’, a polymorphous nightmare who went under a variety of 
names. Berkeley’s Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732) undertook to 
consider him ‘in the various Lights of Atheist, Libertine, Enthusiast, 
Scorner, Critic, Metaphysician, Fatalist and Sceptic’.! With so large a 
target almost any accusation might stick, and the whole matter reflects the 
difficulty, once dogma is rejected, of settling on a ‘reasonable’ faith. The 
main body of freethinkers was the Deists, and they were attacked in all 
the lights Berkeley mentions and more. They tried to fix the elements of 
religion independently of the Bible and Revelation, because a benevolent 
Deity would surely not have concealed the great truths from all but a small 
proportion of mankind. The first effective expression of Deist views was in 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Veritate (1624); but the real trouble came 
later, with Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious (1696), Wollaston’s Religion 
of Nature Delineated (1724), Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730) 
and Chubb’s True Gospel of Jesus Christ (1738). Despite these references to 
Christianity the Deists were devising not Christian apologetics but proofs 
that unaided reason could find out the essentials of faith. 

There is no room here for detail, but Deism naturally shocked the 
orthodox, whose reaction might be represented by the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s outburst—‘No freethinker shall ever have a child of mine.’ The 
Christians rallied strongly; Law’s Case of Reason is an answer to Tindal, 
Berkeley’s Alciphron is intelligent satire, and Butler’s Analogy is a reply to 
Deism without mentioning it. That ‘free thought’ should venture to discuss 
faith was considered impertinence; Addison reprimanded the ‘bigoted 
infidels’ who spread scepticism,? Horace Walpole listened to the Parisian 
philosophes and then told George Montagu that there was ‘as much bigotry 
in attempting conversions from any religion as to it’, and Burke, in- 
furiated by the radicals, wrote in the Reflections that ‘if our religious tenets 
ever want a further elucidation, we shall not call on atheism to explain 
them’.4 Deism was not, indeed, atheistic; Deists believed in God and his 
benevolence. But such rejection of Revelation, such universalising of 
religious thought, seemed tantamount to atheism. Dr. Johnson, when his 
friend Herbert Croft was gathering materials for the Life of Young, passed 
him information about Tindal, Young’s dialectical adversary at All 
Souls’. ‘Don’t forget that rascal Tindal, Sir,’ Johnson would vociferate, 
‘Be sure to hang up the Atheist’. And that was the general sentiment. 

1 Op. cit., ‘Advertisement’. 2 The Spectator, No. 185, 2 October 1711. 

5 Letters, 22 September 1765. 4 Works, ed. cit., iv. 99. 

5 A. Chalmers, Works of the English Poets, 1810, xiii. 341 fn. 
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The Deists were raked (though by no means without effective reply) 
by guns far heavier than their own. The orthodox blazed away with all 
they could muster—Swift, Berkeley, Addison, Steele, Law, Butler, War- 
burton, Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Young and Burke. They caused 
long-lasting concern—indeed Goldsmith had to suggest, in 1760, that it 
was time to give up the controversy for something more constructive.! 
Through the reigns of Anne, George I and George II there were inter- 
mittent tremors, with a quake of exceptional force in 1754 when Mallet 
published the works of Bolingbroke. These, said The Connoisseur, gave ‘new 
life and spirit to free thinking’,* and Boswell records that Garrick thrust a 
strong anti-Bolingbroke stanza into his poem on Lord Pelham’s death.* 

But the dispute passed away or changed by degrees into different forms. 
Despite the outcry against infidelity, Johnson told Boswell, ‘there are, in 
reality, very few infidels’. ‘Who now reads Bolingbroke?’ Burke asked in 
1790, ‘Who ever read him through?’ The new alarm over irreligion 
centred rather on the scepticism of Hume and Gibbon and on the rational- 
ism of the radicals. Johnson frowned when the name of Priestley was 
mentioned, and walked out of company when Price entered it.6 But the 
monument to this particular phase of the battle is Burke’s, not Johnson’s. 
With deep and full emotion the Reflections upholds the fundamental con- 
nection between Christianity and the nation; Church and State are 
connected in a sacramental bond and the commonwealth is ‘consecrated’ 
by the Church establishment. All who minister in Church and State, 
therefore, have ‘high and worthy notions of their function and destination’, 
and a regard 


‘not to the paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and transient 
praise of the vulgar, but to a solid, permanent existence, in the permanent 
part of their nature, and to a permanent fame and glory, in the example 
they leave as a rich inheritance to the world.” 


Britons are conservative by nature, Burke proclaims, and prefer to main- 
tain an imperfect religion than to tinker with and impair it: 


‘there is no rust of superstition, with which the accumulated absurdity of 
the human mind might have crusted it over in the course of ages, that 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the people of England would not prefer to 
impiety.’8 

Allowing for rhetorical fervour, that was largely true; most men held to the 
old forms of faith. ‘Freethinkers’ and radicals bravely argued an unpopular 
case, and extended the horizons of thought; they were grossly misrepre- 
sented and they deserve gratitude. But the ordinary man held to the 
familiar practice of things, whether in church or chapel, and sympathised 
with the defence rather than the attack. 


1 In On the English Clergy and Popular Preachers. 

2 No. 6, 28 March. 3 Boswell, Life of Fohnson, ed. cit., i. 269. 
4 Ibid., ii. 359. 5 Works, ed. cit., iv. 98 

* Boswell, Life of Fohnson, ed. cit., i. 238 fn. ? Works, ed. cit., iv. 101. 

8 Works, ed. cit., iv. 99. 
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The ‘truth’ about Hanoverian religion will not go in a sentence, but 
the more we understand it the less reason we shall see for broad condem- 
nation. Its various weaknesses were as well realised then as they are now, 
though against a national distaste for change reforms were slow to come. 
Neither Church nor Dissent should be judged merely by its defects; if, 
as institutions, they were prosaic and cautious, they were served by many 
labours of quiet worth and indeed of deep devotion. Vulnerable to attack, 
and sometimes despondent about their influence, they were still defended, 
with more passion than was shown on any other subject, by the ablest men 
of the age. If we are tempted to pass a harsh judgment we might do worse 
than recall that good Churchman Sir Roger de Coverley who, in a 
dilemma, decided ‘with the air of a man who would not give his judgment 
rashly that much might be said on both sides’ .! 


(iv) An Inward Cheerfulness 


The characteristic belief of the time, already touched upon, is that in 
the mercy of God and the duty of benevolence in man. This faith is 
markedly different in tone from that which had produced so much emotion 
in the seventeenth century. Individuals like Cowper, convinced of their 
sins by apparent revelation, could still suffer as excruciatingly as Bunyan 
had done, but in general the age was, like Johnson’s hermit, ‘cheerful 
without levity’. It felt in its faith not so much the ecstatic joy of Cowper 
when his hope returned as the steady joy of descrying God’s beneficence 
displayed at large. Archbishop Herring found comfort in addressing God 
as ‘the Father, not the Tyrant, of the creation’? and though this conception 
was anything but new it achieved a new pre-eminence in the eighteenth 
century. Religion, Thomson assures us, has now become a thing of joy and 
confidence: 


Nor be Religion, rational and free, 

Here passed in silence, whose enraptured eye 

Sees Heav’n with Earth connected, human things 
Link’ d to divine; who not from servile fear, 

By rites for some weak tyrant incense fit, 

The God of Love adores, but from a heart 
Effusing gladness.* 


The stars, in Addison’s famous hymn, sing as they follow their God-given 
paths, and their bright constancy betokens a divine reason. 

The new spirit encouraged a new optimism: God, as Locke said, was 
actively interested in his creatures’ happiness. This faith too was anything 
but new—love has been cherished in. the Christian tradition as often as 
judgment has been feared. But so much stress on happiness was novel; so 
well-designed a universe must have good ends, and what end is better than 


1 The Spectator, No. 122, 20 July 1711. 

*N. Sykes, ‘The Church’, in Johnson’s England, ed. A. S. Turberville, London 1933, 
- 97. 

5 Liberty, 1734-6, iv. 561-7. 
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universal happiness? Shaftesbury followed Locke: so did Addison: Pope 
declared happiness rather than (though certainly not instead of) salvation 
to be ‘our being’s end and aim’.! 

Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination (1744) celebrates in its preface 
‘the benevolent intention of the Author of Nature in every principle of the 
human constitution’, and introducing King’s Origin of Evil (1732) the 
Reverend John Gay, an early Utilitarian, said that man’s happiness is ‘the 
criterion of the will of God’. Not that the old fears were unfelt—the great 
names of Law, Butler, Johnson and Cowper remind us how strongly 
orthodoxy could still press upon the believer. But characteristically it was 
optimism which the century cherished, optimism not without precedent 
but now dominant over any sombre fear of the Lord, and expressing itself 
in the soul’s calm sunshine and a heartfelt joy. 

No doubt the belief that the universe was ruled not by an autocrat but 

a constitutional monarch observing the comprehensible laws of reason was 
not an unmixed blessing, since it might remove God to a distance, as a 
power working not directly as a First Cause but indirectly through 
natural laws, second causes discoverable by science. ‘Philosophy that lean’d 
on Heav’n before’, Pope observed, ‘Shrinks to her second cause, and is no 
more’,* and Berkeley protested against this shrinking, this loss of the sense 
of the numinous: the very uniformity and order with which God presents 
the universe to our minds is misread as the mere mechanical working of 
physical laws: 
“This consistent, uniform working which so evidently displays the goodness 
and wisdom of the governing Spirit whose will constitutes the laws of 
nature, is so far from leading our thoughts to Him, that it rather sends them 
a-wandering after second causes.”8 


Yet in many, perhaps most, cases, an enlargement of mind and elevation of 
spirit followed the scientific ‘proof’ of what Addison calls ‘the exuberant and 
overflowing goodness of the Supreme Being whose mercy extends to all His 
works’.‘ It did so in the case of Berkeley himself; for him, our steady sense 
of the external world is a mark of God’s unwearying creative care of things. 
Asking how an immaterial mind can know the material universe Berkeley 
answers that all our perceptions (including the evidence the senses seem to 
give us from the world around) is directly presented to our minds by God, 
who perpetually creates our world for us in its beauty, order and reliability. 
The ironic result is that men take this very order and reliability as a sign 
that the universe runs itself; only in calamities and interruptions of order 
(what insurance companies unfortunately call ‘acts of God’) do they see 
evidence of divine power. For Berkeley, God is manifested not so much in 
prodigies as in the perpetual stability of things, in the fact that every time 
I open my eyes in a certain direction I see a certain tree, and every night 
I know that day will break the following morning. The passages in which 


1 Essay on Man, iv. 1. 2 The Dunciad, iv. 644. 
3 Principles of Human Knowledge, Part I, Section xxxii. 
4 The Spectator, No. 519, 5 October 1712. 
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LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN I8TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Berkeley praises this divine dispensation, this spiritual motivation, this un- 
remitting fostering care of all creation, are some of the finest prose of a 
great century. Other writers too, without Berkeley’s almost mystical 
intelligence, found reason for joy. Gay saw everywhere the signs of divine 
wisdom: 


Whether amid the gloom of Night I stray, 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving Day, 

Still Nature’s various face informs my sense 
Of an all-wise, all-pow’rful Providence. 


Shaftesbury, following the Cambridge Platonists, spoke of man’s duty to 
be in the ‘sweetest’ disposition whenever he thought of religious matters, 
and Addison recurrently echoed the advocacy of happiness: 


‘I cannot but look upon it [a cheerful mind] as a constant habitual grati- 
tude to the great Author of Nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit 
praise and thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispensations. It is a 
kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we are placed, and a secret 
approbation of the divine will.’? 


Eccentric beliefs therefore were not only unorthodox but a forfeiture of 
happiness, a muddying of the springs of life. Freethinkers, it was argued, 
must be morose because they rejected the idea of a personal God and so 
lost the true joy of the believer. Man loses this joy only, Addison thinks, 
through a sense of guilt, and atheism. Berkeley’s twenty-seventh Guardian 
speaks of ‘those gloomy Mortals who by their Unbelief are rendered in- 
capable of feeling these Impressions of Joy and Hope’. It was a fighting 
retort to the claim that wit and confidence were the marks of free thought, 
and moroseness and gloom those of faith. When Methodism brought back 
the introspection of an earlier age Churchmen could still claim that they 
were the happy ones and only ‘enthusiasts’ miserable (an idea the Wes- 
leyans would fervently have rebutted). Goldsmith has a pleasant Citizen 
of the World paper (No. 106) relating how the new sect ‘weep for their 
amusement and use little music except a chorus of sighs and groans’, and 
how ‘lovers court each other from the Lamentations’. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that an Irish imagination is at work here, but at least the stress 
is on the happiness of conventional faith. 

To imply that for no orthodox person was the world a vale of tears 
would be absurd: moods are controlled by temperament and circumstances 
as well as the trend of the time. Butler’s Analogy is shadowed with the dark- 
ness of life, which reason interprets no better than does revelation. Butler 
speaks of ‘the present state of vice and misery’, and he admits that neither 
religion nor reason can afford satisfaction since ‘satisfaction, in this sense, 
does not belong to such a creature as man’.? Johnson too felt the mood of 
religious dread, and in his review of Soame Jenyns’s Free Inquiry into the 

1 The Contemplation of Night, 1714, 1-4. 2 The Spectator, No. 381, 17 May 1712. 
3 Op. cit., in The Works of Joseph Butler, ed. W. E. Gladstone, Oxford 1896, i. 364. 
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Nature and Origin of Evil (1757) he demolished the argument that because } 


God has ordained pain and evil men should pretend that they are a form | 
of good. Young too was pessimistic; most of the earth, he declared, is | 


savage wilderness, and an apt symbol of man.' And when in 1750 London 
experienced a combination of storm, earthquake and Aurora Borealis 


(acts of God in the popular but not Berkeleyan sense), the citizens forgot | 


that the Deity was the Prime Mover of an Age of Reason, and gathered in 
the fields just as if Enlightenment had not dawned, expecting the doom of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Yet an earthquake is one thing, and normal life another. At ordinary 
times men paid a reasonable obedience to moral duty, cheered by a 
reasonable sense of God’s approval and often uplifted by that ‘sweet 
contemplation’ of which Gay speaks: 


Now night in silent state begins to rise, 

And twinkling orbs bestrow th’ uncloudy skies. . . 
Millions of worlds hang in the spacious air, 
Which round the sun their annual circles steer; 
Sweet contemplation elevates my sense 

While I survey the works of providence. 

O could the muse in loftier strains rehearse 

The glorious author of the universe, 

Who reins the winds, gives the vast ocean bounds, 
And circumscribes the floating worlds their rounds, 
My soul should overflow in songs of praise, 

And my Creator’s name inspire my lays. 


Such sentiments were typical of their time, and they inspired, if less of 
earnest passion than did the sense of mystery and dread, both personal 
serenity and an expansive goodwill towards others. 


(v) Religion and Literature 

How then did the muse ‘rehearse The glorious author of the universe’? 
Did the instinct for faith influence the character of literature? 

To ask this is to ask whether writers were moved by some of the themes 
that most deeply concerned them, and the answer must clearly be that 
they were, that in this supposedly indifferent age religion provided a 
standard of judgment and a mode of expression both consciously and sub- 
consciously important. Tillotson and The Guardian, we have seen, showed 
even the venerated Homer and Virgil to be ‘faint and languid’ by the side 
of the Bible. Familiarity with the Bible did as much as anything, even 
familiarity with Shakespeare, to nourish the imagination. This influence 
was partly rhythmical—no other source could so deeply have affected 
Law and Burke, for instance—and partly concerned with diction and 
imagery, with a willingness to break through the ‘polite’ modes and to be 
passionate and elaborate in expression. Its effect on Thomson was de- 
scribed by an early editor, Patrick Murdock, as follows: 

1 Night Thoughts, i. 285. . Rural Sports, 1713, i. 107-20. 
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LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


‘It is certain he owed much to a religious education; and that his early 
acquaintance with the sacred writings contributed greatly to that sublime, 
by which his works will be for ever distinguished. In his first pieces, and 
Seasons, we see him at once assume the majestic freedom of an Eastern 
writer seizing the grand images as they rise, cloathing them in his own 
expressive language, and preserving throughout the grace, the variety, and 
the dignity, which belong to a just composition; unhurt by the stiffness of 
formal method.”? 





In particular it was hymnody—‘the poor man’s poetry, the only poetry 
that has ever come home to his heart’, as George Sampson has called it— 
which showed this influence, and the eighteenth century, virtually initia- 
ting the congregational hymn, was ‘the Century of Divine Songs’.? This is 
not the place to compete with Sampson’s admirable discussion, or with 
Bernard Manning’s in Hymns of Wesley and Watis, yet even the briefest 
glance must see in the better hymns a range of feeling and a wealth of 
imagery which other poems of the time hardly approach. The hymn as we 
know it is the child of Dissent and its first great writer—Isaac Watts—a 
Congregationalist. It partakes, then, of the personal fervour of early Dis- 
sent and it amplifies this enormously when the Wesleys set to work. 
Methodist hymns are often thought to be gloomy and even morbid, but 
this strain (with a few exceptions) belongs rather to the Calvinist than the 
Arminian side, which delights to celebrate God’s mercy. William Law 
speaks of the joys of psalm-singing, and these joys the Wesleys preserve in 
their hymns, Charles in particular abounding in images of spacious, 
radiant and infinite things like oceans, rivers, water, fire and light, and 
commanding too a concise, firm utterance, strongly observant of line and 
thyme, which is part of his eighteenth-century inheritance.? And though 
he was the greatest he was not the only great hymn-writer of his century. 
Many denominations, many shades of faith whether Latitudinarian or 
Evangelical, in the Church and out, contributed such names as those of 
John Wesley, Addison, Byrom, Doddridge, Newton, Cowper, Olivers, 
Perronet and Toplady—only the most notable of the poets who now and 
then (and in the case of the Wesleys, Newton and Cowper often) achieved 
hymns which are everyone’s heritage. Unlike the polite connoisseur the 
hymn-writer needed no prompting to admire the Bible; its vigour, its 
concrete and picturesque phrasing, its lyrical and dramatic power 
impressed upon him the urgency of its message. From it there flowed an 
oriental wealth of colouring, into hymns like Watts’s ‘We are a garden 
wall’d around’ or Newton’s ‘Glorious things of thee are spoken’, and a 
passion of joy, in Byrom’s ‘Christians, awake’ (which shows what the 
heroic couplet could do besides satire), Olivers’s ‘The God of Abraham 
praise’, Doddridge’s ‘Hark, the glad sound’, Perronet’s ‘All hail the power 


1 Works of James Thomson, ed. cit., 1762, Introduction, iv. 

* G. Sampson, Seven Essays, Cambridge 1947, “The Century of Divine Songs’. 

° Cf. T. B. Shepherd, Methodism and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century, London 1940, 
chapter v, ‘The Poetry of John and Charles Wesley’. 
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of Jesus’ name’, and many hymns by Watts and the Wesleys, Newton and 
Cowper. Others were grave, like Toplady in ‘Rock of Ages’, or optimistic, 
like Addison in “The spacious firmament’ and ‘When all Thy mercies, O 
my God’. 

This is a sparse account of a large topic and it ignores—an inviting 
theme—the question whether literary criteria are relevant to the judgment 
of hymns, which have a special and non-artistic purpose. Still, amenable 
or not to literary criticism, the hymn has much to reveal about its time, 
and its character extends into other poems not themselves hymns. In the 
eighteenth century these include Watts’s vehement Ode on the Day of 
Judgment (the most passionate sapphics in English) and pre-eminently 
Smart’s Song to David, which peals like the clash of bells or organs played 
at a thanksgiving. Smart is often spoken of as sui generis, and so he is in the 
degree to which his imagination rises, his verse pounds with excitement 
and his images have a Biblical passion. But his poem is only the crowning 
triumph of a flourishing mode, and nothing in it is surprising except its 
genius. 

In ways less directly Biblical, religion enriched literature with its own 
sense of values, values which writers and readers were readier to recognise 
than our common conceptions of the age would suggest. Sophisticated 
breakfast tables, one might imagine, would hardly welcome in their 
periodicals such things as versified Biblical texts, Addison’s and Watts’s 
hymns, and Pope’s Messiah (which Steele introduced as by ‘a great genius 
. .. who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the praise of his Maker’), yet 
The Spectator did not hesitate to provide them, together with much other 
improving matter. The journals abounded in lay sermons and moral dis- 
courses: Addison in particular made it his mission to promote a religious 
spirit. For this above all Swift and Pope praised him, Somervile asserted 
that ‘presumptuous Folly blush’d and Vice withdrew’? and Tickell averred 
that now, instead of rejoicing at infidelity, 


the rash fool who scorn’d the beaten road 
Dares quake at thunder, and confess his God.* 


Not all the essays which produced this gratifying effect are palatable 
now, but some are still humanely persuasive and dignified. They plead the 
social virtues—good nature, benevolence, forbearance—and the Christian 
virtues—faith, hope, charity. One might cite for example the 413th 
Spectator, one of Addison’s famous series on “The Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation’, which takes on a characteristic illumination of religious gratitude. 
God encourages man to explore the universe by giving him pleasure in 
what is new, makes the sexes mutually attractive to perpetuate life, and 
inspires a general enjoyment of beautiful things, in order 


‘that he might render the whole creation more gay and delightful. He has 


1 The Spectator, No. 378, 14. May 1712. 
? “To Mr. Addison’ in A. Chalmers, Works of the English Poets, 1810, xi. 190. 
3 ‘To the Supposed Author of The Spectator’, ibid., xi. 101. 
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given almost everything about us the power of raising an agreeable idea in 
the imagination, so that it is impossible for us to behold his works with 
coldness or indifference, and to survey so many beauties without a secret 
satisfaction or complacency.’ 


Such themes appear again and again—themes of the soul’s improvement,’ 
of divine beneficence,* and of immortal happiness within the reach of all. 
Berkeley is stirred to an admirable eloquence by religious meditation, by 
his conception that ‘all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a 
word all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world’ are 
thoughts in the mind of God,‘ and in Law there co-exist the religious senses 
of sin and of ecstatic happiness: 


‘If any one would tell you the shortest, surest way.to all happiness, and all 
perfection, he must tell you to make a rule to your self, to thank and praise 
God for every thing that happens to you. For it is certain, that whatever seeming 
‘calamity happens to you, if you thank and praise God for it, you turn it 
into a blessing. Could you therefore work miracles, you could not do more 
for yourself, than by this thankful spirit, for it heals with a word speaking, 
and turns all that it touches into happiness.” 


In such writing there is a particular dimension—that of a scale of 
supramundane values. Such a scale provides the background against which 
Swift pillories hypocrisy in the Argument against Abolishing Christianity, and 
it inspires that impressive under-throb of rhythm which marks the end of 
Addison’s Westminster Abbey paper. It appears with beautiful gravity in 
Cowper, in his feeling that the world is being weighed in the balance of 
religion and that its cares—commerce, business, diversion—are mere dis- 
tractions from man’s fundamental search. It develops in Johnson’s criti- 
cism a magnificence of evaluation which convinces him that neither 
criticism nor literature is the most important thing in life—nor, indeed, is 
the daily experience of life itself. The most important thing for Johnson 
goes beyond criticism and literature, even beyond the experiences (though 
not the duties) of life itself; it is that man’s truest concerns are religious. 
Divine themes, he declares, are indeed often too high for poetry; in the 
Life of Waller he speaks of the poet’s difficulties when faced with higher 
subjects than poetry can attain. In the Life of Young he accounts for the 
failure of Young’s Last Day on the grounds that its very subject ‘makes 
every man more than poetical’ and inspires ‘a general obscurity of sacred 
horror that . . . disdains expression’. Paradise Lost, however, he admits to 
have risen to the height of its great argument, and his emotions on its 
theme are expressed in a passage which rings with something of the 
seventeenth century’s magic and shows what resonance could be sounded 
in the eighteenth by the enormous prospect of religious beliefs: 


1 The Spectator, No. 111, 7 July 1711. 


? Ibid., No. 543, 22 November 1712. 3 Tbid., No. 600, 29 September 1714. 
‘ Principles of Human Knowledge, ed. cit., Pt. I, para. 6. 
5 Serious Call, 1728, 279. 6 The Spectator, No. 26, 30 March 1711. 
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‘We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam’s disobedience: we all sin like 
Adam, and like him must all bewail our offences: we have restless and 
insidious enemies in the fallen angels, and in the blessed spirits we have 
guardians and friends; in the Redemption of mankind we hope to be in- 
cluded; in the description of heaven and hell we are surely interested, as 
we are all to reside hereafter either in the regions of horrour or of bliss.” 


One of his finest meditations is the end of his last Idler, in the Holy Week 
of 1760. It is a passage—one single magnificent sentence—which must be 
quoted, despite its length; indeed, in its length sustained by its majestic 
deliberation there lies its very quality: 


‘As the last Jdler is published in that solemn week which the Christian 
world has always set apart for the examination of the conscience, the 
review of life, the extinction of earthly desires and the renovation of holy 
purposes; I hope that my readers are already disposed to view every inci- 
dent with seriousness, and improve it with meditation; and that, when 
they see this series of trifles brought to a conclusion, they will consider 
that, by outliving the Jdler, they have passed weeks, months and years 
which are no longer in their power; that an end must in time be put to 
everything great, as to everything little; that to life must come its last hour, 
and to this system of being its last day, the hour at which probation ceases 
and repentance will be in vain; the day in which every work of the hand, 
and imagination of the heart, shall be brought to judgment, and an ever- 
lasting futurity shall be determined by the past.’ 


Nothing in Johnson’s journalism became him like the leaving it: the 
commonplace idea rises into fresh power and reality, in that stately 
gravity which relates the recurrence of daily work to the passage of time 
and the imminence of eternity. 

That same sense of great significance sounds throughout the century, 
in Steele’s generous encouragements to virtue, Addison’s genial solemn- 
ities, Swift’s scorn, Berkeley’s noble passion, Law’s exhortation, and 
Goldsmith’s earnestness as he composes Dr. Primrose’s sermon.” In 
Berkeley, Law, and here in Goldsmith, the age’s reason rises into some- 
thing of poetry, which comes not as an overtone of fear but from a noble 
desire that men shall realise their best spiritual possibilities. This desire in 
this degree could come only from a religious sense of life (though not 
necessarily an orthodox or even a Christian one), and whether coloured 
by the gloomy dignity of Butler or Johnson, the rapture of Berkeley or 
Law, or the various tones of Cowper and the hymn-writers it reveals a 
dimension of life of which the eighteenth century is too often thought 
to be heedless. 

In Law this dimension is particularly prominent; life for him is conse- 
cration, religion is to be experienced and not merely discussed. In the 
Address to the Clergy, finished just before his death in 1761, he speaks 
earnestly of ‘the one Thing needful, the one Thing essential and only available 
to our Rising out of our fallen State’—that is, the spark of the divine spirit. 

1 Lives of the Poets, ed. cit., i. 181. ® The Vicar of Wakefield, chapter 29. 
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in. like He warns his readers against any creed ‘not wholly built upon this Super- 
ss and natural Ground’ but based wholly on human reason, and he denies that 
> have dependence on the spirit of God is ‘gross Enthusiasm’: 

be in- 

red, as ‘Poor miserable Man! that strives with all the Sophistry of human Wit, to 
1 be delivered from the immediate continual Operation and Government of 


: the Spirit of God, not considering that where God is not, there is the Devil, 
Week and where the Spirit rules not, there is all the Work of the Flesh, though 
ust be nothing be talked of but Spiritual and Christian Matters. I say talked of: 
ajestic for the best ability of the natural Man can go no further than Talk, and 
Notions and Opinions about Scripture Words and Facts; in these he may 
be a great Critic, an acute Logician, a powerful Orator, and know every 


ristian thing of Scripture except the Spirit and the Truth.” 


e, the 





ff holy The Serious Call reclaimed Johnson at Oxford from being, as he put it to 
, Boswell, ‘a lax talker against religion’: picking it up casually, and ‘expect- 
when ing to find it a dull book (as such books generally are)’ he found himself 
nsider ; d : p : 
years outmatched by Law $ passion and reason.” To include the Serious Call in 
put to the province of literature as well as religion is by no means stretching the 
hour, point, for in a lucid and supple style it conveys the true illumination of its 
ceases | time, the high value given to reason as man’s distinctive faculty, the 
hand, | alliance between reason and fine intuition, and the sense of life as a 
1 ever- } humane perfecting of man’s better qualities: 
| | ‘If we had a Religion that consisted in absurd superstitions, that had no 
it: the {| regard to the perfection of our nature, People might well be glad to have 
stately some part of their life excused from it. But as the Religion of the Gospel 
f time is only the refinement, and exaltation of our best faculties, as it only 


requires a life of the highest Reason, as it only requires us to use this world 
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about religious fundamentals though much about clergymen good and 


1 Op. cit., 2nd ed., 1764, 89. * Boswell, Life of Fohnson, ed. cit., i. 68. 
§ Serious Call, 1728, 75. 
“ E. Gibbon, Autobiography (Everyman Library), 17. 
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ntury, | as in reason it ought to be used, to ‘live 1 in such tempers as are the glory of 
ylemn- intelligent beings, to walk in such wisdom as exalts our nature, and to 
al practise such piety, as will raise us up to God; who can think it grievous, 
12 his to live always in the spirit of such a Religion, to have every part of his life 
acai full of it, but he that would think it much more grievous, to be as the 
Angels of God in heaven?” 
noble 
sire in If Law’s ‘vigorous mind’, said Gibbon judiciously, had not been ‘clouded 
rh not by enthusiasm, he might be ranked with the most agreeable and ingenious 
loured writers of the times’. One might safely go further: Law shows that the 
ley or ‘reason’ to which his age appealed was not mere intellectual abstraction 
reals a but could be (as with the Cambridge Platonists) a faculty of spiritual light. 
ought The eighteenth-century writer, then, gains from religion an emotion 
| which no other subject could so strongly inspire. Even on themes not 
conse- | specifically religious he benefitted from what was, despite controversy, a 
In the stable frame of accepted values. In Fielding, for instance, there is little 
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bad, deists and (in Amelia) moral corruption; yet his characteristic air of 
assurance owes much to the settled Hanoverian Protestantism which | 
enabled him unquestioningly to ‘place’ these debatable matters. Much the 
same is true of Pope, though he was by birth a Roman Catholic and by 
friendship a deist. He shows little sense of personal religion, or indeed of 
ability to philosophise for himself, yet he accepts enough from the current 
metaphysical certainty to feel at home in life, knowing how to answer its 
problems, and impregnable in an ultimate assurance. Johnson too, though 
sombre where Pope is confident, trusts no less in the established values; 
Rasselas, with very little explicit reference to religion, is one of the most 
religious books of its time. And Gray’s Elegy, though its ostensible theme is 
the lot of the poor, has behind it all the acceptance of Augustan faith, a 
kind of ceremonial of feeling which without rebellion accepts the settled 
order of things. With few exceptions the thinkers of the time show as little 
uncertainty over fundamentals as architects did over style; they all know 
the right solution, whether they hold by orthodoxy or not. 

Did literature, finally, gain or lose in passing from seventeenth- to 
eighteenth-century religious feeling? As the emotional temperature 
dropped something of value was lost. “They say miracles are past’, 
Shakespeare’s Lafeu had already complained in All’s Well, (perhaps 
thinking of Sir Walter Raleigh and his unorthodox circle), 


‘and we have our philosophical persons to make modern and familiar 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that we make trifles of 
terrors, ensconsing ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we should 
submit ourselves to an unknown fear.”! 


Ensconsing itself into seeming knowledge perhaps the eighteenth century 
too often found the world too intelligible. If, with Pope, one thought all 
discord harmony not understood, all partial evil universal good, it was a 
cause for rejoicing but it denied the deepest facts of human experience. 
One could indeed be blinded by excess of light. For great poetry a sense of 
the tragic is nearly essential, a sense of the mystery of things without too 
much of that ‘irritable reaching after fact and reason’ which Keats 
deplored in Coleridge. From Chaucer to Yeats and Mr. Eliot the finest 
poetry has come from those who recognised evil as firmly as good. In the 
eighteenth century the real poetry came from those in whom optimism 
wore thin (as with Pope), or was missing altogether (as with Johnson), or 
alternated with sadness (as with Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
Crabbe’s earlier work, and Cowper), or was eclipsed either by religion 
(as with Smart and Cowper) or by a variety of lyrical moods outside the 
rational vogue (as with Collins, Burns and Blake). In much eighteenth- 
century writing we miss the sense of the numinous. There are admirable 
qualities of competence, good sense and good taste, but few of the deepest 
tremors. Feeling is not lacking, yet it often fails to move us—the Hymn 
Thomson appended to The Seasons is not without passion, and clearly 


1 Op. cit., II. iii. 1-6. 
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LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Thomson was full of exultation and awe. But the awe is simply awe that 
the Almighty has designed the universe to give man unmitigated satisfac- 
tion, and the exultation inspires only a glowing rhetoric. Parnell’s Night- 
Piece on Death, with its tomb-stones, shroud-wrapped spirits, croaking raven 
and similar apparatus, deals with a theme that would have stirred the seven- 
teenth century to visions of chap-fallen skulls and the terrors of damnation. 
Yet it remains a calm discourse reproving death for alarming men instead 
of appearing a mere natural stage in their transition to heaven. Young is 
equally calm, though more prosaic, about two of the great mysteries: 

What’s Vice? Mere want of compass in our thought. 

Religion, what?—The proof of Common Sense. 


Religion was too often the proof of common sense; it was so particularly 
for the deists (‘I banish all hypotheses from my philosophy’, Toland 
observed?) ; it was so for Pope’s Essay on Man and for rationalistic divines 
like bishop Watson of Llandaff who rejected all ‘dark disquisitions con- 
cerning necessity and liberty, matter and spirit’ in favour of what he 
considered the plain content of the Bible.* 

There is in all this an analogy with architecture; plainness and order 
were prevailing over complexity and mystery. Such a simplification of 
faith is valuable, especially after an age of futile and internecine dispute. 
The Augustan simplification (though it seldom went as far as with 
Watson, who might almost have been a Unitarian) reduced but did not 
nullify the emotional nourishment which literature drew from religion. 
The rational order of Augustan church architecture did not, as we have 
seen, mean an absence of religious feeling, though it did reflect a certain 
kind of feeling less complex than that of other ages. The rational order of 
Augustan faith had similar effects. It made the intimacy and complexity 
of the seventeenth century’s faith impossible to recapture, yet it inhibited 
neither the tenderer moods of seventeenth-century poetry nor the ex- 
pression of a deep and steady belief. Of the former kind there are, for 
instance, Isaac Watts’s Horae Lyricae (1706) and Divine Songs (1720), 
Charles Wesley’s verses for children (which have been compared with 
Herrick’s), and, supremely, Blake’s Songs of Innocence (1789)—poems like 
The Lamb, The Little Black Boy, Holy Thursday, The Divine Image and Night 
are exquisitely ‘innocent’ and touched with mystical penetration. Blake it 
is true differed profoundly from the fashions of his time; there is no lack 
here of mystery, which haunts The Tyger, Jerusalem and the prophetic 
books. He was a law to himself; yet he had his religious affiliations within 
the century (Smart’s Jubilate Agno is a striking anticipation of his ‘pos- 
sessed’ manner and rapt perception), referred warmly to Methodism, and 
was influenced by the mystical element in Evangelicalism. Not everything 
in Georgian religion, after all, was plainness and order. 

And even when it was plainness and order, untouched by subtle and 
complex moods, it did not lack in feeling. A verse in the Dies Irae, Mrs. 


1 Night Thoughts, ix, 2049-2050. 2 J. H. Overton and F. Relton, op. cit., 35. 
3 Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 1817, 15. 
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Thrale relates, would always reduce Dr. Johnson to tears. The verse was 


that weighty one: 


Quaerens me, sedisti lassus; 
Redemisti, crucem passus; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus!* 


Cowper too experienced and expressed both the agony and the devotion 
of belief. Religious feeling inspired much dignified and reverent writing, 
much also of strong and sincere faith, and a tone, whether explicitly 
‘improving’ or not, of steadiness and gravity. Its preference for the settled 
order no doubt prolonged injustices, and it too easily assumed a divine 
sanction for remediable imperfections. Yet one may set against this the 
labours of many men who from religious motives fought against evils at 
home and abroad. If they were not actually revolutionary it was because 
they saw no reason to be so,—stability was too recent a possession, the 
mob (as France was to prove) was too easily impassioned, and reforms 
could come by persuasion. 

The religious background to literature, then, was characteristically 
English, whether orthodox or not, in the earnest dignity of the old order 
(conservative Anglican or Dissenting) and the fervent conscientiousness 
of the new (Evangelical). There is much in it that is commendable. 
The last example of its spirit shall be something which expresses the 
ceremonial feeling which is one of the century’s best qualities, something 
at once personal and social. It inspires in some lines of Tickell’s poem On 
the Death of Mr. Addison a solemn flow of rhythm not unlike that in Gray’s 
Elegy, which its spirit foreshadows, a control and decorum which do not 
obscure the genuine feeling: 


Can I forget the dismal night that gave 

My soul’s best part for-ever to the grave? 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By mid-night lamps, the mansions of the dead; 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things; 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings. 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir; 

The duties by the lawn-rob’d prelate pay d, 

And the last words, that dust to dust convey’ d! 
While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bend, 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend.? 


One hears there, as well as anywhere in English, the moving solemnity of 
the public ceremony of death. Its particular quality, one would hasard, 
is inimitable in any other period, and it is a sign as clear as was The 
Guardian’s praise of St. Paul’s that the eighteenth century knew well the 
quality of religious feeling. 

1W. T. Cairns, The Religion of Dr. Johnson, Oxford 1948, 22. 

2 A. Chalmers, ed. cit., xi. 122. 
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The English Evangelicals and the Pilgrim 


Tax in India, 1800-1862 


by KENNETH INGHAM 
Lecturer in History, University College of East Africa 





responsibility in India in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 

centuries was greatly complicated by the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the evangelical movement in England with its missionary agents 
overseas. India was one of the first areas of British expansion to feel the 
pressure of evangelical influence upon the conduct of its government. 
South Africa was to take its turn soon afterwards, and in both cases the 
younger Charles Grant played an important part, through his tenure of the 
offices of President of the Board of Control and Colonial Secretary. 

The emergence of conflicting attitudes towards Hinduism on the part 
of the Company’s agents as government officials charged with ruling over a 
vast alien people, and on the other hand, on the part of the Christian 
missionaries as zealous exponents of their faith, was inevitable. The 
Company’s officials were almost unanimous in their inclination towards a 
policy of toleration and in their fear of the consequences of intervention in 
questions of religious practice. To the missionaries of the period the 
existence of a religion differing so widely from their own both in its creed 
and in its social consequences called for an immediate campaign of 
spiritual proselytisation and of material refo:m. 

The Company’s attitude was triumphant at first. The Court of Directors 
who decided the Company’s policy generally relied on the opinions of 
their agents in India where they did not involve undue expense or en- 
danger trading relations with the Indian people. In spite of their super- 
visory authority, Henry and Robert Dundas as successive presidents of the 
Board of Control had no alternative or independent source of information, 
and therefore accepted the policy of toleration as being less open to 
criticism either in India or England. But in this assumption Robert 
Dundas at least did not go unchallenged. Cutting through the widespread 
lack of interest in Indian affairs displayed by those who had no financial 
link with that country, the evangelicals stirred up public feeling by means 
of propaganda based on the information supplied by the missionaries. 
The East India interest was strong enough to resist fiercely any interference 
in their conduct of affairs in India, but with the only vocal section of the 
general public on the side of the evangelicals Parliament was subjected 
to considerable pressure. Some concessions were made to the evangelicals’ 
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importunity in 1813, but their startling campaign really bore fruit when 
the younger Charles Grant became President of the Board of Control with 
his equally evangelical brother, Robert, as another member of the Board. 

The levy of a tax upon pilgrims visiting some of the more notable 
Hindu shrines provided the evangelicals with an excellent opportunity to 
strengthen their general criticism of the Company’s behaviour with a new 
charge of inconsistency, since the collection of the tax involved a degree of 
interference in Hindu practices far in excess of the mere toleration which 
the Company’s officials professed. In response to this challenge the officials 
produced a variety of excuses which were, however, rendered implausible 
by their frequently contradictory nature. In these circumstances the Court 
of Directors in England could present only an incoherent opposition to the 
attacks of the evangelical missionary societies. 

The Company’s officers were already on questionable ground in their 
initial assumption that they were justified in perpetuating taxes levied by 
their Hindu or Muhammadan predecessors in authority. The Marquess 
Wellesley complicated the issue by refusing to collect the Pilgrim Tax 
at Cuttack when the town was captured by the Company’s forces in 1803, 
and Sir George Barlow added to the confusion by reinstituting the tax in 
1805. 

A year later, Doctor Claudius Buchanan, the most outspoken among 
the Company’s evangelical chaplains, paid his first visit to Cuttack. His 
general criticism of the Company’s policy in religious matters had ap- 
peared in print in 1805,! when he had asked in characteristically uncom- 
promising fashion, ‘Can it be gratifying to the English nation to reflect 
that they receive the riches of the East on the terms of chartering immoral 
superstitions?? What Buchanan witnessed at Cuttack provided material 
for his ‘Christian Researches in Asia’ which, in spite of its sober title, had 
considerable popularity in England where in 1811, the year of its publica- 
tion, four editions were necessary to meet public demand. In vivid language 
the author described scenes of immolation beneath the wheels of the idols’ 
carts, the manner in which the devotees towed the carts by means of ropes 
attached to hooks embedded in their flesh, the obscene decorations on the 
vehicles themselves and the disgusting songs of the attendant priests. It 
was to practices such as these, he impressed upon his readers, that the 
Company had not only given their countenance, but by a Regulation 
passed in 1806 had even given their support. 

The Regulation in question laid down that the collection of the tax at 
the temple of Jagannath at Cuttack should be entrusted to an officer, 
a servant of the Company, with the official designation of the Collector of 
the Tax of the Pilgrims at Juggernauth. The superintendence of the temple 
and of its interior economy and the entire control over the priests, officers 
and servants attached to the idol were vested in an assembly of three 
pandits recommended by the Collector and approved by the Governor- 


1C. Buchanan, Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India 
London 1805. 
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ENGLISH EVANGELICALS AND PILGRIM TAX IN INDIA 


General, the latter deciding the amount of salary to be paid to all those 
involved in any duties related to the temple and its worship. There was 
only one dissentient voice in the Supreme Council at Calcutta when the 
Regulation was under discussion, that of Walter Udney who had be- 
friended the first Baptist missionaries on their arrival in India in 1793. 
In a minute dated 3 April 1806 which Udney presented to the Council 
he stated it to be his opinion that the provisions which were contemplated 
could only operate to sanction and to perpetuate a system of gross idolatry 
which the government was not bound to support and could gain no 
honour from supporting. Later in the same year a number of modifica- 
tions were introduced which limited the responsibilities of the Company’s 
officials to some extent, and further modifications were proposed by the 
Board of Revenue in June on the ground that the existing system was not 
bringing in enough income over and above the expenses required for the 
upkeep of the temple. This led to a lengthy exchange of letters which 
betrayed the Bengal Government’s concern for the surplus revenue in- 
volved, and resulted in a further Regulation, in 1809, whereby the super- 
intendence of the temple became the responsibility of the Rajah of Kardah 
who had collected the tax before the days of the Company’s Government. 
The collection of the tax was still the Company’s responsibility, however, 
and the Rajah was removable at the pleasure of the Governor-General.? 

In those circles in England in which an interest was taken in Indian 
affairs, the response to these measures was varied. The Court of Directors 
themselves were not unanimous, since the evangelicals had supporters in 
their midst. Charles Grant senior, the evangelical Vice Chairman of the 
Court, and the equally evangelical if less famous Chairman, Edward 
Parry, addressed a memorandum to Robert Dundas, President of the 
Board of Control, in 1808, pointing out that the Regulation of 1806 con- 
stituted just such an unjustifiable interference in the religious observances 
of the Hindus as the Company’s agents had so firmly deprecated. It went, 
they said, beyond the obligation of maintaining order and could seek justi- 
fication only on the inadequate ground of its being in accordance with for- 
mer practice introduced by a Maratha Government, a non-Christian body. 

Dundas’s reply was unsympathetic. Denying any intention of en- 
couraging idolatry, he gave it as his opinion that the 1806 Regulation was 
aimed solely at putting into effect the Company’s policy of toleration. 
He then advanced the strange argument that in assuming the dominion 
over Cuttack the Company had contracted an unavoidable obligation to 
support and maintain on a proper footing and under proper regulations 
the religious establishments which had formerly been held in reverence by 
the Hindu population. Personal views concerning Hinduism were outside 
the question, he said. The British reputation for good faith, justice and 
moderation must be preserved.* 

1 Parl. Papers 1812-13, viii, ‘Papers relating to the Temple at Juggernaut,’ 41. 

2 Bengal Letters Received i, Revenue Letter dated 21 August 1806 and lvi, Revenue 


Letter dated 30 December 1809. 
3 C.R.O. Home Misc. lix. 465 ff. 
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In the outcome Grant and Parry were overruled by their fellow 
Directors and the Court sent a despatch to the Governor-General in 1809 
stating that interference in the internal affairs of the temple was to be 
deplored but agreeing that there appeared to be nothing wrong in con- 
tinuing a tax levied by former governments or in using the proceeds for 
public purposes after the expenses of the temple had been defrayed. 
A large proportion of the Jagannath revenues was indeed used to pay for 
the construction of a military road from Calcutta to Cuttack, but even 
such works of obvious public utility were not considered by the evangelicals 
to justify the levy of the tax. Their campaign in support of a policy of 
reform which would not countenance such concessions to idolatry was 
gaining strength. Meetings were being organised by missionary societies 
in England and a stream of petitions, missionary sponsored, was sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

It was clear that 1813, the year in which the East India Company’s 
Charter came up for renewal, was to be a critical one for the Company. 
John Bebb, a former Director of the Company, wrote to the Court of 
Directors in that year expressing his concern as to the possible repercus- 
sions in India resulting from the frequent meetings and outspoken com- 
ments of the missionary societies,? and the anxiety of both past and present 
members of the Company was evident from the way in which several 
of them took pains to show both Hinduism and the Company’s attitude 
towards it in a more favourable light. Charles Buller, a former com- 
missioner of Cuttack, also addressed a letter to the Directors in 1813 
denying Buchanan’s accounts of the evils he had witnessed at the Ja- 
gannath festival and claiming that the Government’s policy did no more 
than regulate an otherwise chaotic assembly and protect the poorer 
pilgrims from the possibility of starvation.® 

Buchanan responded heartily drawing the Director’s attention to the 
phallic worship which played a prominent part in Hinduism and stressing 
the tendency of the Hindus to sensualise every object of nature. It may be 
stated in parenthesis that these strictures upon the current practices of 
Hinduism were later to be supported by one of the outstanding Indian 
thinkers of the time, Ram Mohan Rai.‘ 

As a result of the many representations made by supporters of mis- 
sionary activity Parliament asked for papers on the general condition of 
the Company’s Indian subjects, and conducted a thorough enquiry. In the 
face of a large group of witnesses speaking on behalf of the Company’s 
government, William Wilberforce led the evangelicals’ campaign in the 
House of Commons whilst Lord Gambier, President of the C.M.S., played 
a similar if less striking role in the House of Lords. Their success was 
limited, however, for although Parliament eventually admitted the need 


1 C.R.O. Bengal Despatches 1, 117. 

2 Parl. Papers 1812-13, x. Two letters from John Bebb Esq., dated 22 and 23 April 
1813. 

3 C.R.O. Court Minutes, cxxi, 129. 

4 English Works of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, ed. J. C. Ghose, Calcutta 1885, 107-47. 
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for action it was left to the Company’s officials in India to formulate a 
plan.? 

In 1814 Mr. Richardson, the Commissioner at Cuttack, proposed the 
abolition of the Pilgrim tax but his motion was quickly rejected. Richard- 
son’s argument was based upon two ill-assorted principles: first, the 
incompatibility of the tax with Christian standards, and second, the 
reputation for liberality which the Government would gain by repealing 
it. The Chief Secretary, Mr. Dowdeswell, replied that se far as he was 
aware the reputation of the British Government for liberality and tolerance 
had never been impeached by the collection of the tax, and reverted to the 
old argument that the tax was not a new one and had only been regularised 
by the Company. With greater originality he argued that to abolish the 
tax would only encourage the Pilgrims to attend in greater numbers.? 
Meanwhile, the Court of Directors demonstrated that their own attitude 
remained unchanged by approving a recommendation from the Governor- 
General in Council that Rs. 10,206 should be spent on the construction 
of a wall at Cuttack to prevent pilgrims from avoiding payment of the tax.® 

Over the question of what would be the effect upon the pilgrims of 
abolishing the tax there was a great variety of opinion but little evidence. 
The most telling arguments put forward by the abolitionists were the work 
of James Peggs, who had served as a Baptist missionary at Cuttack. In a 
pamphlet entitled The Pilgrim Tax in India, which he submitted to Lord 
William Bentinck, the new Governor-General, in 1828, and which was later 
incorporated for wider distribution in his volume Jndia’s Cries to British 
Humanity Peggs pointed out that the Hindus’ response to missionary 
criticisms directed against idolatry was, quite simply, ‘if Jagannath is 
nothing, why does the Company take so much money from the pilgrims at 
the gate of the town?’ He also stated his conviction that the British reputa- 
tion for integrity encouraged pilgrim hunters to collect as many devotees 
as they could, secure in the knowledge that their reward per head of 
pilgrims reaching the shrines would be guaranteed by the Company’s 
authority. Furthermore, the fears so frequently expressed concerning the 
likelihood of a rising in the event of the tax being abolished were, he 
maintained, without foundation. At Chandernagore, the French had 
refused to allow an idol’s cart to be drawn along a newly repaired road 
because the priests could not pay for the damage it would cause, and there 
had been no outcry.* 

Possibly as a result of Pegg’s arguments Lord William Bentinck, in 
1829, circularised the officials in charge of districts where the tax was levied 
asking if the abolition of the tax would please the people and make them 
more ready to accept the proposed abolition of sati. More important in the 
outcome, however, was the power of Peggs’s appeal to the British public 


11L.M.S. MSS. India, Bengal, Box 2, 1824-9. Letter of G. Mundy to the Rev. G. 
Burder, Chinsurah 8 May 1824. 

2 C.R.O. Bengal Despatches, cxxi, 1138. 

3 C.R.O. Bengal Despatches, Ixvi, 313-4. 

4 Op. cit., 3rd Edition, London 1832, 120, 141-2. 
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in response to whose demands a third edition of his book appeared in 
1832. But in this vital work he had had a number of predecessors. After 
their limited success in Parliament in 1813 the evangelicals’ campaign had 
rapidly gained momentum. Returned missionaries preached sermons 
urging the Christians of England to assist actively in remedying the de- 
plorable conditions in India. Daniel Corrie, a Company’s chaplain of 
evangelical disposition, was in England in 1816. William Ward, the Baptist 
missionary, in 1819, and Henry Townley of the London Missionary Society 
in 1823. In a book published in the following year Townley made a strong 
appeal to his readers to support the missionaries’ point of view stating, 
‘the tortures of the devotee suspended in the air by iron hooks, his tongue 
perforated with an iron spit, the agonies of the victims crushed by the 
wheels of Juggernaut, the shrieks of the widow on her husband’s funeral 
pile;—all the miseries of the idolaters of Hindostan, pertaining to this life 
and to the next, say, stretch out your hand for our relief.” 

To these occasional appeals to the imagination of the public was added 
the more regular propaganda of the Missionary Register. This monthly 
magazine, produced by the Church Missionary Society, contained a 
summary of the work performed by every Protestant missionary organisa- 
tion. Extracts from missionaries’ letters and journals, and reports from the 
corresponding committees of the different societies gave to the publication 
veracity and interest, and the compilers made no secret of their intention of 
deliberately stirring up enthusiasm for the missionaries’ policy. Even more 
vivid in their presentation of the degraded state of Hinduism sustained by 
the Company’s policy of toleration were the Missionary Papers published 
from 1817 onwards for the use of contributors to the Church Missionary 
Society. To a simple and direct text commanding instant attention the 
publishers added striking engravings depicting the ugliness of the Hindu 
idols and the scenes of horror which accompanied certain religious 
ceremonies. 

Of a particularly scholarly nature were the articles simultaneously 
appearing in the Friend of India, the periodical written and published by 
the Baptist missionaries at Serampore, and circulated in both India and 
England. The monthly edition of this magazine first appeared in 1816, 
and from 1820 another magazine was published quarterly under the same 
title. William Carey and his fellow contributors had an exceptional grasp 
of Indian affairs resulting from their scholarship and their unofficial status 
which placed them in an intermediate position between the British Govern- 
ment and the Indian people and therefore admirably situated to observe 
both sides critically. It was these men who first drew attention, even before 
Peggs, to the revivifying effect upon Hindu observances of the British 
characteristics of regularity, activity and faithfulness so clearly displayed 
in the Government’s attempts to administer the Pilgrim Tax. 

The addition of Reginald Heber’s episcopal voice gave new authority to 
the evangelicals’ campaign. Heber, who became the second bishop of 

1H. Townley, An Answer to the Abbé Dubois, London 1823, 212. 
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Calcutta in 1823, had only a brief tenure of office, but during that time he 
travelled widely in an attempt to become acquainted with his diocese. 
The journal of his travels contained both colourful accounts of Indian 
society and the incisive comments of a clear thinking scholar. He was not 
a harsh critic, but his writings made evident the squalor he encountered, 
and the facade of splendour which gave to many an inaccurate impression 
of India. 

The Court of Directors were unmoved by this weight of propaganda, 
but the English public was not. In India too the missionaries made an 
important impression upon J. H. Harington, a member of the Supreme 
Council and greatly respected by both the Directors and the Company’s 
servants in India for his long experience and shrewd judgement of Indian 
affairs. Harington was greatly influenced by the ability and scholarship of 
the Serampore Baptists and set considerable store by the articles published 
in the Friend of India. As early as 1824 he privately stated in a letter to 
James Peggs that he had come to the conclusion that a Christian Govern- 
ment should not derive a revenue from idolatry. But it was not until July 
1827 that he took official action to vindicate his opinions. In that month, 
in support of a proposition by Mr. Pakenham, the officiating commissioner 
at Cuttack, for revising the Pilgrim Tax Regulation of 1809, Harington 
recorded a minute against the levy of the Pilgrim Tax urging its entire 
abolition whenever the state of finances should permit. In reply, the 
Bengal Government stated that the principle of interference in the collec- 
tion of the Pilgrim Tax was implicit in the assurances they had given to 
the Indian people that they should have the free observance of their 
religion. The only ground upon which they conceived the tax might be 
brought into question was that if its collection in the customary manner 
could be proved to encourage pilgrimages which but for their interference 
would have fallen into comparative neglect. The Government refused to 
believe that this latter condition existed since the ghats and temples of 
Benares were as much frequented as ever although Warren Hastings had 
abolished the pilgrim tax in 1781.1 

Two years later the replies to Bentinck’s circular, which has already 
been mentioned, were equally unpromising from the evangelicals’ point of 
view. Three only out of the thirteen officials who answered the question- 
naire were decidedly in favour of abolishing the Pilgrim Tax, and eight 
strongly opposed the abolition.2 The main argument of the latter group 
was that the Hindus did not regard the payment as a hardship. More 
positively some of them suggested that the existing system provided an 
admirable check upon the corruption which would have flourished if the 
priests had been left without control, and only the priests and pilgrim 
hunters could possibly derive benefit from the abolition of the tax. Even 
Mr. Pakenham agreed that some supervision of the temples was needed 
and that no other supervisor could guarantee the maintenance of order as 
effectively as the Company did, whilst another commentator even went so 

1 C.R.O. Bengal Despatches, cxxi, 1136, 1149 ff. 2 Ibid. 1140-1. 
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far as to say that the abolition of the tax would be regarded by the Hindus 
as an attack upon their religion if the Government could not provide by 
other means the sum now paid annually by the tax office for the upkeep of 
the temples. 

On the basis of these reports Bentinck came to the conclusion that it 
was inexpedient to repeal the tax, but he promised to give the question his 
further consideration. Two years later, in 1831, he made the following 
pronouncement ‘For my own part, I consider it to be the bounden duty of 
a Government ruling over a Hindoo and Mussulman community and pro- 
fessing to respect their religion and customs, to manifest a friendly feeling, 
and to afford every protection and aid towards the exercise of those harm- 
less rites which are not opposed, like Suttee, Infanticide, and Self-immola- 
tion in various modes to the dictates of humanity and every religious creed. 
I therefore think, that all these places of pilgrimage with those who 
frequent them, are, upon principle, entitled to our special care; that a tax 
upon pilgrims is just and expedient; and I entirely adopt the opinion of the 
Honourable Court, and the interpretation put upon the orders of 1814, that 
this revenue should be first applied to the repairs of the Temples and in 
other local works connected with the comfort of the pilgrims, and that the 
surplus money may be properly extended in roads and seraees, contri- 
buting not less to their, than to the general convenience.” 

This point of view was not limited to the Bengal Presidency, for in the 
same year letters written by the London Missionary Society agents, W. 
Taylor and E. Crisp, both serving in Southern India, expressed their 
disapproval of the support given by the Madras Government to Hinduism, 
and Taylor voiced the opinion that the only hope for the evangelicals, 
cause in India lay in Parliament. So long as the Company gained money 
from pilgrim taxes, he said, it would never cease to support Hinduism.? 

Taylor’s pessimism certainly seemed justified, for the East India 
Interest in England loyally supported the policy of its agents in India. 
On 22 September 1830 Mr. Poynder failed to gain the support of the 
Court of Proprietors for a motion to the effect that ‘this Court, taking into 
consideration the direct encouragement offered to idolatry and also to the 
licentiousness and bloodshed connected with Idolatrous Observances by 
the collection of Tribute from the Worshippers and Pilgrims at the Temples 
of Juggernaut, Gaya, Allahabad, and elsewhere, both for the repairs of 
those Temples and the maintenance of their Priests and Attendants, 
recommends to the Honourable Court of Directors to take such measures 
as may have the effect of immediately directing the attention of the Indian 
Government to this subject, and of eventually removing such a reproach 
from a Christian Government.’ Poynder quoted a considerable number of 
testimonies to the scandalous nature of the worship sanctioned by the 


Company’s Government and attached proven documents to his speech to 
1 [bid. 1181-94. 
2L.M.S. MSS. South India, Tamil, Box 4, 1831-2. Letters of W. Taylor to the 
Treasurer and Secretary of L.M.S., Madras 17 March 1831 and E. Crisp to W. Hankey, 
Combaconum 6 October 1831. 
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ENGLISH EVANGELICALS AND PILGRIM TAX IN INDIA 


show that considerable sums of money had been collected at the shrines,— 
£99,205 16s. od. at Jagannath in seventeen years before 1831, £455,980 
15s. od. at Gaya, £159,429 7s. 6d. at Allahabad, £120,941 2s. 6d. at 
Tirupati in ten years and in the seven years for which no accurate returns 
were kept a further estimated sum of £84,658 15s. gd., but even this 
evidence failed to produce a favourable response.1 When such a vast 
income was involved it is not surprising that the Company should have 
hesitated to change its policy, and in 1833 the Court of Directors drafted a 
despatch expressing their full agreement with the point of view put forward 
by Bentinck two years earlier. 

Here the matter might have ended but for the work which had been 
done by the evangelicals. They were indeed fortunate that Charles 
Grant junior was now President of the Board of Control and that his 
brother, Robert, was an ordinary member of the Board. These two men 
had fully imbibed the teachings of their evangelical father. But the 
evangelicals’ real strength lay still more in the fact that they had roused 
such a volume of public opinion that Charles Grant felt himself strong 
enough to flout the East India interest and to make radical alterations in 
the Court of Directors’ despatch in order to insert the arguments put 
forward by the missionaries and evangelicals for the past thirty years. The 
revised despatch contained an order to the effect that the Pilgrim Tax 
should be everywhere abolished. All interference by British functionaries 
in the interior management of Hindu temples was to cease. Fines and 
offerings were no longer to be regarded as sources of revenue by the 
Government. No servant of the Company was to be engaged in the 
collecting, management or custody of anything in the nature of fines or 
offerings, no matter under what title or in what manner they were col- 
lected. No Company’s servant was to derive any emolument from any 
such sources, and the maintenance of order by means of police was to be 
the only form of interference permitted. 

Even now, the evangelicals’ victory was not complete. It was some 
thirty years before the British connection with idolatry was finally broken, 
for, having expressed their wholehearted approval of the evangelicals’ 
point of view, the Board of Control acknowledged the gap which might lie 
between the ideal and its execution by stating that their order was in- 
tended to set a standard to which the Governments in India should 
ultimately conform rather than a rule which they must instantly adopt 
without respect to circumstances. The methods to be employed in carrying 
out the order were left entirely to the decision of the Governments 
involved.? 

With such latitude it is not surprising that the Company was slow to 
carry out the wishes of the Board. Indeed, Mr. W. H. Drew, a missionary 
of the London Society, wrote in 1833 that so little had been said in India 
about the repeal of the Pilgrim Tax that it was difficult to believe it had 

1 Missionary Register, London 1831, 31-2. 

2 C.R.O. Bengal Despatches, cxxi, 1195-1279. 
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happened.! Further measures were required. In 1836 the Board of Control 
forbade the use of the Company’s troops from participating in Hindu 
ceremonies although they were prepared for them to assist in maintaining 
order and in escorting Indians of rank to and from worship provided it was 
made clear that the honour was accorded to the person and not to the 
ceremony he was attending. Two years later, and again in 1841, it was 
felt necessary to send further despatches urging the Company’s officers to 
put into effect the orders of 1833 as quickly as circumstances would allow 
and more particularly to transfer the management of the temples to the 
Hindus themselves.? 

Bengal responded to the orders from England more rapidly than did 
Bombay or Madras, and the revenues of Gaya, Allahabad and Jagannath 
were soon surrendered. But in 1840, Lord Elphinstone, Governor of 
Madras, was still reluctant to break all connection with the administration 
of temple lands because he felt it would only lead to confused claims re- 
garding ownership, endless litigation and the break-down of irrigation. 
He admitted, significantly, however, that the loss of revenue would be 
well worth while if it stilled the clamour stirred up by the evangelicals in 
England. John Carnac, Governor of Bombay, was similarly loth to take 
any general steps to fulfil the orders of the Board of Control and stated in 
1841 that he felt it better to deal with each case as it arose. In this leisurely 
fashion the aims of the evangelicals were gradually achieved, but it was not 
until 1862 that the last temples were handed over by the Company to the 
management of the Hindus. 

1L.M.S. MSS. South India, Tamil, Box 5, 1833. Letter of W. H. Drew to the Rev. 


W. Ellis, Madras 26 November 1833. 
2 Parl. Papers 1839, xxxix. ‘Idolatry (India)’, p. 1 and 1841, xvii. ‘East India’, p. 1. 
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(1523-1654), i.e. the period of the reformation and early ortho- 

doxy, carried on during the two decades from 1918 to 1938, was 
exhaustively reviewed by Hjalmar Holmquist in ‘Forschungen zur 
Kirchengeschichte Schwedens in der Wasazeit (1523-1654). Sammel- 
bericht iiber die Epoche 1918-1938" (Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, ed. 
G. Ritter, No. 36, Leipzig 1939). Swedish research in Church History for 
the period 1914-20 is listed by G. Kriiger in his article “Literature on 
Church History in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland and the 
Scandinavian Countries, 1914-1920’ in the Harvard Theological Review, 
xiv. (1921), xv. (1922), xvii. (1924), and xviii. (1925). The list of literature 
for Sweden was contributed by H. Pleijel of Lund. 


Rs: work in Swedish Church History of the Vasa period, 


I. Year Books and Series of Publications 


Kyrkohistoriska Féreningen, the Swedish Society of Church History, 
has published a year book, Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift annually since 1900. 
Professor Gunnar Westin has been the editor since 1937. Each volume 
contains, as a rule, three sections: I. Research, II. Reports and Brief 
Documents, III. Reviews of Books. Most of the papers deal with Swedish 
Church History. A separately printed index was issued for the years 1900-9 
(published in 1910), and another for the years 1910-35 (published in 
1939). 

A comprehensive history of the Swedish Church, Svenska Kyrkans His- 
toria began to appear in 1933 and is intended to run to nine volumes. The 
ninth volume will describe the history of Swedish theology and the history 
of Swedish missions. Each volume contains references to primary sources 
and relevant literature. Volume iii Reformationstidevarvet 1521-1611 (The 
Period of the Reformation), and volume iv : 1 Svenska kyrkan under Gustav II 
Adolf 1611-1632, both written by Hj. Holmquist, and volume v Karolinsk 
kyrkofromhet, pietism och herrnhutism 1680-1772 (Caroline Church Life, Piet- 
ism and Moravianism), written by H. Pleijel, were published before 1940. 
During the last decade two new volumes have been added. Y. Brilioth, the 
present archbishop of Sweden, has written volume ii Den senare medeltiden 
1274-1521 (The Later Middle Ages), published in 1941. E. Liedgren issued 
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volume vi: 2 in 1946, Neologien, romantiken, uppvaknandet 1809-1823 (En- 
lightenment, Romanticism and Renewal). These books are among the 
best works on Swedish Church History which have been produced during 
the last ten years. 

A handbook on a lesser scale, Handbok 1 Svensk Kyrkohistoria, primarily 
intended for academic instruction, should also be mentioned. Part 2, 
Frén reformationen till romantiken, 1940 (From the Reformation to Romanti- 
cism) and part 3 Fran romanitken till varldskriget, jamte grunddragen av det 
évriga Nordens Kyrkohistoria, 1941 (From Romanticism to the World 
War) were written by Hj. Holmquist. Part 1 Medeltiden, 1948 (The Middle 
Ages) was written by Y. Brilioth. A useful handbook for the period subse- 
quent to 1914 is G. Kellerman’s Nutidens Kyrkohistoria: Sverige efter 1914, 
Stockholm 1949. 

As a supplement to the great History of the Swedish Church, a series 
called Samlingar och studier till svenska kyrkans historia was started in 1940 
(editor—Professor H. Pleijel, Lund). It contains publications of sources as 
well as studies. No less than 26 volumes have appeared, 15 of them being 
doctoral dissertations. In each volume there is a summary in English, 
French or German. 

The study of presbyterology has venerable traditions in Sweden. For 
most dioceses there exist biographical works dealing with the whole clergy 
of the diocese from the Middle Ages to the author’s own times. The order 
of the biographies follows the series pastorum of each parish. In some dio- 
ceses wholly new collections are in preparation, based upon a fresh 
examination of all available sources. So far the following volumes have 
been published: G. Ekstrém, Vasterds stifts herdaminne (The Clergy of the 
Diocese of Vasteras): Part I, Medeltiden och reformationstiden (The Middle 
Ages and the Reformation), vol. i, Vdsterds stad (The City of Vasteras), 
Falun, 1939; vol. ii, Adrstdende forsamlingar (The other Parishes), Vasteras, 
1949. The first seven bishops who are listed in the older diocesan collection 
issued in the 1840’s are here omitted, since it has been shown that the old 
list of bishops of Vasterds is a forgery. G. Carlquist is editing a similar 
work for the diocese of Lund: Lunds stifts herdaminne fran reformationen till 
nyaste tid. Series I, Urkunder och aktstycken, Lund 1943, contains the records 
of the bishop’s official visits in the diocese of Lund, 1611-37, edited with 
an introduction by B. Kornerup; Synodalia Lundensia, the Diocesan 
Records of the meeting of the clergy from 1614 and 1620-34, edited with 
an introduction by J. Tuneld; and Official Clerical Documents etc. of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, issued by G. Carlquist. These 
documents constitute a valuable complement to the diocesan biographies 
after the Reformation contained in Series II, Biografier, of which two 
volumes have appeared (1948, 1951). B. Olsson has published the Kalmar 
Diocesan Biographies, Kalmar stifts herdaminne. Det gamla Kalmarstiftets 
Klerus fran dldsta tider till véra dagar, vols. i-iv, Kalmar 1947-1951, complete 
with indices to vols. i-iv. 

Of great value to the church historian is the catalogue of all the books 
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SWEDISH RESEARCH IN THE LAST DECADE 


printed in Sweden up to 1700; Sveriges bibliografi intill dr 1600, vols i-iii, 
by I. Collijn, Uppsala 1927-38, and Sveriges bibliografi, 1600-talet, vols. 
i-ii, by the same author, Uppsala 1942-46. 


I. Source Publications 


Some important sources for the History of Liturgy have been edited 
during the last decade: Mustkhandskrifter fran Hogs och Bjurdkers kyrkor, 
(Music Manuscripts from the middle of the sixteenth century), edited by 
A. Adell, Lund 1941: Liber cantus Upsaliensis and Liber Cantus Wexionensis, 
re-edited by P. Edwall 1943, and a facsimile edition of the Missale Lun- 
dense of 1514, with postscript and index by B. Strémberg. K. Peters has 
re-edited the Breviarium Lincopense, Part I, 1950. 

Liber ecclesiae Vallentunensis has been edited by T. Schmid (1945). The 
book contains fragments of a missal and a calendar written about 1198 
and is among the oldest liturgical books in Sweden. It also contains two 
letters of indulgence dating from 1461 and 1476 and a few later docu- 
ments. There is a summary of the editor’s introduction in German and 
French. 

A valuable source is the Account Book of the Kumla Church, Kumla 
kyrkas rékenskapsbok 1421-1590, published in 1946 by J. L:son Samzelius. 
I. Collijn has edited Processus seu negocium canonizacionis B. Katerine de 
Vadstenis (1942-6), and Birgerus Gregorit Legenda sancte Birgitte, Uppsala 
1946. 

Valuable treatises on the history of the liturgy, including source 
material are: H. Johansson’s Hemsjémanualet: en liturgi-historisk studie, 
Stockholm 1950 (with a summary in German). It is a discussion of a 
manual dated about 1400 which belonged to Hemsjé church in the Skara 
diocese. As an appendix the author provides a catalogue of 216 printed 
rituals up to the year 1530. S. Kjéllerstrém has published Missa Linco- 
pensis, a study of the history of the liturgy with a summary in German, 
Stockholm 1941. Missa Lincopensis is a revised Roman Catholic missal of 
1536, probably worked out by the bishop of Linképing, Johannes Magni, 
who wanted the Swedish Church to remain Roman Catholic, but to 
eliminate the abuses which had grown up in it. Professor Kjéllerstrém has 
studied the background of the Swedish Church Ordinance of 1571 in 
Svenska forarbeten till kyrkoordningen av dr 1571, Stockholm 1940. There is a 
summary in German. A. Andrén has published Jntroductorium theologicum 
(1950), a handbook for ministers dating from the Reformation period 
(recently reviewed in this JouRNAL) together with a historical introduction 
(summary in German). The book was probably written by archbishop 
Laurentius Petri about 1540. 

An important step in the history of the revision of the Swedish Bible 
was marked by the Obdservationes Strengnenses, a result of the work of the 
Strangnas Commission appointed by Duke Charles, later King Charles 
IX, in 1600. The celebration of the 400th anniversary of the publication 
of King Gustav Vasa’s Bible of 1541 gave the impulse for a publication of 
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these observations in 1943 by J. Lindblom and H. Pleijel, together with a 
comprehensive commentary (summary in German). 

A particularly important source for the study of Swedish Church 
History consists of the records of the clerical section of the Swedish parlia- 
ment. Unfortunately these are, for the most part, not yet published for the 
period before 1809. A first volume of a proposed complete edition has 
recently been issued: Préstesténdets riksdagsprotokoll, edited by A. Forssell 
and E. Granstedt, vol. i, 1642-60, Uppsala 1949. That these records 
should be made available in print is most desirable, and one may suppose, 
in view of preparations now being made, that the publication will now 
proceed at a more rapid rate. Since this volume is marred by several 
mistakes, one may also hope for greater accuracy in the forthcoming 
volumes. Also of great significance for research in Church History is the 
publication of the records of the other three sections, or Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which have thus far proceeded more rapidly than the records of the 
clerical section. 

Among the fertile sources for the history of the Church of the eigh- 
teenth century, which have been published in recent years, several auto- 
biographies of prominent churchmen are to be noted. G. Wetterberg has 
published Jesper Swedberg’s autobiography, Jesper Swedbergs lefwernes 
beskrifning, Lund 1941. Here Swedberg, bishop of Skara 1702-35, reports 
much concerning his connections with the Swedish churches in America. 
Professor H. Pleijel has published, with an introduction, commentary and 
summary in German, the autobiography of the prominent, conservative 
pietist, Herman Schréder, bishop of Kalmar 1729-44, Herman Schréders 
levernesbeskrivning, Stockholm 1940. A. Wiberg has published Sven Hof’s 
autobiography and last will and testament to the bishop and cathedral 
chapter in Skara, Sven Hofs sjalubiografi och testamente till biskopen och dom- 
kapitlet i Skara, Stockholm 1949. 

A variety of documents and letters is printed in Kyrkohistorisk Ars- 
skrift, e.g. Adolph Sten’s reports to the Moravians, Adolph Stens resebrev till 
Herrnkut, written during his missionary journeys through Sweden and 
Finland in 1779-84, published by N. Rodén from the original documents 
in the Archiv der Briiderunitat, Herrnhut; letters concerning Gustaf 
Unonius, the emigrant minister, Brev rérande Gustaf Unonius som emigrant- 
prast, published by G. Westin; and L. P. Esbjérn’s letters LZ. P. Esbjérns 
brev 1840-1850, by the same editor. Unonius established in 1841 the first 
Swedish settlement in Wisconsin: later he joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. Esbjérn organized the first Swedish Lutheran 
Church in Andover, Illinois, in 1850. 

Significant also for the study of Church History is the publication of 
the rediscovered but hitherto unprinted parts 2—5 of Lars Levi Laestadius, 
Dérhuskjonet: en blick i nddens ordning (The Fool of Christ: the stages of 
grace) published in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the 
author’s birth, with an introduction by Erik Backsbacka, Helsingfors, 
1949. The rich and valuable contributions to the history of the Swedish 
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SWEDISH RESEARCH IN THE LAST DECADE 


Church which have come from Finland have not otherwise been included 
in this survey. 


III, General Church History and the History of Doctrine. 


In Sweden research in the field of Church History has always con- 
cerned itself mainly with the history of the Swedish Church. It has natur- 
ally taken into consideration the connections of the Swedish Church with 
the churches of other countries, and the great influence which they have 
exercised over it. Contributions towards the study of general Church 
History have, however, been made by several Swedish scholars, especially 
E. Linderholm, Hj. Holmquist, Y. Brilioth, G. Westin and others. The 
following books have been published in recent years: Y. Brilioth, Predikans 
historia (The History of Preaching), 1945; N. Karlstrém, Kristna sam- 
firstandsstrdvanden under varldskriget 1914-1918. Med sérskild hénsyn till Nathan 
Séderbloms insats(Efforts for Mutual Understanding during the World War, 
1914-18, with special references to Nathan Séderblom’s work), Stockholm 
1947. In the field of the history of missions one can mention H. Schlyter’s 
book, Karl Giitzlaff als Missionar in China, Lund and Copenhagen 1946, and 
O. Rundblom’s Svenska forbindelser med Leipzig-missionen dren 1853-1876 
(Swedish connections with the Leipzig Mission), Lund and Copenhagen 
1948. Both these books contain summaries in English and constitute 
numbers 1 and 3 respectively of Publications by the Swedish Society for 
Missionary Research. B. Sundkler, the new Professor of Church History and 
the History of Missions at Uppsala, has published Ung Kyrka i Tanganjika 
(The Young Church in Tanganyika), 1948, and also Bantu Prophets in 
South Africa, London 1948. In 1949 the Missionary Board of the Swedish 
Church published Svenska Kyrkans mission sjuttiofem ar (Seventy-five years of 
Swedish Church Missions). 

In Swedish universities the study of the history of theology is usually 
regarded as a task for the professors of systematic theology. A brief review 
of modern Swedish theology is given by Professor Ragnar Bring in the 
article ‘Die neuere schwedische Theologie’ in Ekklesia ii, Die skandina- 
vischen Lander: die Kirche in Schweden, Gotha 1935. An account of modern 
Swedish research on Luther is given by Hj. Lindroth in his book Luther- 
rendssansen i nyare svensk teologi (The Luther Renaissance in recent Swed- 
ish Theology), 1941. English readers who may wish to gain some insight 
into the character and quality of the modern study of Luther in Sweden 
can also consult the following three books: P. S. Watson, Let God be God! 
an Interpretation of the Theology of Martin Luther, London 1947; E. M. 
Carlson, The Reinterpretation of Luther, Philadelphia 1948; N. S. Ferré, 
Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology, with special reference to Lundensian 
Thought, New York 1939. 

A few works in this field published during the last ten years ought to 
be mentioned in this survey, since research here is particularly active, and 
the boundaries between Church History and the History of Doctrine are 
fluid: G. Wingren, Ménniskan och inkarnationen enligt Ireneus (Mankind and 
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the Incarnation according to Irenaeus), Lund 1947; G. Borgenstierna, 
Férsynstanken i gammalgrekisk teologi (The Doctrine of Providence in the 
Early Greek Theology), Uppsala 1948; N. E. Anrup, Augustinus’ lara om 
arvsynden (St. Augustine’s Doctrine of Original Sin), Lund 1943; H. 
Séderberg, La religion des cathares: Etude sur le gnosticisme de la basse antiquité 
et du moyen dge, Uppsala 1949. There are several studies of Luther such as 
G. Toérnvall, Andligt och varldsligt regemente hos Luther: Studier i Luthers 
varlds- och samhdllsbild (The Spiritual and Worldly Authority according to 
Luther: studies in Luther’s Conception of the World and of Society), 
Stockholm 1940; G. Wingren, Luthers lara om kallesen (Luther’s Doctrine 
of Vocation), Lund 1942; R. Josefson, Den naturliga teologiens problem hos 
Luther (The Problem of Natural Theology in Luther), Uppsala 1943; R. 
Josefson, Luthers lara om dopet (Luther’s Doctrine of Baptism), Stockholm 
1944; H. Olsson, Calvin och reformationens teologi (Calvin and Reforma- 
tion Theology), Lund 1943; and H. Lindstrém, Skapelse och frélsning i 
Melanchthons teologi (Creation and Salvation in Melanchthon’s Theology), 
Stockholm 1944, which is the only large monograph on Melanchthon’s 
theology published in modern times in Sweden. Other contributions to 
the history of doctrine are B. Hagglund, Die heilige Schrift und thre Deutung 
in der Theologie Johann Gerhards: eine Untersuchung iiber das altlutherische 
Schriftverstandnis, Lund 1951; N. Thune, The Behmenists and the Phila- 
delphians: a Contribution to the Study of English Mysticism in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, Uppsala 1948; G. Hék, Zinzendorfs Begriff der Religion, Uppsala 
1948; V. Lindstrém, Stadiernas teologi: En Kierkegaardstudie (A Study of 
Kierkegaard’s Theology of Stages), Lund 1943; B. E. Benktson, Den 
naturliga teologiens problem hos Karl Barth (The Problem of Natural Theology 
in Karl Barth), Lund 1948; R. Ekstrém, The Theology of Charles Gore: a 
Study in Modern Anglican Theology, Lund 1944; and G. Hammar, Christian 
Realism in contemporary American Theology: a Study of Reinhold Niebuhr, W. M. 
Horton and H. P. van Dusen, preceded by a general and historical survey, Uppsala 
1940. 

A few books dealing with the history of Swedish theology may also be 
mentioned here: S. Géransson, Ortodoxi och synkretism i Sverige 1647-1660 
(Orthodoxy and Syncretism in Sweden), Uppsala 1950; G. Hék, Herrn- 
hutisk teologi i svensk gestalt: Arvid Gradins dogmatiska och etiska huvudtankar 
(Moravian Theology in a Swedish Form), Uppsala 1950; B. Block, Pontus 
Wikner: En studie 1 hans religionsfilosofiska och teologiska dskddning (Pontus 
Wikner: a study of his philosophical and theological views), Stockholm 
1943; G. Borgenstierna, Om Kristi person och verk: Lérostrider 1 uppsvensk 
teologi under 1850-70-talen (Concerning Christ’s Person and Work: doctrinal 
conflicts in northern Swedish Theology), Stockholm 1942; G. Dahlback, 
Den gamla och den nya manniskan i Lars Levi Laestadius’ teologi (The Old and 
the New Man in Lars Levi Laestadius’s Theology), Lund 1950. 

We now turn to the work of the past decade in the history of the 
Church in Sweden. Any completeness in a survey such as this is naturally 
impossible. If one desires to designate a few groups of interrelated prob- 
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lems, which have been the special objects of research during the past ten 
years, the following should be mentioned. There has been a deeper interest 
than formerly in the ordinary life of the Church, the various conceptions 
of the Church and their influence, together with other factors, upon the 
legal position of the Church, the ministry, the order and the worship of 
the Church. There is also a sociological interest directed upon the former 
intimate connection of the Church with the whole life of the people. These 
tendencies mingle with one another, and cannot be separated as different 
trends. The fact that research has been especially directed toward these 
problems has, without a doubt, a certain connection with factors in the 
present situation. 

A typical factor in the recent research in Church History, it may be 
said, is that it is a less limited branch of learning than it formerly was. It is 
more open in its relations with the other sciences on its borders. The 
boundaries between Church History and the history of doctrine, practical 
theology, constitutional history and history of law, sociology, the study of 
customs and folklore of the people, the history of learning and of education, 
the history of art, of literature and of culture, and, above all, general 
history are crossed more often than they were at one time. This is a 
rather general tendency in several areas in the development of modern 
scholarship. Within the historical sciences a reaction is discernible against 
that over-specialisation which often makes impossible a comprehensive 
understanding of the object of research. It is also significant for the con- 
temporary study of Church History that several of our Church historians 
have received a basic training under professors of history. Several histor- 
ians have also made important contributions to the study of Church 
History. 


IV. The History of the Church in the Middle Ages 


The history of the Church in the Middle Ages has made many import- 
ant advances during the past decade through the cooperation of historians 
and church historians. In this field general history must often be concerned 
with the problems of Church History. 

In the large series, Sveriges historia till véra dagar, there have appeared 
during this period Part III, Senare medeltiden (The Later Middle Ages), 
vol. i by G. Carlsson, Tidsskedet 1389-1448, Stockholm 1941, and vol. ii 
by S. Kraft, Tidsskedet 1448-1520, Stockholm 1944. These, together with 
the previously mentioned Svenska Kyrkans Historia, vol. ii, by Y. Brilioth, 
Den senare medeltiden 1274-1521 cast, in many ways, new light upon the 
history of the Church. 

Shortly before this volume of Brilioth’s was published there appeared 
T. Schmid’s Birgitta och hennes uppenbarelser (Birgitta and her Revelations), 
Lund 1940, a fine piece of scholarship. A large but more popular biography 
of Birgitta was published shortly after this by the Danish poet and author, 
J. Jorgensen, Den hellige Birgitta av Vadstena, 2 vols., Copenhagen 1941- 


1943. 
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The learned canon, Master Matthias of Linképing exercised a very 
significant influence upon Birgitta. According to Brilioth he was perhaps 
the most prominent Swedish theologian of the Middle Ages. B. Stromberg 
has made him the subject of a special study, Magister Mathias och fransk 
mendikantpredikan, with a summary in French, Stockholm 1944. The author 
shows the dependence of Matthias’s Copia exemplorum, a collection of 
sayings, stories and sermon illustrations arranged in alphabetical order, 
upon earlier similar collections of the mendicants. He also shows the 
relationship between Matthias’s Copia exemplorum and St. Birgitta’s 
Revelations. An important supplement to Strémberg’s discussion is added 
by G. Carlsson in his study ‘Master Mattias fran Link6éping. Ett bidrag 
till hans biografi’ in Samlaren, 1948. Carlsson has here succeeded in dis- 
pelling much of the obscurity which, despite the efforts of several able 
scholars, has concealed this important theologian’s personal circumstances. 

G. Hafstrém shows in ‘Sockenindelningens ursprung’ (The Origin of 
the Parishes), in a volume of historical studies published in honour of Nils 
Ahnlund (Stockholm 1949) that the division of parishes in Sweden in 
several sections of the country followed the lines of an earlier heathen 
division. 

S. Kroon’s book, Det svenska préastmétet under medeltiden: Dess uppkomst 
och stéllning i samhdlle och kyrka (The Swedish Clergy’s Meeting during the 
Middle Ages: its Origin and Place in Society and the Church), Stockholm 
1948, with a summary in French, was reviewed last year in this JoURNAL. 
Several other dissertations on the Middle Ages have been named above 
under the heading ‘Source Publications’. 

Intensive work has been carried out lately on the closing phases of the 
Middle Ages. A comprehensive biography of archbishop Jakob Ulvsson 
was completed in 1940: G. Kellerman’s Facob Ulvsson och den svenska kyrkan 
under dldre Sturetiden 1470-1497, Stockholm 1935, continued in a series of 
articles by the same author in Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1938-1940. A rather 
different view of the problems surrounding Jacob Ulvsson’s resignation is 
offered in G. Olsson’s book, Stat och kyrka i Sverige vid medeltidens slut (State 
and Church in Sweden at the close of the Middle Ages), Gothenburg 1947. 
The same period is treated in G. Wieselgren’s Sten Sture d.y. och Gustav 
Trolle, Lund 1949. 

Two books have clarified the problems surrounding Sture’s Chancellor, 
Peter Jacobson Sunnanvader, later bishop of Vasteras, and executed by 
Gustav Vasa in 1527: R. Stensson’s Peder Facobsson Sunnanvider och makt- 
Kampen 1 Sverige 1504-1527 (Peter Jacobson Sunnanvader and the Struggle 
for Power in Sweden), Uppsala 1947, and G. Carlsson’s ‘Peder Jacobsson 
Sunnanvader: ett livséde och en tidsbild’, with a German summary, pub- 
lished in Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 1948-49, No. 4. On 
the whole, it can be said that in the recent treatment of these problems 
social, commercial and doctrinal factors have received greater considera- 
tion. That is also true of G. Johannesson’s Den skdnska kyrkan och reforma- 
tionen (summary in English), Lund and Copenhagen 1947. G. T. Westin 
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follows the same procedure in his book Historieskrivaren Olaus Petri: Svenska 
krénikans kéllor och krinikeforfattarens metod (Olaus Petri, the Historian; the 
Swedish Chronicler’s Sources and Method), Lund 1946. Westin’s dis- 
cussion is important for Church History partly because of his examination 
of the medieval sources, and partly because of the light he has thrown 
upon the religious character of Olaus Petri’s theories of the State and of 
History. 


V. The Idea of the Church: its Ministry, Government and Relation to Society and . 
to the State 


It has already been indicated that the Church, the various conceptions 
thereof and related questions have become a real problem of investigation 
in the study of Church History in Sweden. This is partly due to the fact 
that the actual position of the Church is being discussed anew in Sweden 
as well as in many other countries. 

The older method of studying Church History was, to a certain extent, 
carried on under the influence of views inherited from the Church contro- 
versies of the nineteenth century. It was thus often asserted, and it is still 
being asserted, that the Swedish Church is to be regarded as a state 
institution. This view began to appear during the eighteenth century. But 
others have long claimed the opposite, and emphasised that the Swedish 
Church has always been a relatively independent establishment. During 
recent years there has been much discussion of this problem, especially in 
the deliberations leading up to the adoption of the law of religious freedom 
in May 1951. The new methods of local civil administration arising out of 
the law of 1946, the new law concerning ministers’ salaries accepted by 
Parliament in 1951, the reasserted demand for disestablishment between 
Church and State, and other problems, make our times a critical and 
disturbing period in the history of the Swedish Church. 

Because of the present situation, and because of confusion as to the 
nature and essence of the Swedish Church, studies in Church History 
which deal with these relations become important. The conditions for a 
clearer understanding of the history of the Church’s relation to the State 
in Sweden are now appreciably more favourable than they have been for 
several decades. Of particular importance here is the fact that recent 
studies in the history of doctrine have resulted in a clearer insight into the 
view of the Reformers, and of Lutheran orthodoxy, on the relation 
between the temporal and the spiritual authority and into the religious 
motives underlying their conceptions of society. The influence of Harald 
Hjarne, Einar Billing, and J. A. Eklund should also be mentioned in this 
connection. Church historians have not yet drawn all the consequences 
which I think necessarily follow from these new insights. 

A standard work for understanding the order of the Swedish Church 
in its historical development is Y. Brilioth’s Svensk kyrkokunskap, Stockholm 

1933; revised edition, 1946. The actual laws and statutes concerning the 
Church are presented by H. Sundberg (Professor of Law, University of 
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Uppsala) in his Kyrkoratt, Helsingfors 1948. This work also contains 
historical studies of these laws. The most recent edition of the ecclesias- 
tical laws themselves is G. Wetterberg’s Handbok i kyrkolagfarenhet (Hand- 
book of Ecclesiastical Law), 6th edition, Lund 1950. 

In 1943 the 350th anniversary of the Uppsala meeting of 1593 was 
celebrated. The jubilee called forth several sketches of this Concilium and of 
its significance: H. Cnattingius, Uppsala méte 1593. Konturer av en kyrkokris, 
Stockholm 1943; K. B. Westman, Uppsala mite och dess betydelse, Stockholm 
1943; S. Kjéllerstrém’s article ‘Uppsala méte 1593’ in the Christmas 
publication of the Lund Diocese, Malm6 1943; a couple of articles in H. 
Pleijel: Svensk lutherdom: Studier i luthersk fromhet och svensk folkkultur, Stock- 
holm 1944; and G. Westin: Svensk lutherdom 1 brytningstider: Kyrkohistoriska 
uppsatser, Uppsala 1949. Westman and Pleijel characterise the decision of 
the Uppsala Meeting in agreement with Harald Hjarne, who said that the 
confessions were accepted as a law for the Church of Sweden and the 
kingdom of Sweden. Westin emphasises, in contrast to Cnattingius, that 
the decision is chiefly noteworthy as an action of the State, not merely of the 
Church. 

An exhaustive description of one of the leading men in the conflicts 
and struggles of the Church during the reign of Johan III and Sigismund 
is given in R. Ohlsson’s book Abraham Angermannus: En biografisk studie, 
Stockholm 1946 (summary in German). Angermannus was elected arch- 
bishop at the Uppsala Meeting, but was deposed in 1599. His loyalty to 
the Roman Catholic king Sigismund is shown to be wholly consistent with 
his Lutheran theocratic conception of the State. 

The development of the Swedish Church during the seventeenth cen- 
tury has been vigorously examined during the past decade. First of all, 
one must mention S. Kjdéllerstrém’s book, Kyrkolagsproblemet 1 Sverige 
1571-1682 (The Problem of Ecclesiastical Law in Sweden), Stockholm 1944 
(German summary). This work affords the basis for a new and deeper 
understanding of the development of ecclesiastical law in Sweden. By 
making use of the results obtained in the modern study of the history of 
doctrine, and in the general study of ecclesiastical law in the Lutheran 
countries, and by possessing an extraordinary familiarity with the source 
material, the author has given a more correct and comprehensive picture 
of this development than has hitherto been possible. He takes as his 
starting point Melanchthon’s view of the potestas ecclesiastica and potestas 
civilis, which was for a long time dominant in Sweden, and describes the 
development as an interplay between two main factors: the medieval 
tradition and the German Reformation doctrine. The ecclesiastical 
ordinance of 1571, the basis from which the subsequent ecclesiastical 
developments proceed, had united these two main factors. The later 
development with its struggle between different conceptions of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and the interests of the various social classes, and other 
political factors, is described up to the proposal of a new ecclesiastical 
law made in 1682. In several smaller publications Professor Kjéllerstrém 
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has made important contributions to a more correct understanding of the 
history of ecclesiastical law. Among these are: ‘De kyrkliga béckernas 
antagande i vart land’ (The Adoption of the Prayer Book, of the trans- 
lation of the Bible, of the Catechism, etc. in Sweden), in Svensk Teologisk 
Kvartalskrift, 1942; ‘Biskopsvigningen i den svenska kyrkan’ (The Conse- 
cration of Bishops in the Swedish Church), ibid.; ‘Drottning Kristina och 
consistorium generale’ (Queen Christina and the Consistorium generale), 
in Scandia, 1944; ‘Den svenska statsreligionen’ (The Swedish Established 
Religion), in Svensk tidskrift, 1945; ‘Var Kyrkas bekannelseskrifter i svensk 
sprakdrakt’ (The Confessional Documents of the Swedish Church in the 
Swedish Language) in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift, 1945; Stiftsstyrelsen 1 
den svenska kyrkan: Samspelet mellan biskop, domkapitel och prastmote (The 
Government of the Diocese in the Swedish Church, the Interplay between 
the Bishop, the Chapter and the Convocation of the Clergy), Lund Univer- 
sity Yearbook, New Series, Part I, vol. 45, No. 2, Lund 1948. 

The question of church government is also discussed in several other 
new books. H. Cnattingius in his Johannes Rudbeckius och hans europeiska 
bakgrund: en kyrkordttshistorisk studie, Uppsala 1946, seeks to clarify Rud- 
beckius’s conception of ecclesiastical government, and to describe his set- 
ting within the history of doctrine and of ecclesiastical polity. The main 
emphasis is laid upon Rudbeckius’s relation to authors and doctrines 
originating in German Lutheranism, the Early Church, Canon Law, and 
the Reformed Church. 

Rudbeckius’s and his colleagues’ assertion of the authority of the bishop 
was opposed by the Rev. Johannes Baazius, who later became bishop of 
Vaxj6. His conception of the relation between the temporal and the 
spiritual authorities, and his struggle against the ‘autocracy’ of the bishops 
within the Church, is described in a monograph by H. Lundin, Joannes 
Baazius’ kyrkliga reformprogram, Stockholm 1944, (summary in German). 
Church government in the city of Stockholm is treated by R. Murray in 
Stockholms kyrkostyrelse intill 1630-talets mitt, Stockholm 1949, (summary in 
German). The ecclesiastical history of Stockholm is likewise the subject of 
D. Lindquist’s Acta dioecesis Holmiensis, Lund 1947, which discusses regula- 
tions and instructions from the seventeenth century, and M. Edquist’s 
Petrus Diderici Arenbechius och hans tid. Bilder ur Stockholms Kyrko- och forsam- 
lingsliv pé 1600-talet, Stockholm 1943. 

The education of the Swedish clergy and the conception of ministerial 
office in earlier times has been described in two works by R. Askmark: 
Svensk prastutbildning fram till dr 1700 (Swedish training for the Ministry 
until 1700), Stockholm 1943 (summary in German) and Ambetet i den 
svenska kyrkan. I reformationens, ortodoxiens, och pietismens tankande och praxts 
(The Ministry in the Swedish Church: the thought and practice of the 
Reformation, Orthodoxy and Pietism), Lund 1949. 

The intimate connection between the Church and society in olden 
times and the significance of the orthodox Lutheran doctrine of the three 
orders of Church and society (ordo ecclesiasticus, ordo politicus and ordo 
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oeconomicus) has received more attention in recent years than formerly. 
There are two important essays on this theme: H. Olsson’s ‘Melanchthon 
och den gammallutherska laran om de tre kyrkliga standen’ (Melanchthon 
and the Old Lutheran doctrine concerning the three Ecclesiastical Orders) 
and H. Pleijel’s “Till fragan om den svenska senortodoxiens kyrkopro- 
gram’ (Concerning the Ecclesiastical Programme of late Swedish Ortho- 
doxy), both of which appeared in: Fran skilda tider (Studies published 
in honour of Hj. Holmquist), Stockholm 1938. In several later articles 
and essays H. Pleijel has emphasized the significance of the doctrine 
of the three orders, and the importance of understanding the develop- 
ment of the Church in its sociological context. Of these articles we may 
here mention, ‘De tre huvudstanden i 4ldre tiders Sverige’ in Svensk 
Teologisk Kvartalskrift, 1948. There will be further reference to this matter 
below. 

The general view of society held by the clergy during the Great Power 
period (1611-1718) and the special forms which it takes towards the end 
of this period is presented in C.-E. Normann’s book, Prasterskapet och det 
Karolinska envildet: studier éver det svenska prasterskapets statsuppfattning under 
stormaktstidens slutskede (The Clergy and the Caroline Absolute Monarchy: 
studies in the Swedish clergy’s conception of government during the final 
phase of the Great Power period), Stockholm 1948 (summary in English). 
The relation between natural and divine law according to orthodoxy and 
according to Grotius and Pufendorf is clarified in R. Josefson’s work 
entitled Guds och Sveriges lag: studier i den lutherska socialetikens historia (The 
Law of Sweden and of God: studies in the History of Lutheran Social 
Ethics), Uppsala 1950 (summary in German). 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Skane, Halland and Blekinge 
were conquered by Sweden. The task of making these provinces Swedish 
was an important problem for the Church as well as for the State. These 
questions are discussed in two new biographies of bishops of Lund; K. F. 
Hansson has written a life of bishop Peter Winstrup up to 1658, G. 
Géransson has written the biography of Canutus Hahn. The contributions 
of archbishop Svebilius (1681-1700) to the revision of the translation of 
the Bible, the Catechism, etc. are considered in several new works, which 
will be mentioned further on. F. Petersson has written a biography of 
Olaus Svebilius, prior to his becoming archbishop, which describes his 
earlier activities: Olaus Svebilius intill Grkebiskopstiden, Stockholm 1940 
(German summary). 

A work which has special significance for Church History is S. Carls- 
son’s Stdndssamhiille och stdndspersoner 1700-1865: studier rérande det svenska 
standssamhdillets upplisning (Studies in the Dissolution of the old Social 
Structure), Lund 1949. Erik Gustav Geijer’s conception of society and his 
view of the Swedish social structure is described by E. Rodhe in Geijer och 
samhiillet: en studie i svensk tradition (Geijer and Society: a study in Swedish 
Tradition), Stockholm 1942. Tegnér’s view has been treated in a study of 
literary history made by G. Jansson: Tegner och politiken 1815-1840: en skalds 
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syn pa sin tids samhdllsproblem ((Tegnér and Politics 1815-1840: a poet’s 
view of the problems of the society of his own time), Uppsala 1948. A 
contemporary of Tegnér’s was bishop and Secretary of State—C. I. 
Heurlin. His contribution is described by B. Lange in Christoffer Isak 
Heurlin som politiker: fran det politiska framtraédandet vid 1827 drs statsrevision till 
1840-4 drs riksdag, Lund 1948. For Tegnér and Heurlin the struggle 
against the secularization of society was the one dominant theme. A bio- 
graphy of a third bishop of that time was published by T. Bohlin, Ene 
Abraham Almquist: en tidsbild och karaktarsteckning, Stockholm 1945. 

Several new works have appeared which throw new light upon the 
conflicts between the Lundensian High Church group and the Low 
Churchmen of Uppsala during the middle of the nineteenth century. T. 
Bohlin has written: Lars Landgren: ménniskan-folkuppfostraren-kyrkomannen 
(Lars Landgren: the Man, the Educator, the Churchman), Stockholm 
1942. S. Olander has contributed Anton Niklas Sundberg fore arkebiskopstiden 
(Anton Niklas Sundberg before he became archbishop), Uppsala and 
Stockholm 1951. 

The history of Pietism, Moravianism and the revival movements were 
much studied during the period 1920-40. In the past decade several fresh 
contributions have appeared in this field. Here we may mention two bio- 
graphies of important revivalist ministers: G. Stenvall, Peter Lorenz Seller- 
gren: minnesteckning, Lund 1943 and B. Olsson, Anders Elfving: en levnads- 
teckning, Lund 1944. There are also N. Rodén: Herrnhutiska och nyevangeliska 
vackelserérelser i Linképings stift intill 1856 (Moravian and Evangelical 
Revival Movements in the See of Linképing up to 1856), Stockholm 1941; 
and A. Norberg: Den kyrkliga vackelsen i Skara stift under senare halften av 1800- 
talet (The Revival within the Church in the Skara Diocese during the later 
half of the Nineteenth Century), Stockholm 1944. 

A review of the history of the problem of religious freedom is given in 
G. Westin’s pamphlet, Kampen om religionsfriheten (The Struggle over 
Religious Freedom), Stockholm 1942. 

G. Westin’s previously mentioned work, Svensk lutherdom i brytningstider, 
contains eight articles on the history of the nineteenth century revivalist 
movement. The origin of the largest Free Church group in Sweden is the 
subject of an exhaustive investigation in W. Bredberg’s book P. P. Walden- 
stréms verksamhet till 1878: till frégan om Svenska missionsforbundets uppkomst 
(P. P. Waldenstrém’s Activities up to 1878: the Origin of the Swedish 
Covenant Church), Stockholm 1948. 

On the history of the movement which was called “The Young Church 
Movement’ (‘Ungkyrkorérelsen’), one must mention Einar Billing in memor- 
iam, Stockholm 1940; E. Montan, Einar Billing: en konturteckning, Stock- 
holm 1943 (with references to relevant literature); S. von Engestroém and 
others, For fadernas kyrka: Biskop F. A. Eklunds livsgarning (For our Fathers’ 
Church: Bishop J. A. Eklund’s Life Work), Uppsala 1947 (with a biblio- 
graphy of Eklund’s writings), and E. Malmestrém’s, 7. A. Eklund: en bio- 
grafi, Stockholm 1950. 
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VI. The Study of Devotional Literature 
The older devotional literature and its diffusion throughout Sweden 
has been the subject of comprehensive investigations during recent years. 
In the course of the past decade several new contributions have been made 
in this field. Earlier, S. Estborn had written Evangeliska svenska bénbécker 
under reformationstidevarvet. Med en inledande éversikt éver medeltidens och éver 
reformationstidens evangeliska tyska bénelitteratur (Swedish Evangelical Prayer 
Books during the Reformation period. With an Introductory Survey of 
Medieval and Reformation German Evangelical Devotional Literature), 
Lund 1929. Here Estborn took up the problem in Swedish Church life and 
literature, and the methods of investigation which Paul Althaus, senior, 
had applied to Germany. D. Lindquist had also written, Studier i den 
svenska andaktslitteraturen under stormaktstidevarvet med sérskild hdnsyn till bén-, 
troste- och nattvards-bicker (Studies on Swedish Devotional Literature during 
the seventeenth century, with special reference to Books for Prayer, Con- 
solation and the Communion Service), Stockholm 1939. A survey of devo- 
tional literature for the whole period from the Reformation to the present 
time has been written by B. Olsson: Fran Martin Luther till Sven Lidman: 
en historisk dversikt dver andaktsbickerna i svenskt fromhetsliv (From Martin 
Luther to Sven Lidman: a historical survey of Devotional Literature for 
Edification in Swedish Church Life), Lund 1943. This branch of Swedish 
literature is shown in these studies to be deeply influenced by medieval 
mysticism. This point has also been made by H. Pleijel in Fran fadernas 
Sromhetsliv (Our Fathers’ Devotional Life), Stockholm 1939. In the article 
therein on ‘Johann Arndt and Swedish Piety’ Pleijel emphasises the idea 
that ‘an absolutely pure Lutheranism within the devotional life is an 
historically inconceivable phenomenon’. One could, in fact, go further and 
say with reference to Sweden that the relationship of the Lutheran 
devotional life to that of the medieval period is, in its own way, analogous 
to the relation of Lutheran orthodox theology to scholasticism, and also 
analogous to the continuance of the medieval traditions within the realm 
of church government and discipline. 

The Danish devotional literature during the period of the Reformation 
was very much richer than the contemporary Swedish. This K. Gierow 
makes clear in his dissertation Den evangeliska bénelitteraturen 1 Danmark 
1526-1575: en kdllanalytisk-typologisk studie (The Evangelical Devotional 
Literature of Denmark, 1526-1575: a source-analysis and typological 
study), Lund 1948. B. Hellekant has written a book on Engelsk uppbyg- 
gelselttteratur 1 svensk éversdattning intill 1700-talets mitt (English Devotional 
Literature in Swedish translation to the middle of the eighteenth century), 
Stockholm 1944 (summary in English). He shows that this literature (37 
works are reviewed, most of them of Puritan origin) is, with rare excep- 
tions, translated into Swedish from German translations. In 1950 O. 
Nordstrandh published an investigation of the literature of the older 
Swedish Pietism: Den dldre svenska pietismens litteratur, Stockholm 1951 
(summary in German). 
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SWEDISH RESEARCH IN THE LAST DECADE 


The religious books commonly used by the ordinary layman were in 
the first place the hymn book, the catechism and the Bible. The order 
named indicates their distribution among the people. Church History 
lately has given marked attention to these books and their significance in 
the development of the devotional life of the people. 

First to be mentioned are the three short surveys published in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 400th anniversary of the Swedish Bible: 
H. Pleijel, Bibeln i svenskt fromhetsliv: en historisk éversikt (The Bible in 
Swedish; a Historical Survey), Lund 1941; H. Pleijel, Katekesen som 
svensk folkbok: en historisk éversikt (The Catechism as a Book of the Swedish 
People: a Historical Survey), Lund 1942; and B. Olsson, Psalmboken 
som folkbok: en skildring av dess roll i svenskt fromhetsliv (The Hymn Book 
as a People’s Book: a description of its role in Swedish Devotional Life), 
Lund 1942. 

Several historical investigations of the translation of the Bible into 
Swedish are contained in the ‘Festskrift’ published by the Theological 
Faculty at Uppsala in 1941 in commemoration of the 400th anniversary of 
the Swedish Bible: Festskrift utgiven av Teologiska Fakulteten i Uppsala 1941 
till 400-drsminnet av Bibelns utgivande pa svenska 1541, Uppsala 1941, and in 
‘Studier till 1541 Ars bibel 1-2’, Lund University Yearbook, Lund 1941. In the 
first of these volumes one might mention the article by H. Cnattingius, “Till- 
komsten av Gustav II Adolfs bibel 1618’ (The origin of the Bible of Gustav 
II Adolf, 1618) and G. Westin ‘De apokryfiska béckernas forsvinnande ur 
den svenska bibeln’ (The Disappearance of the Apocryphal Books from the 
Swedish Bible); the second contains two articles: J. Lindblom, “Till fragan 
om férlagorna for 1541 ars 6versattning av Gamla testamentet’ (The Sources 
used by the Translators of the Old Testament in 1541), and S. Kjéller- 
strom “Tillkomsten av 1541 ars bibel’ (The Origin of the 1541 Bible). 

The history of the Swedish Catechism is studied by S. Lindholm in 
Catechismi forfremielse: studier till catechismus-undervisningen i Svenska kyrkan 
1593-1646 (Teaching the Catechism: studies in Catechetical Instruction in 
the Swedish Church 1593-1646), Lund 1949 and by E. Lilja in Den 
svenska katekestraditionen mellan Svebilius och Lindblom: en bibliografisk och 
kyrkohistorisk studie (The Swedish Catechetical Literature between Sve- 
bilius and Lindblom: a bibliographical and historical study), Stockholm 
1947 (summary in English). In this work, which covers the period 1689- 
1810, the author lists and briefly reviews 469 editions of the various cate- 
chisms published in Sweden. D. Helander has analyzed the catechism of 
Lindblom, Den lindblomska katekesen, Stockholm 1947 (summary in German). 

As to Swedish hymnology, one can name D. Helander’s Svensk psalm- 
historia, Stockholm 1946, a survey with a bibliography; B. Wahlstrém, 
Studier dver tillkomsten av 1695 drs psalmbok (Studies in the Origin of the 
Hymnbook of 1695), Uppsala 1951; and A. Arvastson, Den thomander- 
wieselgrenska psalmboken (The Hymnbook of Thomander and Wieselgren), 
Stockholm 1949 (summary in English). The latter was a revised hymnbook 
printed for discussion in 1849, but never adopted in Sweden. It was, 
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however, used a great deal by the Augustana Lutheran Synod in the 
U.S.A., a fact due to Peter Wieselgren’s influence upon the pioneer 
ministers. At the annual meeting of this synod held in Princeton, Illinois, 
in 1878 this hymnbook was officially adopted for use in the churches of the 
synod. A monograph describing the previously-mentioned low church 
leader, Peter Wieselgren and his opposition to the high churchmen and to 
liberalism, has recently been published: Th. Freeman, Peter Wieselgren: 
en konturteckning i 1800-talsmiljé, G6teborg 1950. 

The distribution and ownership of the religious literature among the 
people is a problem of great significance for an understanding of their 
devotional life in past ages. The ‘study of the religious life of the people’ 
has been directed toward these devotional practices and their connection 
with the religious character of rural culture as a whole and the socio- 
logical situation. Since this type of investigation can be considered both as 
a branch of Church History and as a section within the general study of 
the life of the people, perhaps it ought to be listed and discussed separ- 
ately, although it is closely related to what has been dealt with in this section. 


VII. The Study of the Religious Life of the People 


The study of the religious life of the people, in connection with the 
general investigation of the ordinary life of the Swedish people and their 
folk-lore, which has appeared as an independent branch of research during 
the past decades, has been given special attention by H. Pleijel. He has 
described this programme in several publications, and coined the phrase 
‘Kyrklig folklivsforskning’ for this type of investigation. It is chiefly 
undertaken in Frdn fadernas fromhetsliv (Our Fathers’ Devotional Life), 
Stockholm 1939, containing the article ‘Enskifte och fromhetsliv: ett prob- 
lem och ett program’ (The Redistribution of the Arable Land and the Devo- 
tional Life: a problem and a programme). This article is also accessible 
in German under the title Bodenreform und Frimmigkeit: ein Problem der schwe- 
dischen Volkskunde, which is published in APAT'MA: Martino P. Nilsson 
Anno MCMXXXIX dedicatum. Those interested should also consult H. 
Pleijel’s ‘Kyrklig folklivsforskning: ett problem och ett program’ (The 
Study of the Religious Life of the People: a Problem and a Programme), 
published in his book Svensk lutherdom; studier i luthersk fromhet och svensk 
Solkkultur, Stockholm 1944. “The study of the religious life of the people’, 
writes Pleijel here, ‘will simply examine the ordinary religious life of past 
times, i.e., clearly describe the anchorage of the people in the Christian 
faith and its ecclesiastical customs. It thus seeks to apply a sociological 
point of view to the material of Church History, and aims to explain the 
religiously impressed common customs in their historical connections.’ 

The first and most urgent task for the study of the religious life of the 
people appears to be to investigate and to preserve for the future through 
records the still remaining fragments of the old religious culture which was 
largely destroyed through the great social and economic revolution of tie 
nineteenth century. Professor Pleijel has, therefore, started an extensive 
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SWEDISH RESEARCH IN THE LAST DECADE 


work of collecting such material. He guides this work as the Director of 
‘Archives of Ecclesiastical History’ at Lund University, established in 1942 
as a result of his initiative. The aim and organization of the ‘Archives’ is 
briefly described by Professor Pleijel in his pamphlet, ‘Kyrkohistoriska 
Arkivet i Lund: en orientering’, second edition, Lund 1950 (summary in 
English). The ‘Archives’ publishes a separate series of small pamphlets 
under the general title: ‘Meddelanden fran Kyrkohistoriska Arkivet i 
Lund’. Thus far nine numbers have appeared. 

The first attempt to describe more thoroughly the traditional religious 
life in connection with its general social and economic situation within a 
whole diocese is O. Hedlund’s book, Kyrkolivet i Karlstads stift under 1800- 
talets forra halft (Church life in the Karlstad Diocese during the first half 
of the nineteenth century), Lund 1949. This study describes the situation 
before the great awakening of the people during the 1850’s. The methodo- 
logy is not quite clearly worked out here, but other similar research pro- 
jects are under weigh. I may also mention E. Enochsson’s book prepared for 
a Diocesan Ministers’ Meeting: Den kyrkliga seden med sdrskild hdnsyn tll 
Vasterds stift (The Religious Customs of the People with special reference 
to the Diocese of Vasterds), Stockholm 1949. 

The relations between the Church and the Labour Movement is an 
important part of the complex problem of the significance for Church 
History of the great social and economic revolution. The sociological point of 
view is indispensable here for a correct understanding of this development, 
although this alone cannot explain everything. Here mention must be made 
of S.-A. Rosenberg’s book, Kyrkan och arbetarrérelsen (The Church and the 
Labour Movement), Lund 1948, which is a more popular book, and B. Gus- 
tafsson’s work, Kyrkoliv och samhdllsklass i Sverige omkring 1880: en kyrkohistorisk- 
soctologisk undersékning (Church Life and Social Classes in Sweden around 
1880: an inquiry in Ecclesiastical History and Sociology), Stockholm, 1950. 

A sociological study of Swedish Free Church life is given in E. H. 
Thornberg’s book, Folkrérelser och samhdillsliv i Sverige (Mass Movements and 
Social Life in Sweden), Stockholm 1943. The spread and sociological 
setting of the Pentecostal movement is presented by H. Thulin in Pingst- 
rorelsen. en sociologisk orientering. Féredrag hdllet 4 Stockholms hégskola d. 31 okt. 
1944 (The Pentecostal Movement: A Sociological Orientation. A Lecture 
given at the Stockholm High School on 31 October 1944), Stockholm 1945. 

B. Sundkler’s previously-mentioned work, Bantu Prophets in South 
Africa, London 1948, developed the sociological point of view in a masterly 
way to describe material in Church History which cannot otherwise be 
understood in its historical connection. The above named works may be 
sufficient to illustrate the relationship of the newer methods of Swedish 
research in Church History to the mcdern sociological study of religion. 

Many additional works could have been named, but completeness 
is not possible in a survey such as this. For more complete informa- 
tion reference should be made to current journals, yearbooks and 
bibliographies. 
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Les Sacrements dans I’ Evangile Fohannique: la vie de Jésus et le culte de V’église primitive. 
By Oscar Cullmann. (Etudes d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
publiées par la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l'Université de 
Strasbourg, No. 42.) Pp. 92. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. 
Frs. 400. 

The curious theory that the Fourth Evangelist intended to repudiate the 
sacramental cultus of the Church is one which has always called for a robust 
handling of the evidence, in the face of general probability. Yet the evidence 
can be weakened if the authorship of the gospel be assigned to a syndicate, 
one of whose members was concerned to ‘sacramentalise’ the blameless record 
of his colleagues. The more prudent advocates of the theory do not deny that 
there are passages which were intended to bear a sacramental significance, but 
these they excise as interpolations. To such an argument there is no direct reply, 
since no one can demonstrate that a passage is not an interpolation, provided it 
can be excised without leaving the context actually ungrammatical. The only 
effective reply would be to show that the sacramental idea, which most readers 
recognise as cropping up in isolated passages (whether interpolated or not) 
belongs to the basic structure of Johannine thought and gives cohesion to the 
whole picture of the person and work of Christ which the Fourth Gospel offers. 
This is what Dr. Cullmann essays to do in this work, and in my judgement with 
complete success, even though I may wish to put a mild query here and there to 
his exegesis of particular passages. 

Briefly, his argument runs somewhat as follows: The aim of this gospel, on 
its author’s own showing, is to demonstrate ‘that Jesus is the Christ the Son of 
God’. In other words, it is designed to offer a ‘Life of Jesus’ which will make 
plain the identity of that historical Figure with the Christ who is the Mediator 
of the divine plan of salvation tout entier, past, present and future. Relatively to 
the period in which the evangelist and his readers are living, the incarnate life of 
Jesus is past. How to seize the profound link which unites that unique episode of 
history with the living present—that is the problem before him. The link is 
found in faith, and the reason why the correlation and antithesis, faith-sight, is so 
prominent in the gospel is that in order to fulfil his purpose the events he records 
must be apprehended on two levels, as occurrences in the past, and as livingly 
affecting his readers in the present. The events are ‘remembered’ in this pregnant 
sense, and such remembrance is prompted by the Holy Spirit in the Church 
(xiv. 26, xvi. 12-15). ‘A la simultanéité’ writes Dr. Cullmann, ‘de la vue 
physique d’une part, de la contemplation par la foi d’autre part, correspond 
la double signification du terme par lequel l’évangéliste a coutume de désigner 
ce qui est objet de vue et objet de foi: il n’emploie pas notre concept moderne 
“événement”’, mais celui de “signe”: onyeiov, indiquant par 1a un fait 4 saisir 
sur deux plans differents: par la vue, mais aussi par une comprehension d’ordre 
supérieur qui n’est possible que dans la foi’. To this duality of apprehension 
belongs the evangelist’s characteristic, though often misunderstood, use of 
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terms in a double sense: such terms as tywOivar, axodovbeiv, tdwp Cav, 
dvaorfvat. In the record of the life of Jesus, then, each event is orientated in 
more than one direction—towards the period which preceded the incarnation 
and towards the period in which the evangelist and his readers live. In the latter 
period it is the Church’s acts of worship which provide the setting in which 
events of the past become the medium of God’s saving act in the present. In the 
life of the Church the two sacraments which are the centre of Christian worship 
play the part which is played by the ‘signs’ in the record of the life of Jesus. In 
both sacraments the Holy Spirit, by whose agency the ‘remembrance’ of the 
words and works of Jesus is brought to His people, is specifically at work. This 
view of the Gospel is indicated in the sub-title of the book: La Vie de Jésus et le 
Culte de l’ Eglise primitive. 

Such, in brief, is the thesis which Dr. Cullmann illustrates and substantiates 
by a study of some of the main episodes of the Fourth Gospel. The Eucharist he 
finds to be set forth especially in the Miracle of Cana, the Feeding of the 
Multitude and the discourse of the True Vine. Each brings out a particular 
aspect of its significance. The Miracle of Cana, in which Jesus offers wine to 
supersede the ineffectual water of ‘the Jews’ purifying’, is to be taken closely 
with the Cleansing of the Temple, which the disciples are said to have under- 
stood, after the resurrection of Christ, with reference to His ‘body’. Christ 
crucified and risen, in other words, becomes the true place where worship is 
offered, and supplies the ‘wine’ of the sacrament through His death. The 
Feeding of the Multitude underlines the power of life and resurrection communi- 
cated in the Eucharist, and the discourse of the True Vine (in its context of the 
Farewell Discourses) its value as communion of love among Christ’s members 
and between them and their Lord. For Baptism, the Healing at Siloam provides 
an obvious counterpart—enlightenment through washing with water—and to 
this Dr. Cullmann would add the Healing at Bethesda (v.) and the discourse on 
Living Water (iv.) as well as the dialogue with Nicodemus (iii.). He finds both 
sacraments combined in the Washing of the Feet at the Last Supper and in the 
issue of Water and Blood at the crucifixion. His interpretation of the latter may 
find support in I John v. 6. His study of the Pedilavium is interesting and sug- 
gestive, but I am not wholly convinced that the meaning of xiii. 10 is that the 
believer who has been ‘bathed’ (6 AcAoupévos), i.e. baptized, does not need to 
repeat baptism, but only to ‘wash his feet’, i.e. to partake of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Surely there is some loose joint in the argument here—even if it were 
certain that the words «i 2) rods wédas are part of the original text. In the 
cultic regulations of the Pentateuch Aoveofar is generally used of the cere- 
monial bath which forms part of the ritual of consecration to the priesthood, and 
virrrew of ad hoc ablution before officiating. Is there a possible clue here? 

To summarise in this drastic fashion is unfair to the subtlety of Dr. Cull- 
mann’s exposition, in the course of which he illuminatingly uncovers many half- 
hidden allusions and connections, and brings renewed conviction of the essential 
unity of the thought of this gospel, helped rather than hindered by its great 
complexity. In places it may be thought that he is a little over-subtle, and 
possibly reads into a passage more than is there; but in dealing with the Fourth 
Gospel it is wise never to be too hasty in speaking of over-subtlety. There is 
certainly a great deal in it which he who runs was never meant to read. 

I will mention, however, two places where I find Dr. Cullmann’s interpreta- 
tion something less than convincing. The first is his chapter ix, where he pro- 
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poses to connect the Bethesda healing with the cultus, not only through the life- 
giving water of baptism (in which he is surely right) but also through the idea 
of the Sabbath. Christ, like the Father, works éws dpri(v. 17). This implies 
(says Dr. Cullmann) that there is a term to His work. With His death and resur- 
rection the true sabbath rest sets in, for the divine work of creation is accom- 
plished. Hence, as Christ crucified and risen provides the new temple for the 
worship of God, so also by His death and resurrection He inaugurates the new 
Sabbath, which is typified in the xupiax? jyépa, the festival of the resur- 
rection, taking the place of the Jewish Sabbath. This is ingenious and interesting, 
but is there sufficient evidence that primitive Christianity assimilated the «cupraxy 
jpépa, its specific day of worship, to the Sabbath as a day of inactivity? And the 
idea that Christ’s work found a term at His death and resurrection, in the sense 
that He worked €ws dpzt but no longer, seems difficult to accept (xiv. 12-13?). 
I suggest that it is an exegetical error to connect €ws aprt with epydlopat. It is 
the Father who works ‘until now’, and this means just what it says, without im- 
plying ‘so long and no longer’. According to the letter of the Old Testament there 
was a point in time at which God ceased to work, namely after the six days of 
creation. That the statement caused perplexity in Jewish circles we have 
abundant evidence, both for Rabbinic and for Hellenistic Judaism, and evidence 
close to the period of the Fourth Gospel. John, like other teachers of his time, 
denies that God has ever ceased working. He has been working continuously 
from the beginning of creation ‘until now’—even on the Sabbath. If therefore 
it can be shown that Jesus is doing ‘the works of God’ (judging and giving life) on 
the Sabbath, He has ample justification. 

The second place where I have doubts is in Dr. Cullmann’s chapter ii, 
which he heads, ‘Jean-Baptiste et le Baptéme de Jésus’. In the Fourth Gospel there 
is in fact no reference to the baptism of Jesus; it has to be imported out of the 
Synoptics. It may be said that it is implied in the account of the Baptist’s vision: 
but is it? Surely it is significant that John, unlike the Synoptics, says that Jesus 
Himself baptized, while he does not say that He was baptized. (This could be 
shown to have importance for Johannine theology: but I forbear.) It is therefore 
precarious to found upon the Johannine account of Jesus’ encounter with the 
Baptist the doctrine that in baptism He was designated as the Suffering Servant 
(supposed to be disguised under the title ‘Lamb of God’—a widely held view 
which I seriously doubt), and to go on from that to offer as the Johannine inter- 
pretation of Christian baptism a doctrine which associates it with the ‘expiatory 
death’ of Christ. That in other New Testament writings it has such association 
is true. But the Fourth Gospel, as distinct from the Johannine epistles, shows no 
interest in ‘expiation’ as the effect of the death of Christ. I should accordingly 
question the sixth article in the final summary of results (p. 85): that the two 
sacraments are bound together by their reference to ‘la remission des péchés 
obtenue par |’expiation que le Christ a accomplie’. It can hardly be said that 
even the forgiveness of sins itself is a Johannine category, since it is mentioned 
only once (xx. 23), and there as a function of the apostolate, and without explicit 
connection with the death of Christ. I do not mean that John was unaware 
of this aspect of Christian doctrine, or rejected it; but if we are seeking to 
construct the distinctively Johannine doctrine both of the death of Christ and of 
the sacraments, it should start from concepts to which the evangelist himself 
has given prominence. 

The remaining eight articles of the summary of results conform to this canon, 
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and appear to me valid and important. Especially valuable, perhaps, is the 
demonstration which Dr. Cullmann has given at various points that the onpeia 
and the sacraments have in common an eschatological reference. Thus he shows 
(with a reference to Apoc. iii. 20) that the feast at Cana is at once a type of the 
Eucharist and an anticipation of the messianic banquet. It is surely noteworthy 
that both are described as yduos (Apoc. xix. 7 ff.); and is it too fanciful to 
suggest that such a ydyos fitly takes place ‘on the Third Day’ (Jn. ii. 1)? In any 
case, I believe that the recognition of this eschatological character illuminates 
both the nature of the Johannine ‘signs’ and the doctrine of the sacraments which 
the Fourth Evangelist intends to convey. Dr. Cullmann has made an important 
contribution to the understanding both of the life of Jesus and of the Christian 
cultus in their mutual relations as contemplated in the Johannine presentation 
of the Gospel. 
CAMBRIDGE C. H. Dopp 


Tertullian, Treatises on Marriage and Remarriage: to his Wife, an Exhortation to 
Chastity, Monogamy. (Ancient Christian Writers Series.) Translated and 
annotated by William P. LeSaint, S.J. Pp. viii+196. Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Press, 1951. $3.00. 

Admittedly these are not among the more important of Tertullian’s works: 
yet, as the translator observes, they do throw light on the domestic affairs of 
ordinary Christians at the beginning of the third century, as well as marking the 
stages by which (without substantially changing his ideas on this subject of 
second marriages) Tertullian developed from a catholic Christian with views of 
his own into a Montanist with the self-imposed mission of enforcing his rigorism 
on others. To which we may add, that if Tertullian is wrong, he is wrong in good 
company: in spite of Heb. xiii. 4, which seems to be a statement (A.V.), not a 
command (R.V.), Mediterranean Christianity tended to be afraid of certain 
aspects of marriage, so that even Jerome and Augustine (to name no others) 
were against their better judgement haunted by the fears which Tertullian had 
magnified into bogeys. 

Professor LeSaint has done his work well. His Introductions are brief but 
sufficient: his notes are full of learning both ancient and modern, and the 
reference system is faultless. On a few points we should venture to differ. 
For instance, on p. 151 ‘carnal man’ is equated with ‘animal man’ (uyuxds), 
and regularly in the text ‘sensualists’ is the translation of Tertullian’s psychici (i.e. 
those who do not agree with him). Is not this too strong? To St. Paul, and 
apparently to Tertullian, the psychicus, the ‘natural man’, is the man who lives 
not ‘according to the flesh’, but according to the dictates of human reason: his 
fault is not carnality or sensualism but lack of spiritual guidance. Again, (p. 159) 
there is no suggestion at de carne Christi 23 that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Mary: 
all that there is is a strongly-worded statement of the virginal conception, and 
an equally strong affirmation that what had remained virginity at the concep- 
tion became womanhood at the nativity. On the latter point Tertullian has 
practically the whole of Christian antiquity against him. 

Translations of Tertullian are notoriously difficult to make. Like Tacitus, 
he has a characteristic style, which it is not easy to imitate in another language, 
The Latin of both these authors is so brilliant that while it seems easier to para- 
phrase than to translate it, something of its incisive vigour is bound to be lost 
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with any departure from literalness. Professor LeSaint prefers to paraphrase, 
citing in approval the judgement of Professor Waszinck, no mean authority. 
At least we can say that the general sense of Tertullian emerges: yet those who 
read no Latin are bound to lose much. 

It is unfortunate that in the first two treatises Kroymann’s text is taken as the 
basis. It seems now to be admitted that the work of this editor will need to be 
done again. Neither Tertullian nor any other ancient author can be treated like 
a schoolboy’s exercise, to be corrected at the whim of the master. Meanwhile 
translators of Tertullian must construct their own text, or be content with 
Oehler’s. 

In a few places we venture to suggest that the sense of the Latin has been 
misrepresented or its nuances missed. Ad ux. 1, ‘exercising all the self-control of 
which you are capable’: quanta continentia potes, with its present indicative verb, 
seems to mean ‘that great self-control of which I know you are capable’—a 
compliment, not a slur. Ibid. 2, ‘simply’: simpliciter means ‘literally’ as opposed to 
allegorically, as often in Tertullian. Ibid., ‘licentiousness and promiscuity’ is 
stronger language than even Tertullian would have applied to the patriarchs, in 
spite of their polygamy: licentiam passivam means no more than ‘general per- 
mission’. But probably no translation will thoroughly satisfy every reader. 
Professor LeSaint has produced a useful work: his notes will put all scholars in 
his debt, and his translation throws light on many obscurities. 

HELLIFIELD VICARAGE, YORKS. Ernest EvANns 


Das Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart. Band I: Der Glaube von 
Chalkedon. Edited by Aloys Grillmeier, S.J., and Heinrich Bacht, S.J. 
Pp. xvi + 768. Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1952. Subscription price for three 
volumes, DM. 86.00 (paper covers) ; DM. 96.00 (bound). 

This imposing, admirably printed volume, to be followed in due course by 
two others of only slightly smaller proportions, is intended to signalise the 
fifteenth centenary of the Council of Chalcedon. The editors rightly disclaim the 
suggestion that their work is in any sense an encyclopaedia Chalcedonensis: they 
prefer to describe it as a collection of studies which they hope will contribute to 
solving the problem which the Definition of 451 poses to the contemporary 
world. Nevertheless their plan, at any rate so far as concerns this first instalment, 
provides for the examination, in exemplary detail, of a surprising number of 
historical and doctrinal issues raised by the Council. The team of collaborators 
they have assembled consists exclusively of Roman Catholics, and the work as a 
whole is a model of the best type of continental patristic scholarship. For students 
of the fifth century, and indeed of the centuries preceding and following, it is a 
mine of information and suggestion which for years to come must form the 
starting-point of Christological inquiry. 

The guiding theme of this first volume is the development and precise 
significance of the Chalcedonian Definition, and the tragic misunderstandings 
which it was to occasion in the Eastern Church shortly after its promulgation. 
Of the four unequal parts into which the book is divided the first embraces the 
doctrinal prelude to the Council. A. Grillmeier, S.J., of Frankfurt-on-Main, 
surveys the evolution of Christological dogma from the New Testament down 
to the eve of the Council; while Th. Camelot, O.P., of Le Saulchoir, examines 
the teaching of Nestorius and Eutyches rather more minutely. These are 
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magisterial essays, handling material which is for the most part familiar with 
penetrating insight and freshness of judgement. If Grillmeier’s analysis of the 
New Testament texts is not wholly satisfying, he has set out the main lines of 
patristic Christology convincingly, and his discussion of a number of much 
debated issues, such as the attitude of St. Athanasius to Christ’s human soul and 
the views of Eustathius of Antioch, is highly stimulating. As for Camelot, his 
account of Theodore and Nestorius reveals unusual sureness of touch, and 
corrects recent distortions; he also gives a more intelligible picture of the error 
of Eutyches than can easily be obtained elsewhere. A brilliant and entirely 
original feature of Part I is a short textual study, by H. de Riedmatten, O.P., 
of the fragments of Apollinarius embedded in the Eranistes of Theodoret. 

The four articles comprising Part II deal with selected aspects of the histori- 
cal framework: the editors felt it was unnecessary to include an exhaustive 
narrative of the course of events. To many the most fascinating, because the 
freshest, will be a well documented archeological study, by A. M. Schneider of 
Géttingen, of the site of the basilica of St. Euphemia, in which the sessions of the 
Council met. From the constitutional point of view, however, the examination 
by M. Goemans of Nijmegen, of the position of Chalcedon as an ecumenical 
synod deserves special attention. While giving full weight to the imperial initia- 
tive, he disposes of the suggestion that the holding of the Council was merely the 
expression of state policy. In fact, as he points out, it marked a distinct advance 
in the recognition of the pope’s conciliar prerogative. P. Goubert, S.J., of the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute, supplies a detailed analysis of the réle played by 
St. Pulcheria, concluding that she should be recognised as ‘a Joan of Arc of the 
Papacy’. H. Rahner, S.J., of Innsbruck, re-opens the question of the greatness of 
pope Leo, arguing on the basis of the numerous Leonine letters and related 
documents that it essentially lay in his dominating quality of moderatio. 

In Parts III and IV the reader is brought back to the strictly doctrinal 
field. Two masterly essays, by P. Galtier, S.J., of the Gregorian University, and 
I. Ortiz de Urbina of the Pontifical Oriental Institute, scrutinise the contents 
and tendency of the Definition. It is Galtier’s contention, argued with con- 
siderable force, that the view which represents Chalcedon as a reaction to the 
Antiochene Christology is superficial: the Council was never faced, he contends, 
with a choice between St. Cyril and pope Leo, for both overlapped in their 
teaching to a greater degree than is commonly recognised, and both made a 
contribution to the final result. Ortiz de Urbina’s detailed examination of the 
wording of the Definition leads him to a similar verdict: he demonstrates that it 
is a mosaic built up as much out of St. Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius and his 
Letter to the Antiochenes as out of St. Leo’s Tome. Finally, in Part IV, Mgr. J. 
Lebon of Louvain is responsible for a massive, richly documented dissertation 
on the Christology of Syrian Monophysitism. An acknowledged master in this 
field, he brings out very forcibly the truth that the first great Monophysite 
doctors were, and remained, pre-Chalcedonian in their Christology. Further- 
more, he succeeds in exposing the weakness of Harnack’s familiar position that 
their hostility to the Definition was due to their attachment, conscious or un- 
conscious, to the soteriological tradition they had inherited. 

It has been impossible, in a review of this compass, to do more than glance 
summarily at each of these weighty essays. An adequate appraisal of them 
would call for both more space and a team of historians and theologians expert 
in several different departments. Even so, we have perforce had to pass over a 
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number of highly specialist studies dealing with post-Chalcedonian develop- 
ments. The reader need be in no doubt, however, of the weight, learning and 
importance of the contents of this volume. Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
extensive, up-to-date bibliographies to which all the contributors have had 
recourse, and to which they refer on almost every page. 

St. Epmunp HALL, OxForpD J. N. D. Ketty 


Justin the First: an Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great. By A. A. Vasiliev- 
Pp. viii +439. Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1950. 40s. 

The reign of Justin I (518-27) is remembered for two main reasons: for the 
new emperor’s break with the monophysite policy of his predecessor Anastasius, 
which ended the schism that had divided the Churches of Rome and Constanti- 
nople after the promulgation of Zeno’s Henoticon in 482; and for the fact that 
political power increasingly devolved upon Justin’s nephew Justinian, whose 
‘unofficial reign’ is often held to have begun in 518. 

We are indeed fortunate in now possessing the first exhaustive study of 
Justin’s reign, by the doyen of living Byzantinists, based on a thorough analysis of 
all the relevant sources in a variety of languages over which few other historians 
could so confidently range. Professor Vasiliev’s book appeared only a few 
months after the second volume of Ernest Stein’s Histoire du Bas Empire which 
contains a detailed account of Justin’s reign, and it is interesting to observe the 
large measure of agreement reached by these two eminent scholars in their 
independent researches. 

The problem of the origin of the dynasty inaugurated by Justin I now seems 
finally settled; Professor Vasiliev regards Justin as a Latin-speaking peasant of 
Thracian extraction, born near the present-day Macedonian town of Skoplije, 
in what was then the province of Dardania. His career in the army of Anas- 
tasius I, where he rose to the rank of Count of the Excubitors, and the excellent 
education he gave to his nephew Justinian, show that he was not the ‘stupid 
donkey’ satirised by Procopius; but the author’s attempt to disprove the 
evidence of the sources that Justin was illiterate (82—5) seems less convincing. 

The longest and most important chapter is devoted to Justin’s ecclesiastical 
policy. The new emperor’s attachment to Chalcedonian orthodoxy, the reasons 
of which are here left to be surmised, may have been due to the pro-Roman sym- 
pathies of his native Dardania, as Duchesne has suggested, and possibly to the 
early influence of his nephew. Professor Vasiliev has made ample and expert use 
of contemporary documents to illustrate the popular response to the new 
ecclesiastical policy, which broke out a few days after Justin’s accession. He is 
thus able to paint a vivid picture of the stormy scenes in St. Sophia on 15 and 16 
July 518, when large crowds worked themselves into a frenzy by shouting anti- 
monophysite slogans and virtually compelled a scandalised Patriarch to recog- 
nise the Council of Chalcedon and anathematise Severus of Antioch. The 
rhythmic ‘exclamations’ shouted by the mob at these gatherings (strangely 
described on the blurb as ‘the Synod in St. Sophia’!) and its strident refrains 
(“Throw out Severus the Manichaean! Whoever does not say this is a Mani- 
chaean himself!) curiously illustrate how close in the life of the Byzantine 
capital the Hippodrome often was to the Church. 

The reunion with Rome, cemented in Constantinople in the presence of the 
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legates of pope Hormisdas on 28 March 519 and imperilled by the conflicting 

claims of papal supremacy, Byzantine ecclesiastical autonomy and East Roman 

autocracy, and by the difficulties experienced by the Imperial authorities in 

enforcing the Chalcedonian creed in the Eastern provinces, had far-reaching 

results: of these the most ironical was the visit of pope John I to Constantinople 

in 526 as envoy from Theodoric, charged by his Gothic master with securing 

from the emperor the repeal of the anti-Arian laws in the East. On this occasion, 

Professor Vasiliev states, ‘Justin, though long since duly crowned by the 

patriarch, caused the Pope to crown him again’ (216). This is scarcely accept- 

able: this ceremony, though described as a coronation by the Liber Pontificalis, 

was merely, it seems, a ritual custom, attested in Byzantium from the middle of 
the fifth century, whereby the patriarch, after the celebration of the great feasts 
of the Church, replaced the crown on the emperor’s head; in this case it was the 
pope who on Easter Sunday was permitted by an act of courtesy to perform this 
ceremonial imposition, which was in no sense a real coronation. Particularly 
valuable is the discussion of Justin’s religious policy in the Eastern provinces: 
Professor Vasiliev rejects the common view that the Monophysites were con- 
tinuously persecuted throughout Justin’s reign and shows convincingly that an 
attempt was made between 520 and 527 to conciliate the dissident communities 
by milder treatment. That Justin and his advisers were not uncompromising 
fanatics but were guided at least to some extent by political expediency and 
economic advantage can scarcely be denied; Egypt, the granary of Constanti- 
nople and the stronghold of Monophysitism, was in any case never seriously 
molested in Justin’s reign, during which the see of Alexandria was occupied by 
a monophysite patriarch. In this policy of moderation the guiding hand of 
Justinian is clearly discernible. 

Justinian’s growing influence is even more apparent in the policy of his 
uncle’s government towards the West. It is difficult to decide whether the plan of 
undermining Theodoric’s Germanic coalition, which was so successfully pursued 
in the latter part of Justin’s reign and paved the way for the great Western 
conquests of his successor, began to mature in Justinian’s mind as early as 518. 
But, as Professor Vasiliev shows (327), the value of ecclesiastical union with 
Romeé as a means of alienating Italy from the Goths was certainly realised in 
Constantinople by 523, a date which marks the turning point in the relations 
between Theodoric and the Empire. Professor Vasiliev’s discussion of this 
problem may be usefully supplemented by the recent article by Arturo Solari, 
‘L’Impero antisociale di Giustino e di Giustiniano’, Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche (serie viii. vol. v, 
facs. 1-2, 1950, 60-78). 

The other outstanding chapter is that on Justin’s foreign policy in the East 
and South. Detailed studies of Byzantine diplomacy are all too scarce, and one 
must gratefully admire Professor Vasiliev’s lucid account of the consistent efforts 
of the East Roman government to effect an encirclement of Persia, its main 
enemy at the time, by a complex system of alliances and a delicate balance of 
power on the Black Sea, in the Caucasus and in South Arabia. It is remarkable 
how closely this policy resembles the pattern of Byzantine diplomacy of later 
times. Its time-honoured principles and methods are all here: the absorption of 
Lazica as a vassal state by the baptism of its ruler in Constantinople and his 
marriage to a Byzantine lady of rank; the dispatch of a Byzantine envoy to the 
Crimea to buy the support of the Hunnic armies; the assistance given by Justin 
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to the monophysite king of Ethiopia, which so clearly signified the emperor’s 
assumption of the réle of protector of all Christians, of whatever country, creed 
or affiliation: all this would have delighted the author of the De Administrando 
Imperio. Exception may be taken, however, to some of Professor Vasiliev’s state- 
ments regarding the colonisation of Byzantine territory by the Slavs. It is 
generally accepted today that the Slavs began to filter over the Danube in the 
reign of Anastasius, that their incursions into Byzantine territory increased in 
Justin’s reign, and that their large-scale invasions of the Balkans began at the 
accession of Justinian. Professor Vasiliev rejects this view and, criticising Nie- 
derle for asserting that ‘the Slavs had made their first appearance in the 
Byzantine Empire during the reign of Justin I’ (309)—an unfair criticism, for 
Niederle actually states that the Slavs appeared on Byzantine territory ‘a une 
époque antéricure au moins a l’époque du régne de Justin’ (Manuel de I’ Antiquité 
Slave, Paris 1923, i. 61)—claims that ‘Slavonic settlements [my italics] in the 
Balkans had begun before the sixth century’ (306): yet no evidence is adduced to 
support this statement. It may also be regretted that Professor Vasiliev is 
too indulgent to some extravagant claims of Soviet historians who grossly over- 
estimate the réle played by the Slavs in Byzantine history (303-4). 

The breadth of Professor Vasiliev’s learning and the accuracy of his scholar- 
ship do not need to be emphasized. The abundant footnotes—a nearly ade- 
quate substitute for a bibliography—compel admiration and will be of the 
greatest value. In a work of this range some minor points of disagreement will 
inevitably arise: one may question, for example, the legitimacy of applying the 
unqualified term ‘caesaro-papistic’ to the relations between Emperor and 
Church in Byzantium (179); and in a work which properly devotes so much 
attention to ecclesiastical matters, one might have expected a clearer presenta- 
tion of the doctrinal issues: the non-theological reader, for instance, may 
wonder a little as to what exactly were Aphthartodocetism or the Theopaschite 
doctrine. 

The book is well planned and its subdivisions, in spite of some over-lapping, 
are most helpful. Yet the going is not altogether easy, and it is doubtful whether 
‘the cursory reader’, whose perusal the blurb so confidently invites, will find 
much ‘enlightenment and stimulation’ unless he is prepared to submit himself 
to the discipline of Professor Vasiliev’s generally astringent and occasionally 
obscure style of writing. The book, in brief, requires careful and prolonged 
study. It is a work of great scholarship and achievement, and both in its own 
right and as ‘an introduction to the epoch of Justinian the Great’, it should 
rank among the major contributions to Byzantine history published in our 
generation. 

Curist CHurcH, OxForRD DitrR1 OBOLENSKY 


Richard de Saint-Victor, Sermons et Opuscules Spirituels Inédits. Tome I: [’Edit 
d’ Alexandre ou les trois Processions. Texte latin, introduction et notes de Jean 
Chatillon et William Joseph Tulloch. Traduction frangaise de Joseph 
Barthélemy. (Bibliothéque de Spiritualité Médiévale.) Pp. xc +127. 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. n.p. 

When the history of spirituality comes to be written the Victorines will 
occupy a central position, a bridge between the earlier teaching on the ascent 
to God saturated with neo-platonic thought, yet not clearly analysed or tabu- 
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lated, and the later detailed analysis of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
mystical writer. Not only do the English spiritual authors of the fourteenth 
century owe a great debt to these theologians of St. Victor, and in particular to 
Richard, but also the very structure of The Ascent of Mount Carmel and the later 
diagnosis of the nature of contemplation appear now to depend in many ways 
upon these Victorines who laid the foundations of the tradition carried on and 
developed by St. Thomas Aquinas. Today the theological dispute concerning 
the question of ‘acquired contemplation’ looks to Richard of St. Victor as the 
originator of the distinction between infused and acquired contemplation. 
Richard has in fact been called ‘le premier théologien de contemplation au 
Moyen-Age’, and in particular through St. Bonaventure and Gerson he has left 
his mark upon this part of theology. It is time, then, for the historians of spiritu- 
ality to pay more attention to Richard and also, though in this matter he is less 
explicit, to his master Hugh. 

Richard’s work is still only readily accessible in Migne’s Patrologia where it is 
incomplete and often inaccurate. Even the celebrated Benjamins that were in 
the hands of so many of the devout in the later Middle Ages, can now only be 
found in that edition. Abbé Jean Chatillon, then, has set himself a very im- 
portant task in producing up to date and critical editions of Richard’s most 
important works; and he has begun by selecting the unedited and almost 
unknown spiritual writings and sermons. In his first volume, here under review, 
he has taken the obscure and difficult set of sermons ‘Super extit edictum seu de 
tribus processionibus’ as his starting point. In this he has the invaluable assistance 
of the Reverend W. J. Tulloch, the publication of whose M.A. thesis at Liver- 
pool University on this very opusculum was unhappily prevented by war- 
time restrictions. Mr. Tulloch was able to consult the English and Irish MSS., 
and these are as numerous as the ones to be found on the Continent; while Abbé 
Chatillon worked on the five MSS. to be found in Paris and Prague. Conse- 
quently the joint labours of Mr. Tulloch and Abbé Chatillon have perfected a 
work of editing that is a model for care and competence. The reader will find 
the introduction essential to the understanding of the sermons, which open on a 
very obscure note. Richard is speaking of a certain edict of an Alexander the 
Great by which title he indicates pope Alexander III; but he speaks in such 
allegorical terms that it is difficult to discover the historical facts underlying 
his argument. The edict insists that all should become senseless Jews for the 
feast of the Purification, false Hebrews for Palm Sunday and evil Galileans for 
the Ascension. It seems that Alexander had several times to reprimand the 
tyrannous abbot Erviseus under whom Richard and the other canons were 
suffering; and in the first two discourses Richard, who was for some time prior 
of St. Victor and so had occasion often to address the canons, is making subtle 
and often witty allusions to their rather difficult situation. But the importance 
of the work in fact lies in the last two of the four sermons, where, forgetting the 
political situation, the prior begins to talk of the processions which take place on 
Candlemas, Palm Sunday and Ascension day, as they still do today, in terms of 
the spiritual life of his canons. His descriptions are therefore of liturgical interest; 
thus he notes the custom of carrying banners as well as the cross in the Ascension 
procession—for from the mortification of the flesh arises the marvellous glorifica- 
tion of the heart. He insists, of course, upon the spiritual sense of the cere- 
monies, just as his eye is always upon the inner meanings of the biblical texts 
upon which the ceremonies rest. Abbé Chatillon’s introduction is therefore 
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necessary here, too, for he outlines the various ‘senses’ and symbolisms used by 
the Victorines and applies them to the text. The procession is the progress of the 
soul towards heavenly life, and the three processions indicate the three stages 
of that progress; first purification, then progress in virtue, and finally the per- 
fect life of contemplation—the threefold division that forms the groundwork for 
the whole history of mystical theology. 

In conclusion a word must be said in commendation of the bibliography in 
which the author sets out the various works or fragments of Richard which are to 
be found in Migne, but erroneously attributed to other authors. But this fact 
itself makes us still more anxious for the appearance of the critical edition of the 
opera omnia; indeed, some may secretly wish that so much competent labour 
and thorough editing had not been first applied to the greater works of Richard 
of St. Victor. 

The difficult text has been translated into fluent French by M. Joseph 
Barthélemy. 

BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD ConraD PEpLER, O.P. 


The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc. Edited by Dom David Knowles. (Nelson’s 
Medieval Classics.) Pp. xxxix +157. London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1951. 15s. 

It may justly be said of Professor Knowles’s admirable edition of the 
Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc, as it was once said by the late Dean Armitage 
Robinson of an analogous work by Edmund Bishop the liturgiologist, that it 
cannot be reviewed without his own aid. We turn first and instinctively to his 
Monastic Order in England for an account of the development of English and 
Norman monasticism, in the light of which we may the better study these 
Constitutions so representative of the spirit and method, conservative in con- 
ception and drastic in action, of Norman reform in the English cathedrals and 
monasteries. 

The nature of the series to which the present volume belongs does not call 
for a long and elaborate introduction, nor would one have been necessary, 
having regard both to Professor Knowles’s own works and to the studies which 
other scholars, most notably Armitage Robinson and Dr. Rose Graham, have 
made in connection with the Constitutions themselves. It has sufficed for the 
editor to indicate, with masterly concision and lucidity, the salient facts of which 
a student of the Constitutions should be aware. 

Two problems in particular, concerning their nature and purpose, have 
been critically examined by previous writers. First, is there any justification for 
the idea that the Constitutions of Lanfranc were simply those of Bec, a view for 
which the authors of the tendentious Apostolatus Benedictorum in Anglia (1626), to 
which Dom Clement Reyner lent his name, were most directly responsible? 
Dr. Rose Graham in ‘The Relations of Cluny to some other Movements of 
Monastic Reform’ ( Journal of Theological Studies, xv (1914) 179 ff.) traced this error 
to its ultimate source in Robert of Torigni, quoting from and interpolating the 
word ‘Becci’ in a passage of Milo Crispin’s Vita Lanfranci. She argued that too 
much prominence has been given to Bec as a source of Lanfranc’s work, and 
insufficient attention paid to his indebtedness to the customs of Cluny, especially 
those compiled by Bernard the monk in 1067. This is a view from which Dom 
Knowles does not in substance dissent, but his carefully annotated text none the 
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less brings out some very striking similarities between the Constitutions and the 
only surviving customary of Bec, even though the latter dates from as late as 
about 1290-1310. He reminds us of the strong possibility that Lanfranc himself 
may have been the author of the earliest liturgical customs of the house. As 
regards the Cluny customs, Professor Knowles’s annotations enable us also to 
appreciate both Lanfranc’s close familiarity with Bernard’s text and the 
independence of his own treatment. 

The second problem, which drew the critical attention of Armitage Robinson, 
turns upon the title of Lanfranc’s work and the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. Here again the authors of the Apostolatus were at fault, asserting that the 
title was “Decreta Lanfranci pro ordine Sancti Benedicti’, and concerning 
themselves to prove that it was authoritatively issued in England, wherefore 
English monks did not take their orders from abroad. Armitage Robinson in 
‘Lanfranc’s Monastic Constitutions’ (Journal of Theological Studies, x (1909) 
375 ff.) made it clear that none of the known medieval texts possesses a title, 
but none the less maintained that ie Constitutions were probably intended to 
be widely used, as indeed in practice they were, in English cathedrals and abbeys, 
and not merely in Lanfranc’s metropolitan cathedral of Christ Church. One of 
the more general arguments he adduced in favour of this contention was that 
Lanfranc had before him the precedent of the ‘Regularis Concordia’ of king 
Edgar’s days. Doubtless this is the case, but Dom Knowles is able to state 
authoritatively that no trace of resemblance to it appears in the Constitutions. 
In substance he agrees with Armitage Robinson’s view of their scope, though 
he makes it clear that their reception by various houses was not due to any act 
of external authority. 

The surviving manuscripts of the Constitutions are six in number. With the 
exception of that preserved in Hereford Cathedral Library, of which selected 
passages were examined, these have been collated by the editor, and so closely 
do they correspond that he has found it unnecessary to classify them in families. 
For the purposes of the text the Durham Cathedral MS. has been taken as the 
authority, since this late eleventh century product of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, probably preserves most closely the original form of the Constitutions. 

There are five previous editions of the Constitutions. The most satisfactory 
was that printed by Wilkins in the first volume of his Concilia from the Durham 
MS. Those of d’Achéry, Giles and Migne followed the text printed in 
Reyner’s Apostolatus, which was badly transcribed from the Cottonian MS. 
Claudius C. VI. We thus owe to Professor Knowles the first critical edi- 
tion of the Constitutions as well as an excellent translation, which makes 
available to all the fullest account of Anglo-Norman monastic life in the century 
after the Conquest. Our debt is increased by his most valuable footnotes to the 
text, and by his construction of a summer and winter Horarium which greatly 
assists the layman to grasp what must otherwise seem the fathomless complexi- 
ties of Lanfranc’s liturgical arrangements. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM H. A. CRONNE 


De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam: the Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston. 
Edited by the late A. G. Little. Pp. xxxii +115. Manchester: University 
Press, 1951. 18s. 

There are certain works which apart from their literary quality have a 
perennial charm on account of their freshness and simplicity. In this respect 
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the Franciscan order was as fortunate in its early historians as in the biographers 
of its founder. Thomas of Eccleston, the chronicler of the English province is no 
exception. Characteristically, unlike Salimbene, he tells us almost nothing 
about himself. Even his surname is a sixteenth-century addition to the York 
MS. of the De Adventu. All we know is that when he was at the London friary 
bread ran short when there were guests, and the beer was so sour that many of 
the friars preferred water, and that it took him twenty-six years to collect the 
material for his book. As he does not mention the resignation of the provincial 
Peter of Tewkesbury, or the death of Adam Marsh, both of which occurred in 
1258, he must have joined the order before 1232. Thus, even if he did not know 
Agnellus of Pisa and his eight companions, his accounts of them would be de- 
rived from first-hand information. Although his chronicle is rather in the form 
of rough notes than of a finished work, brother Thomas has most of the qualities 
of a first-rate historian—truthfulness, accuracy, and an enthusiasm for his 
subject. His modesty is shown by the limited field of his labours, for although his 
description of the deposition of Elias, an event in which the English friars 
played a leading part, is by far the best of the contemporary ones, it is practically 
his only contribution to the general history of the order, for he generally con- 
fines himself to the affairs of the English province, of which he was deservedly 
proud. Nevertheless, although his patriotism led him to record the high praise 
of the great minster general, John of Parma—‘Would that such a province were 
placed in the midst of the world, that it might be an example to all’—he does 
not conceal the defects of individuals. For instance, he mentions that the famous 
London confessor, brother Solomon, was too lenient to rich penitents. Moreover, 
he seems to have shared the fears of William of Nottingham and Adam Marsh, 
that the great popularity of the order would lead to mitigations of the obligation 
of poverty, particularly in regard to buildings. The aim of his book was to keep 
the new generation of friars true to their vocation, by setting before them the 
examples of their predecessors. The result, however, is not a series of stained glass 
window portraits, but vivid little character studies, the impression of a persona- 
lity often being given from some quite insignificant remark or incident—Grosse- 
téte, at dinner at the friary at Oxford, commending the patched sleeves of the 
habits of his hosts and recommending pepper as a flavouring for a sauce, and 
Albert of Pisa, resting in the infirmary after a ‘seynie’, and teasing the cocksure 
novice by telling the story of the rustic expelled from Paradise by St. Peter 
because he continually broke the silence in order to put other people right. 
Only Adam Marsh, who had joined the order ‘from exceeding love of poverty’, 
could have related the anecdote of the spoiled child who was presumably him- 
self. His dramatic sense is shown in the description of the deposition of Elias, 
when Haymo of Faversham, permitted at last to speak through the intervention 
of the English cardinal, Robert of Somercote, who assured Gregory IX that he 
would not be long-winded, began his denunciation trembling and abashed, 
whilst his adversary sat there, unperturbed and self-assured. In spite of these 
numerous ‘exempla’ and the general lack of form of the whole work, the 
author’s main purpose, the history of the development of the English province 
during the period when the friars successfully succeeded in combining the double 
vocation of poverty and learning which St. Francis had regarded as incompatible 
with each other, is never lost sight of. A very good example of his reliability in 
regard to detail is that his date of 1254 for the Chapter of Metz has recently 
been proved correct by the discovery of a document issued by that assembly, 
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whereas from other sources 1249 seemed more likely. His accounts of the founda- 
tion of the different friaries are corroborated from materials found by Dr. 
Little at the Public Record Office and elsewhere. The biographical notes on the 
different friars correct the general theory that the order was recruited mainly from 
the bourgeoisie, for they seem mostly to have belonged to official or land- 
owning families. This wealth of material shows why he felt it necessary to revise 
his first edition of the Chronicle, published in the ‘Collection des Etudes et 
Documents’ in 1909. This work was practically completed at the time of Dr. 
Little’s death, although he did not supervise its publication. Nevertheless, text 
introduction, and notes bear the mark of the personality of the great English 
authority on Franciscan history whose lifelong devotion to the order had made 
him a living representative of its ideals. Only the detachment due to great 
learning and the humility of which material poverty is merely an outward 
symbol, could have produced this combination of exact scholarship and 
imaginative understanding. 
Universiry CoLLeGE, HuLu Decima Dovutlz 


Aristotle’s De Anima: in the Version of William of Moerbeke and the Commentary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Kenelm Foster O.P., and Silvester Hum- 
phries O.P., with an Introduction by Ivo Thomas O.P. Pp. 504. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 42s. 

This work, which appears in the series ‘Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and 
Science’, will be of interest to many who, in advance, know little of either 
Aristotle or Aquinas. It will not, indeed, give them a convenient, brief account 
of those questions about the human intellect which were in dispute between St. 
Thomas and his Averroist opponents, and it is perhaps fair to warn the pro- 
spective reader of this. St. Thomas had dealt with this question in other writings, 
and is here content to argue that man would have been left half finished by 
Nature if he did not include within himself all the powers that are requisite for 
intellectual knowledge (§734). What is to be found here is rather an admirable 
exposition of Aristotle’s treatise as a whole. 

The two translators deserve high praise for the way in which they have 
accomplished their task. They give a spirited and perfectly accurate version of 
the Commentary, and it does not seem to me that anything is lost by their 
drastic abbreviation of the analytical divisions by which St. Thomas is wont to 
introduce each chapter. In order to present a fair equivalent to the text ex- 
pounded by St. Thomas, they have been obliged to render into English the 
thirteenth century version of the de Anima, which is William of Moerbeke’s 
revision of an earlier version by some unknown translator, perhaps James of 
Venice. Here they have, I think, been faced with an almost desperate task. 
Being an exact rendering of the Greek without much regard for Latin idiom, 
this version does not lend itself in turn to translation. While I am sure that the 
policy adopted here was the right one, I think that any reader would be well 
advised to have a modern translation also open before him; and I venture to 
append below some criticisms of detail.! Perhaps some obscurities in William’s 


1In book I, lectio 9, §133, the truth seems to be simply that sermo was used by the 
medieval translators as equivalent to Adéyos both in the sense of discourse and in that of 
reason; and that St. Thomas was not always able to judge which sense was intended. In 
book I, lectio 10, §163, I would suggest that St. Thomas, owing to some fault in his 
manuscript, read innasci as two words, and supposed that there was some reference to a 
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version will disappear when a better text becomes available in the Aristoteles 
Latinus. 

In his Introduction, Father Thomas has discussed the character and date of 
the Commentary, and given an illustration of St. Thomas’s style of ex>osition. 
With regard to the date, he is able to profit by some recent researc! of Pro- 
fessors Mansion and Verbeke of Louvain. The facts brought to light are these. 
The exposition of book I differs from that of the other two books, in that it is not 
from St. Thomas’s own hand, but is a reportatio by his companion Reginald of 
Piperno (this is attested by the catalogue of his writings); now it was at one 
time supposed that the reportatio was based on a later course of lectures than the 
exposition of books II and III; but this has recently been disproved. A terminus 
a quo for the writing of the Commentary is provided by William of Moerbeke’s 
translation of Themistius, which, as is now known from a manuscript at Toledo, 
was completed in December 1267. St. Thomas makes use of Themistius in all 
three books of the de Anima. There are two pieces of evidence which suggest that 
the date of the Commentary may well be three or four years later than this. He 
assumes here a division of Aristotle’s Metaphysics into twelve books; this, it is 
now thought, he can only have done from about 1271 onwards, when William 
of Moerbeke’s full translation of that treatise, which included book K, became 
available to him. Further, in a brief allusion to the view that there is a unique 
intellectus possibilis for all men (§695), St. Thomas refers to arguments which he 
has developed elsewhere. The reference here might be either to the Summa 
Contra Gentiles, composed some years before, or to the de Unitate Intellectus contra 
Averroistas, composed ‘not later than 10 December 1270, the date of the Averroist 
condemnation at Paris’. The surprising restraint which St. Thomas shows in the 
Commentary on the de Anima when he reaches the disputed passages can easily 
be explained if it is supposed that his Opusculum on this subject was fresh in the 
minds of his auditors, and if those who maintained the Averroist interpretation 
had by now been officially silenced. 

These arguments are certainly strong, especially that from the numeration 
of the books of the Metaphysics, but I miss here any reference to William of 
Moerbeke’s translation of Philoponus, or rather of the part of his Commentary 
which dealt with the intellect. This we know to have been completed in 1268, a 
year after the translation of Themistius. The work would have been of special 
interest to St. Thomas, being directed against the views of Alexander, and 
would have helped him to refute the charge, which he seems to have resented, 
that the Greek commentators agreed with the Arabians in maintaining the unity 
of the ‘possible intellect’ and that only the Latins thought otherwise. What use, 
then, does St. Thomas make of Philoponus (a) in the present Commentary and 
(b) in the Opusculum de Unitate Intellectus? If it is held that he makes no use of it 
in either work, surely some reason ought to be suggested. Of course, the transla- 
tion of Philoponus may have reached him too late for the composition of the 
Opusculum, but one would expect some traces of it to appear in the Commentary 


theory whereby the intellect was found in process of birth, i.e. was gradually developed 
from inferior powers and would continue to evolve when separated from the body. In 
book III, lectio 7, intus apparens enim prohibebit extraneum et obstruet, it appears to me that 
William understood the Greek correctly and meant extraneum to be nominative, and 
subject of the sentence. His order of words is unnatural in Latin, but it should be re- 
membered that he rarely alters the Greek order. In book I, §49, the words ‘species’ 
and ‘specific number’ might lead a modern reader astray. Would it not be better, in this 
account of the doctrine of Plato, to say Ideas and ideal number? 
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on the de Anima, if this is ranked as late as Father Thomas and Professor Mansion 
are inclined to suppose. The point is more important than it might at first seem 
to be, since the version of Philoponus would also provide him with a new version 
of the Aristotelian text of the chapters concerned. As in some other cases, 
William translated afresh those passages which appear as lemmata to the Com- 
mentary. Father Thomas remarks in his Introduction that ‘St. Thomas shows 
his penetration in overcoming, correctly, a further obscurity which is absent 
from the Greek but introduced by the author of the version by his writing 
omnino for 6dAws.’ (Book III, lectio 10). But in the lemma to the Commentary of 
Philoponus, and in the Commentary itself, the word given is totaliter. Examples 
of this divergence between the common version and that which goes with the 
translation of Philoponus can easily be collected by comparing Pirotta’s text 
of the former with M. de Corte’s edition of the latter; thus, in ITI lectto 7 we have: 
sapit] prudentiat imperet] optineat _opinatur et intelligit] meditatur et existimat 
eorum que sunt] entium organis] sensitoriis 
Therefore, until more has been heard of this subject, it seems best to treat the 
question of the date with some reserve. 

One further criticism of the Introduction may be made. The reader is twice 
referred for a detailed exegesis to M. de Corte’s work La doctrine de l’intelligence 
chez Aristote. The reference is perhaps somewhat incautious. This is a large 
subject, but it seems very doubtful whether in book III ch. 5 St. Thomas read the 
text as M. de Corte, with the Greek before him, proposes to do; and whether 
he would agree that the distinction between the ‘agent’ and the ‘possible’ 
intellect can be toned down to one of aspects of a single thing. His Commentary 
proceeds on the assumption that in Lectio 7 and 8, our chapter 4, he is concerned 
with the ‘possible intellect’ and in Lectio g and 10 with the ‘agent intellect’. This 
fact is masked by the chapter headings added by the present editors, table of 
contents p. II. 

The work is clearly and excellently printed. On p. 33, Euthedemus is a 
mistake for Eudemus. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH D. J. ALLAN 


Vom himmlischen Fleisch Christi: eine dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung. By Hans 
Joachim Schoeps. (Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage 195/196.) 
Pp. 80. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951. DM. 3.80. 

This monograph, on a theme to which no one seems previously to have 
addressed himself, is published in a series of gemeinverstdndlicher Vortrdge, and so 
far fulfils the character of a popular exposition that each protagonist of the 
doctrine, Valentinus, Apollinaris, Hilary, Schwenckfeld, Melchior Hofmann, 
Menno Simons, Valentin Weigel, Teting, and Felgenhauer, with his doctrine, 
his reasonings and his conclusions, is set before the reader in a way which he can 
understand without going to other books. At the same time, it is a monograph 
based on full and competent learning, and the footnotes are adequate to help the 
better read to pursue the subject at any point. One of these footnotes, on p. 19, 
reveals the fact that Prof. Schoeps took, as subject for an Erlangen Seminar, last 
academic year, ‘Die Bibel der Ketzer.’ Somewhat the same interest suggests 
itself in that subject and the subject of this book. It is the interest of an apprecia- 
tive review of heretical thought as a stimulus to fresh thought on the issues on 
which the heresies diverged from ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Anyone reading this 
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review of the succession of Christian thinkers, first in the early Christian centuries, 
and then in the wake of the Lutheran Reformation, who concluded that the 
flesh in which the Word was incarnate was not ‘Adamite’ but heavenly flesh, 
cannot but be moved to come back to the Chalcedonian dogma of Christ’s 
flesh derived from Mary the daughter of Eve with fresh eyes. 

Prof. Schoeps tells his story and draws no moral, unless it be in characterising 
the post-Reformation teachers of this doctrine as Taeufer, Schwarmgeister und 
Spiritualisten. And we may draw the moral that, whereas the Chalcedonianum 
calls for intellectual patience, and deference towards ecclesiastical authority as 
the rightful guardian of difficult theological questions, the doctrine of the 
heavenly Flesh appealed to men whose sense of logic exceeded their sense of 
churchmanship, drawn towards belief in the mystical divinisation of those who 
are being saved. This book does not fail to bring out the extent to which 
Christians deferring to ecclesiastical orthodoxy have, nevertheless, been drawn 
by the desire for a clear divinisation-doctrine, to approach so near to the 
doctrine of heavenly Flesh as to avoid it by mere nuances. Luther’s doctrine of 
Consubstantiation, emphasising the heavenliness of the Flesh of the Ascended 
Christ, while capable of being reconciled with Chalcedon, gave at least a handle 
to the ‘new Valentinians’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A publication of this kind does as much honour to the German reading 
public as it does to its learned author. 

MasteEr’s LopcE, 
SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE W. TELFER 


Luther und Miintzer: ihre Auseinandersetzung tiber Obrigkeit und Wiiderstandsrecht. 
By Carl Hinrichs. (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, ed. Kurt Aland, 
Walther Eltester and Hanns Rickert, No. 29.) Pp. viii + 187. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1952. DM. 19.80. 

This monograph is not the full scale comparison between the two great 
utterly dissimilar Saxon Reformers which is overdue, but it provides enlighten- 
ing material towards such a contrast, especially in regard to the doctrine of 
obedience to authority, and the right of resistance. The author has given us here 
an extended commentary on his valuable edition, published in 1950, of Thomas 
Miintzer: politische Schriften. This work contained three writings by Mintzer. 
The first, one of the most remarkable sermons preached in the sixteenth century, 
an exposition of Daniel ii, was addressed to Count John, and his son, John 
Frederick of Saxony, in an attempt to win them to the cause of Miintzer’s 
apocalyptic revolutionary programme. The second is an exposition of Luke i, 
written a month later after an interval in which Mintzer had read a devastating 
attack by Luther upon himself and during which he had lost hope of winning 
the authorities to his side. The third is a copy of this same writing, suitably 
abridged and tactfully edited to suit the Censor at Weimar with whom it was 
deposited. The three writings, of the utmost importance to all students of the 
sixteenth-century Reformation provide ample material for a discussion of 
Miintzer, and are here glossed by excerpts from the correspondence of Miintzer 
with the Saxon authorities. 

The danger, not wholly escaped by the author, is to make Mintzer too 
modern, to overstress and isolate the political and sociological consequences of 
his doctrines. A confession of communist ideals, wrung from Mintzer after 
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defeat and torture and on the eve of execution, is slender enough evidence, and 
the author, working back from this seems to exaggerate the social and political 
content of his programme, to make him much too systematic, and too often to 
use the language of later centuries, and later controversies: thus, it is question- 
able whether ‘right of resistance’ is a lawful category of enquiry before 1530. 
But though the evidence is more fragmentary and inconclusive than is sug- 
gested here, it is fascinating, and the author makes plain why it was that of all 
the left wing Reformers, Thomas Mintzer seemed to Luther the incarnation of 
Satan. It is tempting to see in this enmity the emblematic hostility of the secular 
priest, Miintzer, for a ‘religious’, Luther: certainly Luther was especially 
agitated by this revolutionary from his own native Thuringia, and felt a special 
grievance that Miintzer and his friends kept clear of those Catholic territories 
where they would have had short shrift, finding their audience instead among 
those won to that evangelical cause which Miintzer conceived to have stopped 
short of the real revolutionary upheaval which he claimed to be the will of God. 
But there is a breathtaking audacity revealed in Miintzer’s writings: he dared 
even to wrest Romans xiii, the locus classicus of the doctrine of passive obedience, 
from its context and setting it in the context of Joel and Revelation, made it a 
charter for the punishment of the ungodly, and a revolutionary call to arms. 
Mintzer saw himself as a Daniel come to judgement, and as the new Gideon 
called to lead a holy war. Luther and his friends were the false teachers, who, like 
those who could not interpret Nebuchadnezzar’s visions, merit violent death. 

On the one hand Miintzer’s theology is a compound of medieval mysticism 
and heresy: Joachimites, Hussites, Eckhart, all contribute to his technical 
vocabulary and his doctrine of the Spirit who speaks in the ‘ground of the soul’ 
and reveals his will through dreams and visions. On the other hand, Luther and 
his party stressed the importance of Scripture and of doctrine, and denounced 
Miintzer’s doctrines as dangerous fanaticism bound to issue in disastrous revolu- 
tion. In the end the contrast was between Luther’s Eschatology of Faith, and the 
terrible ‘realized eschatology’ of apocalyptic revolution, in which Old and New 
Testament eschatology was made to presage immanent victorious social revolu- 
tion, and in which religious and social radicalism were inextricably blended. But 
here again, one is left with the feeling, ‘How medieval!’ rather than of Mintzer 
as the first communist agitator. The theological value of the comparison be- 
tween Miintzer and Luther in this volume is slight, but the work as a whole is an 
illuminating exposition of Miintzer’s writings, related to a background of some 
intricacy, skilfully disentangled by the author. 

RicHMOND COLLEGE, SURREY Gorpon Rupp 


Calvin: sources et évolution de sa pensée religieuse. By Francois Wendel. (Etudes 
d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses publiées par la Faculté de Théologie 
Protestante de l’Université de Strasbourg, No. 41.) Pp. vii +292. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Fr. 600. 

The dogmas which underlie Calvin’s system are so remote from our present 
modes of thought that it has become hard to see how anyone can ever seriously 
have entertained them. The system itself is an attempt to unite, and to justify 
on grounds of Scripture, a series of propositions upon the nature of God and of 
his dealings with Man which are left unresolved because they are logically 
irreconcilable. Professor Wendel holds that the system does not revolve round 
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any single concept, though the view, which has wide authority, that the ab- 
solute sovereignty of God is central to it is one which certainly explains a good 
deal, and not least the legalistic treatment of the doctrine of salvation. 

Calvin’s claim to be the greatest systematic theologian of his age is indis- 
putable. Unfortunately he did not sufficiently regard the precept of Augustine, 
Distingue tempora et concordabis Scripturas, and his insistence upon the divine 
inspiration of all parts of the Bible made him fail to see in it the record of a 
progressive revelation, and gave him no adequate standard with which to com- 
pare the morality of the Patriarchs with that of the Gospels. Thus, when Renée 
of Ferrara sensibly observed that David’s hatred of his enemies was unsuited to 
the new dispensation, Calvin sternly replied that ‘such a gloss would upset all 
Scripture’, as indeed it would have done much of his interpretation of it. Like all 
reformers, he repeatedly acknowledged its supreme authority. Yet although his 
exegesis represented a great advance, as he brought to it a mind which was 
both vigorous and independent, it must be confessed that where the basic pre- 
suppositions of his creed were concerned, his treatment was often arbitrary and 
showed a remarkable facility for reading into the texts upon which he commented 
whatever he wished to find in them. None the less, he set out with unexampled 
clarity a system of belief, which was capable, under the conditions of the time, 
of kindling the faith not only of an élite but of the masses. Of this system Pro- 
fessor Wendel has given an excellent account, which is as alive to its strength as 
to its weakness, and is a valuable contribution to the study of the theology of the 
Reformers. 

LoNnDON R. N. Carew Hunt 


The Times, Life and Thought of Patrick Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen, 1618-1635. 
By W. G. Sinclair Snow. (Church Historical Society Publication.) Pp. 
xi + 207. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 20s. 

Two conceptions of Church Unity appear to be influential today—the 
catholic which stresses formal and corporate union, and the protestant which 
stresses rather inter-communion. The Church of England since the days of Laud 
has produced notable support for the former attitude; but in the early seven- 
teenth century episcopalian opinion inclined to the other view. ‘This comes out 
clearly in the case of bishop Patrick Forbes and the Aberdeen Doctors, and is 
emphasised by W. G. Sinclair Snow in the book which forms the subject of this 
review. Forbes and those who were impressed by his devout and cultured 
personality were much concerned for protestant unity as against Romanism; 
but Apostolic Succession was not for them a serious interest or a subject of 
controversy, as is plain, for instance, from Forbes’s A Defence of the Lawful 
Calling of the Ministers of the Reformed Churches (1614). He did not believe that 
‘both light and life of a true Church did hang wholly upon that one point of 
episcopal ordination’, but contended that ‘the succession of piety is properly to 
be holden succession’. Episcopacy appealed to him and was energetically 
upheld by him, not as indispensable, but as useful in the interest of uniformity 
and of discipline. It has been a misfortune for Scotland that the succession 
from Forbes has been broken, and that Scottish Episcopacy today shows so 
little of his spirit and understanding. In the circumstances this Life of Forbes 
may be a real help. 

Forbes is presented to us as a cadet of a noble family, a near relative of the 
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presbyterian leader, Andrew Melville, ‘a soul devout, a life unstained, a kindly, 
manly visage’, an excellent administrator and ‘a forward man for discipline’, 
the second founder of the University of Aberdeen, the inspiration of a dis- 
tinguished group of churchmen and scholars in the North-East, a leader the 
results of whose direction may still be traced. 

It is interesting to note, as we may from Dr. Snow’s narrative, that Forbes’s 
Christianity was stronger than his denominationalism. We find this continued in 
John Forbes’s Spiritual Exercises, and it was what appealed to Henry Scougall 
(much admired by the Wesleys), so that, like his friend archbishop Leighton, 
he came under the influence of Cambridge Platonism, while another disciple of 
Patrick Forbes in those days of bitter controversy turned in disgust even 
further away and became a follower of Madame Bourignon and Madame 
Guyon. Mysticism has its opportunity when organised Christianity becomes 
merely contentious, devoted to means and not ends. 

Dr. Snow has done his work with care and competence. The book is well- 
informed and well-documented, and is commendably impartial. The course of 
king James’s ecclesiastical intrigues is ably set forth. There is possibly too much 
eulogy of the bishop, and his son’s Instructiones receives the exaggerated praise 
for which Gilbert Burnet set the fashion, while James Garden’s Comparative 
Theology is described as a ‘great work’ when it might with more accuracy be 
called an ‘interesting pamphlet’. Some misunderstanding might have been 
avoided had the author seen my Founding of Marischal College, Aberdeen (1947), 
and there are several slips and a few unfortunate misprints. But as a faithful 
study of one who ought to be known to all who have an ecumenical interest, 
whether episcopalian or presbyterian, this volume is to be commended. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN G. D. HENDERSON 


From Puritanism to the Age of Reason: a Study of Changes in Religious Thought within 
the Church of England, 1660-1700. By G. R. Cragg. Pp. viii + 247. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. 

There has long been a need for a book on the development of Anglican 
theology in the latter part of the seventeenth century, taking up the story where 
Tulloch left off in his great work. This need Dr. Cragg has attempted to fulfil. 
He traces the changes in the orthodox Anglican view of the world made by the 
Cambridge Platonists, Locke, Boyle, Newton and Ray. At the Restoration the 
outlook of orthodox Anglicism, as represented by such figures as Sanderson 
and Jeremy Taylor, was broadly speaking still that of the medieval world; 
and as Dr. Cragg so rightly points out, in the Church of England it was only 
during the last forty years of the seventeenth century, that the break with this 
world came. By the end of the century a very influential group of Anglican 
clergy and laymen was engaged in a search for a theology which would present 
Christianity as something of the utmost simplicity and immediately intelligible 
to the plain man; Locke for instance made it little more than belief in Jesus as 
Messiah. Their approach to such a question as that of the respective spheres of 
revelation and reason foreshadows that of modern theologians; archbishop 
Temple’s treatment of this question in his Gifford lectures owed much to Locke. 
In their teaching the emphasis is shifted from dogma to ethics, and Christian 
truth claims acceptance by its eminent reasonableness rather than the inherent 
authority of its sources. 
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Dr. Cragg has written a useful, though uneven, book; and it is well butt- 
ressed by an excellent bibliography. Much the best chapters are those dealing 
with the work of Ray, Newton and Locke. Two chapters at the end on Church 
and State and Toleration are confused in their presentation and not up to the 
standard of the rest of the book. It is strange to find in the chapter on toleration 
no mention of Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying. One could have wished too 
that the introductory chapter contained more details about the theological 
scheme which was to be so modified between the Restoration and Queen Anne, 
and the extent to which the Laudian school were Arminians in the technical 
sense of the word. 

It is easy to underestimate or neglect the importance of the Anglican 
rational theologians. Their writings are frankly dull, and too often their teaching 
has an air of pretentiousness and superficiality. Unlike that of Andrewes, Laud, 
Hall, Field or Jeremy Taylor it fails to grip our imagination or deepen our faith. 
But they performed an invaluable service to the Church of England by 
impressing on it the importance of linking doctrinal teaching with matters of 
everyday conduct. In the eighteenth century it bore fruit in a Christianity which 
emphasised duty, sincerity, honesty and charity towards one’s neighbours, 
virtues which the ordinary man can understand. This type of Christianity did 
not die with the eighteenth century. It constantly reappears in Anglicanism in a 
variety of ways, not least in the sociological teaching of Coleridge and arch- 
bishop Temple; and has given Anglican theology a particular force and power. 

PRECENTOR’s CourT, YORK G. W. O. ApDLEsSHAW 


Philip Doddridge, 1702-51: his Contribution to English Religion. Edited by G. F. 
Nuttall. Pp. 167. London: Independent Press, 1951. 7s. 6d. Richard Baxter 
and Philip Doddridge: a Study in a Tradition. By G. F. Nuttall. (Friends of Dr. 
Williams’s Library. Fifth Lecture, 1951.) Pp. 32. Oxford: University Press, 
1951. 3s. 6d. 

To commemorate the bicentenary of the death of Philip Doddridge, a 
symposium of essays by various contributors, delineating the several aspects of 
his life and work, has been issued under the editorship of Dr. Geoffrey F. Nuttall. 
This slender volume embraces seven chapters, two from the pen of the editor. 
The several essays are themselves of various and varied interest and value; 
and contain some interesting verdicts. Mr. Routley, for example, places Dodd- 
ridge fourth amongst English hymnologists (Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, and 
James Montgomery being his choice for the three leading places), and contri- 
butes an informative analysis of his hymns both as to form and content, em- 
phasising the circumstance that they were chiefly composed to drive home the 
lesson of the sermon and to be sung as announced, line by line. Dr. Ernest Payne 
claims for Doddridge the credit of being a pioneer in reviving interest in 
missionary enterprise, sound in conception though not translating his ideas into 
practical organisation. The President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, pays 
a discerning tribute to Doddridge’s Academy and his educational work, both 
by writing and teaching; and Mr. Roger Thomas, the secretary and librarian of 
Dr. Williams’s Library considers Doddridge’s relation to the liberal movements 
in theology of his age, pointing out his consistent refusal to accept credal tests of 
orthodoxy and his desire to leave the door open for individuals who were 
eager to essay the experiment of Christian living whilst unable to commit 
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themselves to definitions of theological orthodoxy. One slip in respect of dates 
may be mentioned. On p. 138 it is stated that ‘at the beginning of 1719’ an 
attempt ‘was then being made to bring about the repeal of the hated Schism 
act’. The repeal of both the Occasional Conformity and Schism acts was carried 
in December 1718. 

Dr. Geoffrey Nuttall, in addition to contributing the first and last of the essays 
to this volume, seized the opportunity of an invitation to deliver the Fifth 
Lecture on the foundation of the Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library to examine 
Richard Baxter and Philip Doddridge as links in the tradition of a liberal 
Protestantism. The result is a delightful piece of accurate historical research and 
delicate religious interpretation. He examines the content of ‘the Baxterian 
scheme’ of divinity; particularly in relation to the author’s search for a via 
media between Calvinism and Arminianism; to his unwearying attempts to 
secure agreement amongst Christians on the fundamentals of the Faith and a 
like agreement to differ on non-essentials, and his wish to avoid adding to the 
words of Scripture to this end. He considers Doddridge’s debt to Baxter both 
from the evidence of his library, and from that of his own preaching, writing, 
and teaching, showing convincingly that Doddridge strove to carry forward and 
apply the principles of Baxter in the different milieu of the eighteenth-century. 
‘Two swallows do not make a summer; but two divines of the mental and 
spiritual power of Baxter and Doddridge can go far to the making of a tradition’. 
All students of English religious history will be grateful to Dr. Nuttall for this 
illuminating lecture, and for his part in the commemorative essays to one of the 
outstanding leaders of Nonconformity two centuries ago. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE NorMAN SYKES 


1. Church and State in Silesia under Frederick II (1740-1786). By Franciscus Hanus. 
Pp. x +432. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1944. 1.p. 

2. Die Aeltere Geschichte der Zisterzienser Abtet Leubus in Schlesien bis zur Mitte des 
14. Jahrhunderts. By Franciscus Hanus. Pp. xii +206. Breslau: University 
Press, 1947. n.p. 

Monsignor Hanus whose varied career as historical instructor and lecturer 
has led him per tot discrimina rerum far afield indeed from Silesia and the twelfth- 
century house of Leubus to whose history these two interesting volumes are 
devoted is to be congratulated on having succeeded at length in securing their 
publication. The story of Leubus as here collected from original documents and 
later accounts will be found valuable for comparison with that of other Cister- 
cian foundations alike in their domestic and external relations. Details of 
internal economy are by no means to be despised, nor are contacts with secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities, even if with occasionally resulting friction, by any 
means to be neglected. And even the passing feeling that Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
famous maxim for writers in the Dictionary of National Biography (‘No flowers 
by request’) might sometimes have been less rigorously applied should not be 
allowed to detract from the value of so well documented a survey. Some indeed 
may prefer it to the less restrained rhetoric of the American work: “Therefore, 
Frederick can only be truly called a master liar and deceiver. He was never 
serious with the Catholics of Silesia. While he began to drive a wedge between 
the clergy and the people, his tractable pupil Adolf Hitler knew how to handle 
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priests, monks, nuns and bishops of the Catholic Church as criminals. A second 
martyr such as Andreas Faulhaber was not wanted.... Unnfortunately (sic), 
there were Judases on the Catholic side also.’ However true it may be that 
‘Prussianism was hated by the clergy in the eighteenth century, and this hate 
has endured up to the present day’, this kind of language is somewhat full- 
blooded for a doctoral thesis. However the treatment in the twenty-five chapters 
which make up the five parts (I Eight Hundred Years of Church and State, 
II State and Church under Frederick the Great, III Silesia, [V Frederick the 
Great and his Stand toward the Catholic Church in Silesia, V The Royal 
Patronage of Frederick the Great) results in a narrative which with due allow- 
ance for a certain amount of repetition and not unnatural bias in presentation 
deserves to be read with careful attention. The author has made full use of 
Max Lehmann’s Preussen und die katholische Kirche seit 1640, of which five volumes 
based on the secret State-Archives were published in 1865 as well as of a 
very large number of later works, and if students of political philosophy may 
not infrequently be tempted to cry ‘distinguo’ they will admit that allowing for 
the writer’s conception of ‘Enlightenment’ he could hardly be expected to argue 
otherwise than as he does. 
Curist CuurcH, OxForpD CLAUDE JENKINS 


La crise religieuse en Espagne a la fin du XVIII* siécle. By Jean Sarrailh. (The 
Taylorian Lecture, 1951.) Pp. 19. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 2s. 

In a period of Spanish history which is still little explored, M. Sarrailh 
detects symptoms of a religious crisis, which seem to indicate that the ‘esprit 
philosophique’ succeeded—however late—in reaching Spain itself, and in 
infecting at least a thinking minority. Religious faith is at a low ebb; one even 
perceives threats of atheism in the emergence of a group of free-thinkers such 
as Aranda, Olavide, de Azara. 

The root of the trouble lies in the condition of the Church itself. Economists 
and moralists take turns in denouncing its scandalous riches, the opulence, 
ostentatiousness, and greed of its members; not that all the prelates are corrupted 
by luxury: the bishop of Barcelona, in 1774, blames the laxity and worldliness 
which have supplanted the rule inside the convents. Superstitions also come 
under attack; the same bishop tries to suppress the extravagant pageantry in the 
processions, while other critics deplore the exploitation of relics. 

The cure prescribed by the Spanish ‘élite’ is a return of the Church to its 
primitive simplicity, beginning with the reading of the Bible (some Universities 
around 1770 demand chairs of Hebrew and Greek), and the substitution of 
moral self-reformation for external practices of devotion. This almost ‘jansen- 
istic’ trend towards austerity is partly responsible for the temporary expulsion 
of the Jesuits, along with the excessive interest of the Order itself in temporal 
affairs. Viewed in a longer perspective, however, the whole crisis might be 
interpreted as an effort of spiritual liberation, a revival of the sixteenth century 
conflict (studied by Marcel Bataillon) under the influence of new ideas imported 
from England and France. 

At Souts COLLEGE, JEAN SEZNEC 
OxFOoRD 
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Fra Hans Nielsen Hauge til Eivind Berggrav: Hovedlinjer i Norges Kirkehistorie i det 
19. og 20. drhundre. By Einar Molland. Pp. 112. Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1951. Kr. 7.50. 

This interesting and most readable little book reproduces the substance of 
four lectures given at the University of Copenhagen on the recent history of the 
Norwegian Church. It is intended primarily for cultured Scandinavians. 
But as very little, probably, is known on the subject abroad, it will be of un- 
doubted value also to foreign scholars. A publication in English would have 
considerably enlarged the circle of Professor Molland’s readers. It would also, 
perhaps, have led the author to draw his picture on a wider background and to 
insist, more than he does, on the connections, affinities and contrasts with 
contemporary developments of Christian life in other countries. A comparison, 
however briefly sketched or even only suggested, would certainly turn out very 
interesting: this is really my only desideratum after reading the book. 

The field covered ranges from the beginning of the nineteenth to the middle 
of the twentieth century. Strong emphasis is laid, as indicated by the title, ou 
leading personalities. The interactions between religious and ecclesiastical 
movements on the one hand, social and political life on the other, are skilfully 
described. Church history thus appears as an aspect, and a very important one, 
of national history. 

I can do no more here than stress the main trends in the evolution outlined 
in such masterly fashion by Professor Molland, insisting on those facts which 
have specially struck me. The influence of Hauge, whose disciples, recruited 
mainly among well-to-do peasants, are described as the Norwegian Puritans, is 
of capital and lasting importance: for he initiated that considerable participation 
of the laity in religious matters which has ever since remained typical of Nor- 
wegian Church life. The Haugean movement, although it had some serious 
difficulties with Church authorities to begin with, was prevented from becoming 
sectarian by its fundamentally Lutheran inspiration—another characteristic 
feature of Norwegian religious life at large. Church and meeting-house, 
although their relations have sometimes lacked cordiality, none the less belong 
to the same ecclesiastical body; and the strongest of the very small ‘noncon- 
formist’ groups existing in the country is a free Lutheran Church. 

The religious conflicts and problems are thus almost exclusively conflicts and 
problems within the Established Church. The 1850-60 revival gradually 
brings together the Haugean lay preachers and the clergy, trained at Oslo 
University under the spiritual dictatorship of Johnson, for the defence of 
pietistic and strictly orthodox Lutheran views, supported by the Inner Mission. 
They fight Grundtvigian optimism and, later on, positivism and irreligion, of 
which the leading personalities in Norwegian literary life, Bjrnson, Garborg, 
Ibsen, became the exponents after 1880. As the Church stood, in political 
matters, almost entirely on the conservative side, the victory of the left parties in 
1884 dealt her a severe blow. It also initiated a new and lasting tension between 
orthodox theology and the religious liberals, who felt the necessity of coming to 
terms with modern thought. As the State Faculty of Theology was turning more 
and more liberal towards the end of the nineteenth century, the right wing of the 
Church founded the so-called Community Faculty (1908), a stronghold of 
strict Lutheran confessionalism, supported by large and influential organisations 
constituting the Inner Mission. Suspicion towards the liberal clergy developed 
in these quarters a definitely ‘Free Church’ evangelicalism, as expressed for 
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instance in the private celebration and administration, at the hands of laymen, 
of the Lord’s Supper. But formal schism was once more avoided, owing to the 
thoroughly Lutheran position of those involved. 

The very acute conflict between orthodox and liberals, illustrated by a 
number of ‘cases’, was not settled until about 1930, when, under the influence 
of dialectic theology, neo-orthodoxy gained ground more and more among the 
younger clergy and the liberal Churchmen themselves gradually turned more 
conservative and ‘ecclesiastical’. The most typical instance of this evolution is 
given by Eivind Berggrav, still a convinced liberal when he was appointed 
bishop of Oslo (1932), but later on the unquestioned and unifying leader of the 
whole Norwegian Church. Under his impulse, the united front which was 
gradually being built up first took shape during the German occupation, on a 
basis both biblical and ecclesiastical, Haugean and Lutheran. It made possible 
the magnificent resistance of both clergy and laity against Nazism, and seems 
now strong enough to survive the circumstances which brought it forth. 

UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG MarceL SIMON 


Bishops and Societies: a Study of Anglican Colonial and Missionary Expansion, 
1698-1850. By Hans Cnattingius. (Church Historical Society Publication.) 
Pp. viii + 248. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 21s. 

Dr. Cnattingius, a distinguished Swedish Church historian, has found a 
new field for research, the relations between the missionary societies and the 
bishops in whose dioceses they worked. He has pursued it with great thorough- 
ness in the archives of the societies and many other sources. Why do not 
ecclesiastical historians in this country pay more attention to the overseas work 
of the Church, upon which so much material of high interest and importance 
awaits them almost untouched? 

Up to 1850, the limit of his inquiry, three Anglican societies were engaged 
in missionary work, the S.P.C.K., the S.P.G., and the C.M.S. They illustrate 
different standpoints upon the problems that arose. 

The S.P.C.K., a voluntary, unchartered body, took up work in India, where 
there was no bishop, and could find only Lutheran clergy to employ. It had to 
evolve means for local direction of its far distant agents, and had to be content 
that they used Lutheran forms of worship and teaching, When at last bishop 
Middleton came, the question of his authority over them, and many other 
delicate issues, had to be faced. 

The S.P.G. was fully committed to episcopacy. Designed as the official 
missionary organ of the Church, it vainly struggled for eighty years to get 
bishops for the colonies: Dr. Bray saw that this was ‘the primitive and Apostolic 
Government’ of the Church, necessary to ‘Compleat its Constitution’ every- 
where. So the Society directed its work as far as possible under the oversight of 
the bishop of London; and though, when at last Charles Inglis became bishop 
of Nova Scotia, it took time to shake the old Secretary, Dr. Morice, out of his 
rut, the Society thenceforward worked closely with the bishops, putting its 
funds and men at their disposal: occasional tiffs with local committees only 
emphasised the principle. The S.P.G. also fully supported bishop Blomfield’s 
Colonial Bishoprics Council, and followed his suggestion that the Church 
should enter new fields with a bishop leading a small staff. This idea, Dr. 
Cnattingius shows, originated with bishop Doane of New Jersey, as the method 
by which the American Church was to advance. 
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With the C.M.S. the bishops found happy co-operation more difficult to 
reach; for that Society at its birth was frowned upon by authority for its 
‘enthusiasm’: yet its whole purpose was to spread that enthusiasm; it must 
choose its own agents, send them where it wished, and watch over and direct 
their work. But the bishops rightly claimed control of the work of the Church in 
their dioceses; thus some friction was inevitable. It was sharpest when a stub- 
born layman, Dandeson Coates, held the reins. Dr. Cnattingius traces in 
fascinating detail the discussions, sometimes disputes, in India, the West 
Indies, Australia and New Zealand, through which at last the rights of the 
bishop and the claims of the Society were balanced. 

We have thus a most valuable and informing study of an important subject. 


It is admirably translated. The author has well caught the Anglican standpoint, _ 


and one seldom disagrees with him. He confuses the Royal Charter which the 
S.P.G. received with the Royal Letters ordering collections for its work: and 
(a small point) Bray’s Memorial (p. 16) proposing four bishoprics mentions 
Queen Anne, and so was later than 1701. 

GERRARDS Cross, Bucks. H. P. THompson 


Into All Lands: the History of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 1701-1950. By H. P. Thompson. With a foreword by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Pp. xv + 760. London: S8.P.C.K., 1951. 42s. 

Here is a worthy work on a worthy subject. In 1950 the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts celebrated its 250th birthday. It was 
appropriate that the quarter millennium milestone should be marked by a 
record of the course thus far traversed. A similar account had been compiled 
fifty years earlier by Pascoe in his Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. The two books 
do not compete, but for the two first centuries supplement each other. Pascoe’s 
huge and painstaking two volumes, about twice the size of Thompson’s single 
one, were more a compilation than a narrative. They had been preceded by 
another work by Pascoe, Classified Digest of the Records of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 1701-1892. Pascoe was a faithful workman and 
his books contain a wealth of material, indispensable for all who would know 
the overseas record of the Church of England. Thompson is quite as careful 
with his facts and has provided us wit!: an amazing amount of information. In 
addition, he has contrived to make his data live and has woven them into a 
narrative that is compact, rich in detail, and readable. He comes to his task 
splendidly equipped, for he was formerly editorial secretary of the S.P.G. He 
modestly apprises us that he has not covered all the ‘immense store of original 
Journals, letters, and other records,’ but his pages give ample evidence of 
prolonged and careful research. 

The author’s arrangement of his story is simple. He first tells of the begin- 
nings of the S.P.G., relating it, as is proper, to the founding of its slightly older 
sister, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. He gives a ‘brief but 
vivid and adequate account of Thomas Bray, who was chiefly responsible for 
the coming into being of both enterprises. He also relates the inception of both 
organisations to religious conditions in the England of the day, to the earnest, 
informal societies from which came much of the support for Bray, and to the 
religious destitution in the colonies which stirred Bray to action. He next 
sketches the very substantial efforts of the S.P.G. in the American colonies down 
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to the independence of the thirteen which formed the nucleus of the United 
States. With that event the Society discontinued its labours in its first major 
field. Its efforts, seemingly frustrated by what then looked like catastrophe, 
contributed immeasurably to the foundations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Thompson next treats as one period the years from 1783 to the sesqui- 
centennial, 1851, then the fifty years to the bicentennial, and finally the years 
down to 1950. He believes that these are not artificial divisions, but that each has 
distinct characteristics. In each he begins with a chapter on the home scene and 
then proceeds region by region and country by country through the areas in 
which the S.P.G. operated. 

Thompson obviously writes sympathetically, but he is not an apologist for the 
S.P.G. Indeed, the story which he tells needs no apology, but, if allowed to do so, 
speaks for itself. This he has endeavoured to enable it to do, and on the whole 
with outstanding success. He brings in many details. Indeed, he could scarcely 
have been fair to his assignment had he not done so, for the record is one of 
hundreds of individuals, most of whom laboured in comparative obscurity and 
with devotion and often with heroism. Thompson is remarkably skilled in 
giving in a few words unforgettable vignettes of the more prominent men. They 
leave as deep an impression as do some full length biographies. This reviewer’s 
attention was especially caught by those of Robert Gray, the first resident 
bishop in South Africa, who placed the Anglican Communion in that area on a 
firm basis and who was the chief creator of the Province of South Africa; 
G. A. Selwyn, the first bishop in New Zealand, who not only led in planting the 
Church among the Maoris and the whites in that important colony, but also 
extended his borders and his labours to other islands of the Pacific; and H. H. 
Montgomery, who as Secretary from 1901 to 1918, through his vision, his great 
gifts of organisation, his travels, and his conviction that the office was one which 
called for his world-wide episcopal supervision, injected new life into the 
Society, not only in its home office, but also in its far-flung outreach overseas. 
There are scores of others. One notes, too, the kindly objectivity which Thomp- 
son brings to highly controversial subjects. Such is the brief account of the 
Nippon Sei Kokwai in the 1940’s in its difficult relations with the Church of 
Christ in Japan and the equally delicate and perplexing problem presented 
to the S.P.G. by the emergence of the Church of South India. 

If there is a criticism, it is that the author does not sufficiently show the 
relation of the story of the S.P.G. to the movements which were sweeping across 
the British Empire and the world in the midst of which the Society carried on its 
mission. The weakness is apparent throughout much of the narrative. It is 
especially to be deplored in the section which deals with the present century. 
There the chronological division by the fifty year pattern of the Society’s life 
tends to leave the reader unaware of the revolutionary changes in Britain and 
mankind as a whole during those eventful years and the fashion in which the 
Society met them. The impression is one of continuing life, but it could be made 
more convincing if the forces in the midst of which the Society operated, many 
of them hostile and all of them challenging, had been more clearly set forth, 
together with the manner in which the Society took cognisance of them and 
dealt with them. 


YALE UNIVERSITY KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
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